ROGER  WILLIAMS 
By  Rev.  Milo  E.  Pearson,  D.  D. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was  hardly  under  way 
when  the  inevitable  took  place.  Individuals  arose  who 
were  much  more  radical  in  their  ideas  than  were  Luther, 
Zwingli  and  Calvin.  They  considered  these  men  but 
half-way  reformers.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these 
more  radical  groups  was  the  Anabaptists.  They  held 
ideas,  which  at  the  time  were  considered  most  dangerous 
both  to  religion  and  the  state,  although  today  many  of 
these  ideas  meet  with  widespread  approval. 

They  believed  that  the  individual  had  a  right  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  Bible  for  himself.  Luther  had  set  a  prec¬ 
edent  for  this  position.  But  while  he  exercised  this 
privilege,  he  denied  it  to  others.  ]\Iany  of  them  dis¬ 
criminated  between  the  value  and  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Old.  They  held  that  the  true 
church  was  composed  of  believers  o^y.  Infant  baptism 
they  rejected,  thinking  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  personal,  voluntary  action  in  religion.  They  often  re¬ 
baptized  those  who  had  received  the  rite  in  infancy,  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  was  no  true  baptism  at  all.  Owing 
to  this  practice  they  came  to  be  called  Anabaptists.  In 
matters  of  conscience  they  held  that  the  state  had  no 
supremacy.  In  fact,  they  went  further  and  said  the 
state  had  no  responsibility  in  religion.  They  stood  for 
universal  toleration,  complete  disestablishment,  and  free¬ 
dom  in  religious  worship,  organization  and  teaching. 
They  were  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  and  because  of 
this  position  many  of  them  contended  that  a  Christian 
ought  not  to  accept  the  office  of  a  civil  magistrate.  Their 
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enemies  declared  that  if  this  were  the  case,  then  ‘Sve 
must  turn  to  the  heathen  or  Turks  for  our  governors.” 
But,  said  they,  “Not  so,  for  there  are  hut  few  Christians 
even  in  Christian  lands,  and  hosts  of  men  are  left  for 
rulers.”  Furthermore,  they  were  opposed  to  the  use  of 
the  oath,  feeling  that  a  man’s  “Yea”  or  “Nay”  should  be 
sufficient.  Their  opposition  to  war  was  such,  that  their 
enemies  accused  them  of  striking  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  state.  In  imitation  of  the  early  church  some  ad¬ 
vocated  economic  communism.  Others  did  not  go  so  far, 
but  maintained  that  all  property  belonged  to  the  Lord, 
and  should  be  used  freely  in  caring  for  the  needy.  Among 
them  there  were  radicals  and  extremists,  who  declared 
that  women  as  well  as  goods  ought  to  be  held  in  common, 
and  these  brought  the  whole  movement  into  great 
disrepute. 

In  1657  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands  were  per¬ 
secuted  very  severely  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  left  the  country.  Large  numbers  of  them 
fled  to  England,  and  settled  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex  Counties.  Here  and  in  the  counties  of  York, 
Nottingham  and  Lincoln  many  of  the  Separatists  were 
found.  The  two  groups  naturally  came  in  touch  with, 
and  undoubtedly  influenced  each  other. 

It  may  be  well  to  bear  some  of  these  things  in  mind 
as  we  study  the  life  of  Koger  Williams,  one  of  the  outr 
standing  Separatists  of  the  17th  century. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  doubt  about  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  Roger  Williams.  One  theory  has  been  that 
he  was  born  in  Wales  in  1599  and  was  a  relative  of 
Cromwell.  Another  was  that  he  was  born  in  1602  and 
was  the  third  son  of  William  Williams  of  Roseworthy, 
Cornwall,  Eng.  But  it  is  now  known  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alice  Williams  and  of  James 
her  husband,  who  was  “A  citizen  and  merchant  tailor” 
of  London.  Williams  never  mentioned  the  date  of  his 
birth.  It  is  not  altogether  strange,  for  he  does  not  give 
the  birth  records  of  his  own  children  with  any  exactness. 
But  undoubtedly  he  was  born  in  the  very  early  years 
of  the  17  th  century. 
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At  an  early  age  Roger  Williams  took  up  shorthand, 
and  practiced  in  the  Star  Chamber  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  later  became  his 
patron.  The  daughter  of  Coke  leaves  this  memorandum 
on  the  back  of  one  of  Williams’  letters. 

“This  Roger  Williams,  when  he  was  a  youth,  would, 
in  shorthand,  take  sermons  and  speeches  in  the  Star 
Chamber  and  present  them  to  my  dear  father.  He, 
seeing  so  hopeful  a  youth,  took  such  a  liking  to  him  that 
he  sent  him  to  the  Sutton’s  Hospital,  and  he  was  the 
second  that  was  placed  there ;  full  little  did  he  think  that 
he  would  have  proved  such  a  rebel  to  God,  the  King  and 
his  country.  I  leave  his  letters  that,  if  ever  he  has  the 
face  to  return  into  his  native  country,  Tyburn  may  give 
him  welcome.” 

Sutton’s  Hospital,  of  which  Mrs.  Anne  Sadlier  speaks, 
was  a  part  of  Charter  House,  London,  and  the  records 
show  that  Roger  Williams  was  admitted  as  a  pensioner 
there  on  June  25,  1621.  For  his  higher  education  he 
went  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  entering  June 
29,  1623,  and  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
1626-7. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Cambridge  he  became  private 
Chaplain  for  Sir  William  Masham  of  Otes,  County  of 
Essex.  An  interesting  experience  grew  out  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  mother  of  Lady  Masham  was  Lady  Joan 
Barrington.  In  her  household  was  a  niece.  Miss  Jane 
Whalley,  whom  Williams  naturally  met  and  with  whom 
he  fell  in  love.  How  far  his  feelings  were  reciprocated 
we  don’t  know,  but  the  matter  evidently  attracted  so 
much  attention,  and  caused  so  much  comment  that 
Williams  evidently  felt  bound  to  write  quite  frankly 
to  Lady  Barrington.  The  letter  was  most  effusive. 
He  tells  of  his  affection  for  Miss  Whalley  and  of  how, 
although  he  had  received  offers  of  other  livings,  he 
“shall  not  be  drawn  on  any  terms  to  part  from  Otes, 
so  long  as  any  competency  can  be  raised  or  liberty 
afforded.”  And  in  closing  he  speaks  of  his  esteem  for 
her  in  the  most  lavish  terms. 

Evidently  the  reply  was  curt  and  final,  for  he  answers 
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in  a  very  different  vein.  He  tells  her  very  frankly 
the  Lord  has  a  quarrel  with  her  and  he  dare  not  hide  it 
from  her.  He  bids  her  cry  hard  unto  the  Lord.  He 
assures  her  that  the  Lord  owes  her  no  mercy,  and  does 
not  care  for  birth  or  money.  He  gives  this  further  warn¬ 
ing:  “Call  to  mind  what  a  cut — ^what  a  gnawing  worm 
it  will  be  if  ever  you  cast  your  eye  up  toward  heaven  and 
see  so  many  branches  in  the  bosom  of  Christ  and  your 
stock  rejected.”  The  first  letter  he  closes  with  “The  un- 
worthiest  (though  faithful)  of  all  that  truly  serve  and 
honour  you.”  The  second  he  closes  with  “Your  Lady¬ 
ship’s  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant.” 

But  feelings,  though  seriously  wounded,  have  a  won¬ 
drous  power  of  recuperation.  This  was  true  in  the  case 
of  Roger  Williams,  for  within  nineteen  months,  on  Dec. 
1,  1630,  he  and  his  wife  Mary  sailed  from  Bristol  on 
the  ship  Lyon,  bound  for  T^ew  England. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  episode 
just  related  was  a  determining  factor  in  his  emigration. 
Williams  belonged  to  the  more  radical  party  among  the 
Puritans.  His  position  before  leaving  England  is  made 
clear  in  his  own  words,  when  he  says:  “Master  Cotton 
may  call  to  mind  that  the  discusser,  riding  with  himself 
and  one  other  of  precious  memory  (Master  Hooker)  to 
and  from  Sempringham,  presented  his  argument  from 
Scripture,  why  he  durst  not  join  with  them  in  their  use 
of  Common  Prayer.” 

His  attitude  toward  the  Church  of  England  was  very 
different  from  that  of  most  of  the  Puritans  coming  to 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Higginson  probably  voiced  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  majority  in  the  words  which  Mather  says  he 
spoke  from  the  prow  of  the  ship,  as  he  and  his  fellow 
emigrants  set  out  for  the  I^ew  World  in  1629.  “We 
will  not  say  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their 
leaving  England,  ‘Farewell,  Babylon!  Farewell,  Rome!’ 
but  we  will  say,  ‘Farewell,  dear  England!  Farewell,  the 
Church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  the  Christian  friends 
there!  We  do  not  go  to  Hew  England  as  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  corruptions  in  it,  but  we  go  to  practice 
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the  positive  part  of  Church  reformation  and  propagate 
the  Gospel  in  America.”  This  attitude  is  still  further 
emphasized  by  a  document  which  Hubbard  says  Mr. 
White  of  Dorchester  was  reported  to  have  drawn  up  and 
which  was  to  “the  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  the  obtaining  of  their  prayers  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  suspicions  and  misconceptions  of  their  inten¬ 
tions.”  It  says  in  part,  “We  desire  you  would  be  pleased 
to  take  notice  of  the  principal  and  body  of  our  company, 
as  those  who  esteem  it  our  honour  to  call  the  Church  of 
England  from  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother!  and 
cannot  part  from  our  native  country,  where  she  espe¬ 
cially  resideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many 
tears  in  our  eyes,  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and 
part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation  we 
have  received  in  her  bosom,  and  sucked  it  from  heit 
breasts.  We  leave  not.  therefore,  as  loathing  that  milk 
wherewith  we  were  nourished  there,  but  blessing  God  for 
the  parentage  and  education,  as  members  of  the  same 
body,  shall  always  rejoice  in  her  good  and  unfeignedly 
grieve  for  any  sorrow  shall  ever  betide  her,  and  while  we 
have  breath  sincerely  desire  the  continuance  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  her  welfare,  with  the  enlargement  of  her  bounds 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  document  of  which  this  is  a  part  was  signed  by: 
John  Winthrop,  Gov.  Rich.  Saltonstall, 

Charles  Fines,  Isaac  Johnson, 

George  Phillips,  Theo.  Dudley, 

William  Coddington 

It  was  addressed  “From  Yarmouth,  aboard  the  Arbella 
April  7,  1630.” 

But  the  position  of  Williams  was  otherwise.  He  dem¬ 
onstrates  this  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Hew  Eng¬ 
land.  He  evidently  attracted  the  attention  of  Bishop 
Laud,  who  made  life  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  he 
left  the  country.  In  a  letter  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  he  says:  “I  was  persecuted  in  and  out  of  my 
father’s  house.  Truly  it  was  as  bitter  as  death  to  me 
when  Bishop  Laud  pursued  me  out  of  the  land,  and  my 
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conscience  was  persuaded  against  the  national  church 
and  ceremonials  and  bishops.” 

Williams,  as  has  been  said,  left  Bristol  with  his  wife 
on  Dec.  1,  1630,-  and  arrived  at  Nantasket  the  5th  of 
the  following  February.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
was  welcomed  as  a  great  addition  to  the  Colony.  Some 
biographers  make  much  of  the  fact  that  Winthrop  spoke 
of  him  as  a  “Godly  minister,”  but  too  great  emphasis 
must  not  be  placed  upon  this  remark,  as  Winthrop  spoke 
of  most  of  the  ministers  in  the  same  way. 

It  so  happened  that  upon  the  arrival  of  Williams,  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  was 
just  leaving  for  England,  where  he  was  to  remain  for 
some  time.  Accordingly,  the  church  extended  a  call  to 
Williams  to  take  up  the  work.  Williams  investigated  and 
found  that  the  church  had  not  separated  from  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  so  he  refused  to  accept  the  call  unless 
they  would  publicly  declare  their  repentance  for  having 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England  while  they  lived 
there.  Furthermore,  he  announced  his  opinion  “that  the 
magistrate  might  not  punish  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
nor  any  other  offence,  that  was  a  breach  of  the  first 
table.”  ‘ 

As  the  First  Church  was  very  proud  of  its  position  in 
the  Colony,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  answer, 
Williams  received.  However  ill-advised  his  action  may 
have  been,  Williams  was  taking  an  attitude  consistent 
with  his  position  expressed  to  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker 
before  he  left  England. 

So  far  as  Williams  writings  are  concerned,  we  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  after  the  difference  of  opinion  in 
Boston  he  went  directly  to  Plymouth.  For  in  a  letter  to 
John  Cotton,  the  younger,  written  March  25,  1671, 
Williams  says:  “Being  unanimously  chosen  teacher  at 
Boston  (before  your  dear  father  came,  divers  years),  I 
conscientiously  refused,  and  withdrew  to  Plymouth,  be¬ 
cause  I  durst  not  officiate  to  an  unseparated  people,  as 
upon  examination  and  conference  I  found  them  to  be.” 

But  on  April  12th  Winthrop  makes  this  note  in  his 
journal:  “At  a  court  holden  at  Boston  (upon  informa- 
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tion  to  the  governor,  that  they  of  Salem  had  called 
Mr.  Williams  to  the  office  of  teacher)  a  letter  was  written 
from  the  court  to  Mr.  Endicott  to  this  effect:  ‘That 
whereas  Mr.  Williams  had  refused  to  join  with  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  Boston,  .  .  .  etc. :  therefore  they  marvelled 
they  would  choose  him  without  advising  with  the  coun¬ 
cil;  and  withal  desiring  him,  that  they  would  forbear 
to  proceed  till  they  had  conferred  about  it.” 

Mr.  Williams  had  been  called  to  Salem  to  become 
associated  with  Mr.  Skelton,  as  Mr.  Higginson  who  first 
held  the  position  had  died.  But  we  have  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  whole  matter.  We  do  know  that  his  stay 
in  Salem  was  short.  The  reason  for  his  departure  we  can 
only  surmise.  Evidently  it  was  not  the  ill-will  of  the 
church  for  within  two  years  he  was  back  again  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  people.  But  whatever  the  cause,  he  with¬ 
drew  to  Plymouth  where  he  would  be  out  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Massachusetts,  and  where  he  would  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  people  who,  like  himself,  were  thoroughly 
Separatist  in  their  principles.  He  was  well  received  in 
the  Plymouth  Colony  and  was  made  assistant  to  the 
pastor,  Mr.  Ralph  Smith. 

The  record  of  his  life  among  the  Pilgrims  is  meager. 
We  know  that  he  made  good  use  of  his  time,  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  good  relations  with  the  Indians  and  in  becoming 
familiar  with  their  language.  He  had  a  sincere  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  this  action  proved  to  be  of  as  much, 
or  more,  help  to  him  than  it  did  to  them.  For  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  friendship  which  he  had  won  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  at  the  time  of  his  banishment  from 
the  Bay,  and  in  the  later  misunderstandings  with  the 
Indians. 

He  seems  to  have  supported  himself  and  family  by 
his  own  efforts,  and  to  have  given  his  religious  services 
to  the  people  without  charge.  He  says  of  himself:  “At 
Plvmouth  I  spake  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  each  week  day, 
and  worked  hard  at  my  hoe  for  very  bread.”  Williams 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  what  he  called  a  “hireling  min¬ 
istry.”  His  conviction  about  the  self-support  of  the 
clergy  was  linked  up  with  his  belief  that  religion  and  the 
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church  ought  not  to  be  sustained  and  supported  by  the 
state.  He  felt  that  the  ministry  would  gladly  be  rid  of 
the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Sword  were  it  not  for  tht4 
economic  interest  and  dependence.  In  “The  Bloody  Ten- 
ent”  he  makes  his  position  clear.  “Those  worthy  men, 
the  authors  of  these  positions,  and  others  of  their  judge¬ 
ment  have  cause  to  examine  their  souls  with  feare  and 
trembling  in  the  presence  of  God  upon  this  interogatorv, 
viz;  whether  or  no  this  be  the  bottom  and  root  of  the 
matter;  If  they  could  have  the  same  supply  of  mainte¬ 
nance  without  the  lielpe  of  the  Civil  Sword,  or  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  live  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  poore 
saints,  or  their  owne  labour,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
first  Messengers  did:  I  say,  if  this  lay  not  in  the  bottom, 
whether  or  no  they  could  not  be  willingly  shut  of  the 
Civil  power  and  left  only  to  their  inoffensive  libertie.” 

But  to  return  to  the  Indians.  During  the  months  spent 
in  Plymouth  he  became  intimate  with  Massasoit,  the 
Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  were  in  that  vicinity. 
He  also  became  acquainted  with  Canonicus,  Sachem  of 
the  Narragansetts.  In  speaking  of  his  association  with 
the  Indians,  Williams  says :  “God  was  pleased  to  give  me 
a  painful,  patient  spirit  to  lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy 
smoke  holes  (even  while  I  lived  in  Plymouth  and  Sa¬ 
lem)  to  gain  their  tongue.” 

One  cannot  help  admiring  this  man  with  his  attractive 
personality,  his  ability,  his  individuality,  and  initiative, 
but  when  the  record  has  been  read,  one  is  inclined  to 
wish  that  God  had  given  him  the  power  to  exercise  some 
of  the  patience  toward  his  brethren,  which  he  lavished 
on  the  Indians.  And  one  is  further  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  patience  of  which  he  spoke  must  have  been  pain¬ 
ful  to  such  a  censorious  and  disputatious  man. 

Even  in  Plymouth,  where  he  was  among  kindred  spir¬ 
its,  his  contentiousness  annoyed  and  divided  the  people. 
Strauss,  in  his  life  of  Roger  Williams,  remarks:  “It  is 
only  within  our  generation  that  the  history  of  Kew  Eng¬ 
land  is  beginning  to  be  truthfully  written,  and  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Fathers — the  Winthrops,  Dudleys,  Endicotts,  Cot¬ 
tons  and  Mathers — are  appearing  as  creatures  of  fiesii 
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^nd  blood,  clothed  with  their  qualities  and  defects,  their 
virtues  and  their  faults.”  The  same  may  rightfully  be 
said  about  Roger  Williams.  He  was  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  honesty  and  integrity,  but  he  was  not  angelic  im 
his  nature,  nor  was  he  a  paragon  of  virtue  in  all  re-’ 
spects.  He,  too,  was  “a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  clothed 
with  faults  and  virtues.”  He  could  be  very  blunt  and 
arrogant  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  as  is  recalled 
in  his  second  letter  to  Lady  Barrington.  Even  in  Plym¬ 
outh  he  spoke  very  severely  to  the  people.  He  was  given 
to  proclaiming  unique  ideas — and  then  to  defending  them 
with  vehemence. 

An  example  of  the  depths  to  which  he  could  go  in  his 
trivialities  is  shown  in  a  Phinouth  experience.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  time  for  people  in  ordinary  walks  of 
life  to  address  each  other  as  “Goodman.”  Williams  op¬ 
posed  the  practice,  and  more  than  that,  branded  it  as 
blasphemous.  His  argument  was  arranged  from  an  in¬ 
genious  interpretation  of  Scripture,  where  Jesus  said, 
“Why  callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is  God.”  The  trivial  question  was  carried  so 
far  that  the  Colony  became  divided.  Finally  when  Gov. 
Winthrop  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  paid  a  visit  to  Plymouth 
the  question  was  submitted  to  them.  Winthrop  ap¬ 
proached  the  matter  in  a  common-sense  way  and  said 
that  the  term  was  only  a  conventional  greeting,  and  had 
no  theological  implications,  and  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
an  argument.  And  with  this  the  matter  was  dropped. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  question  should  ever  have  been 
raised. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  his  liking  for  an  argument 
that  the  people  in  Plymouth  welcomed  his  departure  as 
well  as  his  arrival. 

Bradford  gives  us  the  following  account  of  him:  “Mr. 
Roger  Williams  (a  man  Godly  and  zealous,  having  many 
precious  parts,  but  very  unsettled  in  judgmente)  came 
over  first  to  ye  IMassachusetts,  but  upon  some  discontent 
left  yt  place  and  came  hither  (where  he  was  friendly 
entertained — according  to  their  poore  abilitie)  and  exer¬ 
cised  his  gifts  amongst  them,  and  after  some  time  wa^ 
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admitted  a  member  of  ye  church  and  his  teaching  well 
approved,  for  ye  benefite  whereof  I  still  bless  God,  and 
am  thankful  to  him,  even  for  his  sharpest  admonitions 
and  reproufs,  so  far  as  they  agreed  with  truth.  He  this 
year  begane  to  fall  into  some  strang  oppinions  and  from 
oppinions  to  practise;  which  caused  some  controversie 
between  ye  church  and  him,  and  in  ye  end  discontente 
on  his  parte,  by  occasion  whereof  he  left  them  something 
abruptly.  Yet  afterwards  sued  for  his  dismission  to  ye 
church  of  Salem,  which  was  granted,  with  some  caution 
to  them  concerning  him,  and  what  care  they  ought  to 
have  of  him.  But  he  soon  fell  into  more  things  ther,  both 
to  their  and  ye  government,  treble  and  disturbance.  I 
shall  not  need  to  name  particulars,  they  are  too  well 
known  now  to  all,  though  for  a  time  ye  church  here  went 
under  some  hard  sensure  by  his  occasion,  from  some  that 
afterwards  smarted  themselves.  But  he  is  to  be  pitied, 
and  prayed  for,  and  so  I  shall  leave  ye  matter  and  de¬ 
sire  ye  Lord  to  shew  him  his  errors,  and  reduce  him  intu 
ye  way  of  truth,  and  give  him  a  settled  judgmente  and 
constansie  in  ye  same ;  for  I  hope  he  belongs  to  ye  Lord, 
and  yt  he  will  shew  him  mercie.” 

In  August  of  1633  a  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams.  She  was  named  Mary  after  her  mother. 
Shortly  after  this  the  family  is  found  back  in  Salem. 
The  exact  date  of  their  arrival  seems  not  to  be  known. 
We  know  he  was  in  Salem  by  October  11th,  for  Winthrop 
tells  how  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Williams  (who  had  come 
from  Plymouth  but  who  did  not  hold  any  office)  objected 
to  the  practice  of  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  Saugus 
who  were  accustomed  to  meet  once  a  fortnight  at  one  of 
their  houses,  where  they  debated  some  important  ques¬ 
tion.  Skelton  and  Williams  feared  that  these  ministers’ 
meetings  might  develop  into  a  presbytery  or  some  form 
of  superintendency,  which  would  be  antagonistic  to  the 
liberty  of  the  churches. 

In  a  very  short  time  Williams  was  in  trouble,  for  on 
the  27th  of  December  the  governor  and  Council  held  a 
meeting  in  Boston  at  which  time  they  considered  a  treat¬ 
ise  which  Williams  had  written  while  still  in  Plymouth. 
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According  to  his  own  word  it  was  not  written  for  tho 
public  but  rather  for  the  private  perusal  of  Governor 
Bradford.  But  the  news  of  it  caused  considerable  con¬ 
cern  among  the  leaders  of  Massachusetts,  who  no  doubt 
were  influenced  to  a  great  degree  by  the  ministers.  The 
causes  for  their  concern  were  very  real.  Williams  had 
taken  some  very  pronounced  positions.  He  contended 
that  they  had  no  right  to  the  land  in  Hew  England 
unless  they  had  bought  it  from  the  Indians.  In  this 
he  stood  on  good  moral  grounds.  But  many  of  the  people 
were  equally  sensitive  about  this  matter,  and  further¬ 
more,  his  views  coincided  very  largely  with  the  company 
for  Massachusetts,  for  in  1028  instructions  were  sent  to 
Endicott  to  liquidate  any  equitable  claims  which  were 
presented  by  the  aborigines. 

But  Williams  had  made  far  more  dangerous  state¬ 
ments.  He  struck  directly  at  the  patent,  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  political  existence  of  the  Colony.  First,  he 
said  that  King  James  had  told  “a  solemn  public  lie,  be¬ 
cause,  in  his  patent,  he  blessed  God  that  he  was  the  flrst 
Christian  prince  that  had  discovered  this  land.”  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  charged  the  king  and  others  “with  blasphemy,  for 
calling  Europe  Christendom  or  the  Christian  world.” 
Third,  he  applied  to  the  then  King  Charles,  three  pas¬ 
sages  found  in  Revelation.  These  passages  are  not 
known,  but  undoubtedly  they  were  far  from  compli¬ 
mentary. 

The  governor  wrote  to  Endicott  about  this  matter  and 
received  a  “discreet  answer.”  Williams  then  wrote  to 
the  governor  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Council  in  a  concilia¬ 
tory  tone,  saying  that  he  had  not  intended  it  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  carry  it  any  further; 
and  “offering  his  book  or  any  part  of  it  to  be  burned.” 

In  January  the  governor  and  council  met  again,  and 
considered  Williams  communication.  It  is  significant 
that  !Mr.  Cotton  and  !Mr.  Wilson  were  present  and  gave 
their  advice.  They  finally  decided  that  the  “offensive 
passages”  were  not  as  dangerous  as  they  had  supposed. 
Ho  doubt  their  decision  was  influenced  by  two  facts:  first,' 
that  Williams  had  written  in  an  obscure  manner,  and  in 
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E  way  which  “might  well  admit  of  doubtful  interpreta¬ 
tion”;  and  second,  that  he  had  been  so  conciliatory  in 
his  letter  that  they  took  it  as  a  tacit  agreement  not  to 
offend  again. 

But  Williams  was  headstrong  and  impulsive  as  well 
as  exceedingly  conscientious,  and  so  the  next  year  Win- 
throp  reports  that  the  governor  and  assistants  were  in¬ 
formed  that  Williams  had  broken  his  promise  and  was 
teaching  publicly  against  the  patent,  and  about  their 
great  sin  in  claiming  the  country.  Williams  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  the  court  at  its  next  session. 

Not  a  few  of  the  defenders  of  Williams  commend  him 
strongly  in  this  matter,  and  by  the  same  token,  denounce 
the  magistrates  for  their  unreasonableness  and  severity. 
Strauss  contends  that  Williams  had  made  no  promise 
whatever.  However  all  this  may  be,  any  one  conversant 
with  the  political  situation  can  hardly  fail  to  understand 
how  inevitable  was  the  concern  of  the  magistrates. 

Shortly  before  Williams  left  Pl\Tnouth  word  came  from 
England  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Capt.  Mason, 
being  influenced  by  Gardiner,  Morton  and  Ratcliff,  who 
had  been  deported  from  the  Colony,  had  petitioned  the 
council  against  the  people  of  ^lassachusetts,  and  had 
brought  many  false  accusations  against  them.  The  chief 
thing  which  they  urged  was  that  they  had  letters  written 
by  some  of  the  colonists  against  the  church  government 
in  England.  But  owing  to  the  help  and  defense  given  by 
some  friends  of  the  Colony,  who  were  in  London,  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  about  the  matter. 

Then  in  ^kfay,  1633,  two  ships,  the  William  and  Jane 
and  the  Mary  and  Jane  arrived  from  London.  They 
brought  further  news  of  the  charges  which  were  being 
pressed  against  the  Colony.  They  were  accused  of  in¬ 
tending  to  rebel;  of  casting  off  their  allegiance,  and  of 
separating  themselves  from  the  laws  and  the  Church  of 
England.  Also  it  was  charged  that  the  minister  and  the 
people  were  continually  railing  against  the  state,  church 
and  bishops.  This  time  they  had  been  saved  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall,  ^Ir.  Humphrey  and 
!Mr.  Craddock,  and  they  were  assured  by  some  of  the 
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council  that  “his  Majesty  did  not  intend  to  impose  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  them.” 

The  delicacy  of  the  situation,  however,  may  be  sur¬ 
mised  from  two  letters  written  at  the  time  to  John  Win- 
throp  the  younger.  On  March  18th,  1632-3,  Edward 
Howes  wrote  expressing  his  strong  conviction  that  they 
needed  able  friends  to  protect  and  defend  their  cause  at 
court.  He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  ever-present  danger. 
Then,  on  March  26th,  Francis  Kirby  wrote  saying,  “Your 
friends  here,  who  are  members  of  your  plantation,  have 
had  much  to  do  to  answer  the  unjust  complaints  made 
to  the  king  and  council  of  your  government  there.”  And 
he  proceeds  to  say,  “I  know  T  need  not  advise  you,  that 
the  prayers  for  our  king  be  not  neglected  in  any  of  your 
publick  meetings;  and  I  advise  that  you  differ  no  more 
from  us  in  church  government,  than  you  shall  find  that 
we  differ  from  the  prescript  rule  of  God’s  word.” 

In  July  of  1634,  some  months  before  Williams  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  for  publicly  de¬ 
nouncing  the  patent,  and  breaking  his  promise,  as  they 
considered,  news  came  from  Mr.  Craddock  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  return  the  patent,  so  he  wrote  demand¬ 
ing  it.  Thereupon  the  governor  and  council  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  decided  to  answer  the  letter,  “but  not  to  return 
any  answer  or  excuse  to  the  council  at  that  time.” 

A  little  later  another  communication  was  received  from 
Afr.  Craddock  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  council’s  order 
whereby  they  were  commanded  to  return  the  patent. 
This  time  they  held  a  long  consultation  and  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  answer  Mr.  Craddock’s  letter,  and  excuse  them¬ 
selves  for  not  complying  with  the  command,  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  ^  done  only  by  order  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  which  would  not  meet  until  the  following 
September. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  court  on  Sept.  18th,  £600  were 
voted  for  the  fortification.  This  was  done  because  two 
ships  had  arrived  bringing  “a  copy  of  a  commission 
granted  to  the  two  archbishops  and  ten  others  of  the 
council,  to  regulate  all  plantations,  and  power  given  them 
or  any  five  of  them,  to  call  in  all  patents,  to  make  laws. 
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to  raise  tythes  and  portions  for  ministers,  to  remove  and 
punish  governours  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes, 
and  inflict  all  punishments,  even  death  itself.”  The  Col¬ 
ony  was  advised  that  this  was  meant  especially  for  them, 
and  that  ships  had  been  provided  to  take  soldiers  and 
the  new  Governor  to  Virginia,  but  it  was  suspected  that 
it  was  all  destined  for  Massachusetts,  the  idea  being  to 
force  upon  the  Colony  this  new  governor  and  the  discip¬ 
line  of  the  Church  of  England,  along  with  the  laws  of 
the  Commissioners.  Winthrop  records  that  this  caused 
the  magistrates  to  hasten  their  work  on  the  fortifications. 
So  great  was  the  concern  that  the  governor  and  assistants 
voted  £500  more  toward  the  fortifications. 

Under  the  circumstances  who  can  blame  the  magis¬ 
trates  for  being  somewhat  nervous,  and  for  being  perhaps 
unduly  suspicious  of  any  in  the  Colony  who  by  word  or 
deed  might  cause  them  to  be  further  suspected  of  dis¬ 
loyalty,  not  only  to  the  church,  but  also  to  the  crown. 

Unfortunately  within  a  month  and  a  half  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  court,  complaint  was  made  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  the  assistants,  that  the  ensign  at  Salem  had  been 
defaced,  by  cutting  out  the  red  cross.  Richard  Daven¬ 
port,  the  ensign  bearer,  was  ordered  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  court,  to  make  answer  to  the  charges.  No 
doubt  Winthrop  tells  the  truth  when  he  reports  that 
“much  matter  was  made  of  this,  as  fearing  it  would  be 
taken  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  or  of  like  high  nature,  in 
defacing  the  king’s  colours.”  Winthrop  then  goes  on  to 
explain  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  rather  “it  was 
done  upon  this  opinion,  that  the  red  cross  was  given  to 
the  king  of  England  by  the  pope,  as  an  ensign  of  victory, 
and  so  a  superstitious  thing,  and  a  relic  of  antichrist.” 

No  doubt  this  feeling  was  shared  by  many,  if  not  by 
a  great  majority  in  the  Colony,  as  will  appear  later.' 
In  fact,  Bradford  gives  us  telling  testimony  of  the  fear 
of  Winthrop  himself,  concerning  the  cross.  When  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop  and  '^^r.  Wilson  were  on  their  way  to 
Plymouth  as  previously  recorded,  they  came  to  a  river 
over  which  they  were  carried  by  Luddam,  their  guide. 
So  the  Governor  called  the  place  Luddam’s  Ford.  Then 
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they  came  to  a  place  called  Hue’s  Cross.  Here  “The  gov¬ 
ernor  being  displeased  at  that  name,  in  respect  that  such 
things  might  hereafter  give  the  Papists  occasion  to  say 
that  their  religion  was  first  planted  in  these  parts,  changed 
the  name  and  called  it  Hue’s  Folly.” 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  take  the  cross  out  of  a  name. 
It  was  quite  another  to  take  it  out  of  the  king’s  colors. 
Xo  wonder  that  the  magistrates  were  aroused.  There 
would  he  even  stronger  feeling  today,  at  any  mutilation 
of  the  flag.  Endicott  was  the  man  charged  with  the 
actual  deed.  He  was  later  brought  to  court  and  severely 
censured,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  disabled  to  hold  any 
public  office  for  the  period  of  one  year.  The  reason  why  a 
heavier  sentence  was  not  imposed  was  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  persuaded  that  “he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  not  of  any  evil  intent.” 

The  magistrates  were  greatly  alarmed,  not  so  much 
concerning  the  deed  itself,  as  about  the  interpretation 
which  might  be  placed  upon  it  in  England  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  effect  upon  the  Colony.  A  meeting  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  assistants,  therefore,  was  hastily  called,  at  the 
house  of  the  governor,  on  Hov.  27,  1634.  In  order  to 
avoid  suspicion  it  was  decided  that  a  letter  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Downing,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  who  was  in  London;  that  it  should  be  signed  by 
all  present;  and  that  they  should  express  their  disap¬ 
proval  of  what  Mr.  Endicott  had  done,  and  should  re¬ 
cord  their  purpose  of  punishing  him.  But  they  were  very 
careful  in  the  wording  of  the  letter,  writing  as  Winthrop 
said,  “with  as  much  wariness  as  we  might,”  for  they 
themselves  were  doubtful  about  the  lawful  use  of  the 
cross  in  the  ensign,  although  it  seemed  in  this  case  that 
the  act  was  most  unlawful. 

While  Endicott  was  the  one  who  cut  the  cross  from 
the  ensign,  and  while  he  was  sentenced  for  the  same,  it 
was  generally  considered  that  he  reflected  the  opinion 
of,  and  was  influenced  by,  Williams,  who  upon  the  death 
of  Skelton  on  August  2,  1634,  was  made  pastor  of  the 
church. 

If  we  are  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned,  we  ought  to 
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remember  that  it  was  after  all  this  had  transpired,  when 
the  magistrates  had  good  reason  to  be  most  sensitive  and 
fearful,  that  Williams  was  called  into  court,  on  the  charge 
of  having  broken  his  promise  and  of  teaching  publicly 
against  the  king’s  patent  and  of  the  sin  of  the  people  “in 
claiming  any  right  thereby  to  the  country.”  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  enemies  attacking  the  patent  from  with¬ 
out,  to  say  nothing  of  having  them  within. 

The  incident  concerning  the  cutting  of  the  cross  from 
the  ensign  in  Salem  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  1636  the  magistrates  took 
the  same  position  as  Endicott  and  Williams  had  done  a 
short  time  before.  It  came  about  thus: 

A  ship  named  the  Hector  was  in  the  harbor.  The  mas¬ 
ter’s  mate,  a  man  by  the  name  of  ^Miller,  denounced  some 
of  the  people  who  came  aboard  ship,  and  called  them  all 
traitors  and  rebels  because  the  king’s  colors  were  not 
flying  at  the  fort.  The  Governor  informed  the  Master, 
who  agreed  to  turn  the  mate  over  to  the  magistrates. 
But  it  so  happened  that  when  the  marshal  and  four  ser¬ 
geants  went  for  him  that  the  ^Master  was  away,  and  those 
in  command  would  not  give  Miller  up.  The  next  day 
the  Master  turned  him  over  to  the  court,  where  he  ad¬ 
mitted  his  offence  and  signed  a  submission,  after  which 
he  was  discharged.  The  wording  of  the  submission  is 
exceedingly  derogatory  and  severe,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Miller,  far  from  writing  it,  must  have  signed  it  with 
many  mental  reservations,  and  with  the  idea  that  this 
was  the  best  way  out  of  a  delicate  and  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion.  Then  the  tables  turned. 

The  governor  asked  the  Masters  present  if  they  had 
anything  to  say.  They  spoke  very  courteously,  but  nev- 
er^eless  made  it  very  plain,  that  if  they  on  their  return 
to  England  were  asked  what  colors  they  saw  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  they  wished  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  saw  the 
king’s  colors.  The  magistrates  tried  to  be  very  crafty  in 
their  reply,  and  said,  that  they  did  not  have  the  king’s 
colors.  Then,  no  doubt  to  their  great  discomfort,  the 
Masters  offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  same. 
Thereupon  they  were  forced  to  reveal  their  true  feelings, 
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and  replied,  that  they  were  persuaded  that  the  cross  was 
idolatrous,  “and  might  not  be  set  in  their  ensign.”  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  were  conscientious  in  their  position,  but 
they  desired  safety  as  well  as  a  clear  conscience.  So  they 
conferred  with  Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Cotton,  and  it  was 
finally  decided,  that  the  king’s  colors  “might  be  set  up 
at  the  fort  upon  this  distinction,  that  the  fort  was  main¬ 
tained  in  the  king’s  name.”  Some  of  them  could  not 
accept  this  bit  of  sophistry,  and  so  could  not  join  in  the 
act,  but  even  they  were  so  doubtful  or  fearful  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  oppose  the  suggestion. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  actual 
colors  used  by  the  colonists  after  the  removal  of  the  cross. 
Winthrop  and  other  writers  fail  to  give  us  the  desired 
information.  But  a  Journal  written  by  Jasper  Bankers 
and  Peter  Slmi:er,  and  made  available  to  the  public  by 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  shows  us  what  it  was. 
The  men  were  from  Holland  and  were  members  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  sect  called  Labadists.  They  were  seeking  land 
where  they  could  establish  a  colony  for  their  co-religion¬ 
ists.  After  visiting  the  Middle  Colonists  they  returned 
to  Europe  by  way  of  Boston.  The  journal  contains  this 
notation:  “I  observe  that  while  the  English  flag  or  color 
has  a  red  ground  with  a  small  white  field  in  the  upper¬ 
most  corner,  where  there  is  a  red  cross,  they  have  here 
dispensed  with  the  cross  in  their  colors,  and  preserved  the 
rest.” 

But  now  to  return  to  Williams.  In  April,  1635,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  court.  The  charge  against 
him  seems  not  to  be  the  breaking  of  his  promise  or  his 
public  teaching  against  the  patent,  but  rather  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to  tender  an  oath 
to  an  unregenerate  man.  In  so  doing,  Williams  claimed 
that  they  had  communion  with  an  unregenerate  man  in 
the  worship  of  God,  and  furthermore,  that  they  caused 
the  man  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  Again  the 
ministers  w^ere  present  and  argued  the  matter.  Endicott 
is  reported  to  have  supported  Williams  at  the  first,  but 
later  to  have  given  w'ay. 
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In  July  of  1635  Williams  was  summoned  again,  and 
appeared  before  the  court,  charged  with  dangerous  opin¬ 
ions.  First,  he  held  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to 
punish  the  breach  of  the  first  table  (that  is,  the  first  four 
commandments),  except  in  such  cases  as  disturbed  the 
civic  peace.  Second,  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to 
tender  an  oath  to  an  unregenerate  man;  Third,  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  pray  with  such,  even  though  a  wife  or 
child;  Fourth,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  give  thanks  after 
the  sacrament  or  after  meat. 

The  position  and  the  charges  demonstrate  most  effec¬ 
tively  the  queer  ways  in  which  not  only  Williams,  but  the 
magistrates  confused  fundamentals  and  accidentals. 
Williams  is  to  be  commended  most  heartily  for  his  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  his  stand  for  liberty  in  matters  of 
religion.  His  contention  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  has  long  since  been  accepted  on  all  sides.  But 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  a  mind 
more  gifted  in  distinguishing  the  important  from  the  un¬ 
important,  the  vital  from  the  trivial.  But  he  was  so 
constituted  that  he  defended  the  one  as  rigorously  as  the 
other.  The  same  tendency  is  found  in  the  magistrates 
and  the  ministers. 

The  issues  he  created  and  championed  seemed  almost 
unbelievable.  In  Salem  the  episode  of  the  veils  is  most 
ridiculous.  But  we  must  not  be  too  hard  and  critical 
of  Williams,  for  it  was  Skelton  who,  according  to  Hub¬ 
bard,  was  the  first  to  insist  that  all  the  women  wear  veils, 
‘‘under  the  penalty  of  non-communion.”  He  urged  it 
both  as  a  duty  and  a  necessity.  Williams  followed  the 
line  which  Skelton  had  laid  down,  and  did  it  with  equal, 
or  even  greater  dogmatism.  It  must  have  been  with  the 
greatest  relish  that  '^^r.  Cotton,  speaking  in  the  pulpit 
of  his  rival  Mr.  Williams  one  Sunday  morning,  demon¬ 
strated  from  Scripture  that  veils  were  worn,  in  Hebrew 
time,  only  by  virgins,  widows,  or  by  women  of  the  street, 
and  then  beheld  the  results  of  his  labors,  in  the  fact  that 
women  came  to  the  afternoon  lecture  by  Mr.  Williams, 
unveiled. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Cotton  was  more  clever  than  con- 
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sistent,  for  he  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife’s  admission  to 
the  church  gave  testimony  for  her,  saying  that  she  should 
not  he  put  to  open  confession,  as  it  was  not  befitting  a 
woman’s  modesty.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  modesty  of  3i[rs.  Cotton  in  Boston,  than 
for  the  modesty  of  the  women  in  Salem,  which  Mr. 
Williams  had  a  mind  to  protect. 

At  the  court  at  which  Williams  was  censured  for  his 
erroneous  opinions,  the  church  in  Salem  was  criticised 
for  having  called  him  to  become  its  leader  at  a  time  when 
the  other  churches  were  about  “to  admonish  him  of  his 
errours.”  The  magistrates  and  ministers  concurred  in 
the  view  that  his  ideas  were  both  erroneous  and  danger¬ 
ous,  and  they  held  that  the  church  was  guilty  of  contempt 
in  calling  him  at  that  time.  But  no  sentence  was  passed. 
Rather  time  was  given  both  to  the  church  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  to  consider  matters  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
court,  and  then  “to  give  satisfaction,  or  to  expect  sen¬ 
tence.”  And  it  was  decided,  upon  advice  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  which  had  been  requested  by  the  magistrates,  “that 
if  any  one  persisted  in  those  opinions,  he  ought  to  be 
removed.” 

At  this  point  matters  rapidly  became  worse  rather  than 
better.  The  people  in  Salem  had  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  a  piece  of  land  in  Marblehead  Heck,  which 
they  felt  belonged  to  them.  The  case  was  not  considered 
on  its  merits,  but  was  put  over  until  it  was  seen  what 
satisfaction  the  church  and  ministers  would  make  con¬ 
cerning  the  charges  against  them.  Williams  was  natu¬ 
rally  and  rightly  aroused.  The  people  shared  his  feel¬ 
ings.  In  consequence  letters  were  sent  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  churches,  asking  them  to  admonish  the  magistrates 
about  this  (as  they  called  it)  heinous  sin.  The  intentions 
behind  the  letters  may  have  been  of  the  best.  But  the 
results  were  distinctly  bad.  The  deputies  of  Salem  were 
not  received  by  the  next  court,  until  satisfaction  was  given 
about  the  letters. 

In  August  Mr.  Williams  was  indisposed  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  speak.  He  wrote  to  the  church  saying  that  he 
could  not  have  communion  with  the  churches  of  the  Bay, 
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and  stating  that  he  would  not  have  communion  with  his 
own  Church  unless  they  likewise  refused  to  fellowship 
with  these  sister  churches.  It  is  recorded  that  the  church 
was  grieved  by  the  epistle. 

In  September  Mr.  Endicott  appeared  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  and  sought  to  justify  the  letters  sent  to  the 
churches.  But  he  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  was  careful  to 
retract  and  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  before  matters  went 
too  far  and  his  case  became  irreparable.  So  here  he 
acknowledged  his  fault,  and  was  discharged. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  Williams.  Above  all  things 
he  was  honest,  and  also  courageous.  He  took  his  posi¬ 
tion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  stood  his  ground,  and  then  took 
the  consequences.  Endicott  might  take  to  cover,  to  save 
his  skin,  but  not  so  with  Williams.  In  October  he  was 
brought  before  the  court  again,  charged  with  two  letters. 
The  first  was  the  letter  sent  to  the  churches  condemning 
the  magistrates.  The  second  was  the  letter  to  his  own 
Church  in  Salem,  urging  the  people  not  to  fellowship 
with  the  other  churches.  But  he,  instead  of  recanting, 
stood  his  ground  and  defended  his  opinions.  The  court 
was  narrow  and  bigoted.  Williams  was  exceedingly  opin¬ 
ionated.  Here  Greek  met  Greek.  The  court,  however, 
sought  to  be  fair.  Williams  was  offered  a  month’s  delay, 
after  which  time  there  would  be  further  conference  and 
discussion.  Perhaps  his  courage  and  zeal  surpassed  his 
judgment,  for  he  chose  to  debate  the  matter  immediately. 
Mr.  Hooker  was  selected  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue 
with  him  and  to  show  him  his  mistakes.  Hooker  was  a 
man  of  ability,  but  he  assumed  a  large  contract  when  he 
undertook  to  convince  M'illiams  of  his  errors.  Hooker 
failed,  and  the  next  morning  Williams  was  sentenced  to 
leave  the  colony  within  six  weeks.  In  this  predicament, 
as  often  happens,  his  own  church  deserted  him,  or  at 
least  Winthrop  reports  that  “it  had  him  under  question 
for  the  same  cause,”  and  further,  that  it  “openly  dis¬ 
claimed  his  errors,  and  wrote  a  humble  submission  to 
the  magistrates,  acknowledging  their  fault  in  joining  with 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  letter  to  the  churches.” 

Upon  this  turn  of  events,  Williams  adopted  a  drastic 
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policy  with  his  own  church.  He  wTote  a  letter  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  withdraw  from  the  other  churches  or  he 
would  withdraw  from  them.  His  threat  did  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  and  he,  true  to  his  word,  renounced 
communion  with  them.  But  he  was  not  to  be  silenced. 
He  established  a  preaching  service  at  his  own  house.  So 
far  did  he  carry  his  scruples,  that  when  his  wife  con¬ 
tinued  to  attend  the  church  he  refused,  as  Cotton  Mather 
tells  us,  to  fellowship  with  her  in  religious  exercises.  But 
Williams  always  had  his  faithful  followers.  There  were 
those  who  followed  him  from  Pl,>Tnouth.  Likewise  there 
were  those  who  were  true  to  him  in  Salem. 

It  seems  that  because  of  the  condition  of  his  health, 
because  of  the  winter,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons  as 
well,  a  stay  of  his  sentence  had  been  granted,  allowing 
him  until  spring  to  depart.  It  seems  to  have  been  granted 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  he  should  refrain  from 
the  further  propagation  of  his  disagreeable  and  disrupt¬ 
ing  opinions.  About  whether  he  was  supremely  consci¬ 
entious,  or  plainly  self-willed,  people  differ  in  their  opin¬ 
ions.  But  it  is  known  that  he  did  not  cease  preaching. 

So  it  was,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  governor  and  assist¬ 
ants,  held  in  January,  that  they  were  reliably  informed 
that  Williams  was  continuing  the  meetings  in  his  house, 
and  that  he  was  preaching  “even  about  the  points  he  had 
been  censured  for.”  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  England  on  a  ship  which  was  about  ready 
to  leave.  This  was  decided  upon  because  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  he  had  gathered  about  20  people  about  him, 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  follow  him  to  the  region  of 
Narragansett  Bay  where  his  dangerous  ideas  might  spread 
and  still  disturb  the  Colony.  A  warrant  was  sent,  order¬ 
ing  him  to  come  to  Boston  to  be  shipped.  He  replied 
saying  that  he  could  not  comply  without  hazard  to  his 
life.  Accordingly  a  boat  was  sent  for  him,  and  Captain 
Underhill  was  commissioned  to  take  him  and  carry  him 
aboard  the  ship,  which  then  lay  at  Xantasket.  But 
Williams  had  received  word  of  the  plan,  and  accordingly 
when  they  came  to  his  house  in  Salem,  they  learned  that 
he  had  been  gone  for  three  days.  He  had  done  what  they 
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feared  he  would  do,  and  what  Winthrop  seems  to  have 
advised  him  to  do.  He  had  gone  to  the  Harragansett’ 
country. 

People  naturally  differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of 
this  kindly  and  lovable,  and  yet  provoking  man.  There 
are  those  who  laud  him  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  who  stood 
for  the  highest  principles,  and  who  paid  the  penalty  for 
the  same,  through  the  harshness,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  of 
the  ministers  and  magistrates.  He  must  have  had  many 
appealing  qualities,  for  many  followed  him  with  affec¬ 
tion,  and  even  some  of  those  who  noted  his  weakness  and 
opposed  his  opinions,  blessed  God  for  his  services,  and 
maintained  friendly  attitudes,  even  after  his  banishment. 
This  was  true  of  some  of  those  in  Plymouth.  It  was  true 
of  no  less  a  personage  than  Winthrop  in  the  Bay. 

But  the  fault  was  not  entirely  one-sided.  We  are  not 
confronted  with  a  saint  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  de¬ 
mons  on  the  other.  Williams  was  flesh  and  blood;  he  was 
man  and  not  God;  he  had  human  faults  and  frailties. 
The  magistrates  must  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  their 
day,  not  of  ours.  They  were  narrow,  bigoted,  severe, 
cunning,  inconsistent  and  un-Christian.  In  driving  Wil¬ 
liams  from  the  Colony  they  banished  one  whom  the  world 
has  come  to  know  and  revere.  But  they  were  men  of 
character,  too,  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  ideas  and 
types  of  organization  which  were  rapidly  becoming  anti¬ 
quated  both  in  church  and  state.  And  even  the  severest 
critics  of  the  magistrates  of  ^iFassaehusetts  must  admit 
that  prior  to,  and  in  his  banishment,  the  court  showed  a 
consideration  and  leniency  which  was  seldom  granted  to 
similar  political  and  religious  offenders,  either  on  the 
continent,  the  Mother  country,  or  here  in  the  Colony. 

Time  and  space  permit  only  the  slightest  reference  to- 
Williams  in  Rhode  Island,  which  he  founded.  We  can 
only  record  a  few  impressions  of  his  life  and  contribu¬ 
tion  there. 

Perhaps  the  thing  which  impresses  one  first  and  fore¬ 
most  is  his  attitude  toward  Massachusetts.  It  would  not 
have  been  strange,  if  after  what  he  considered  to  be  a, 
most  harsh  and  cruel  banishment,  he  had  become  bitter 
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and  vindictive,  and  had  sought  ways  and  means  of  re¬ 
taliating  against  the  Colony.  But  there  is  no  record  of 
anything  of  the  sort.  In  fact,  when  Massachusetts  was 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  Williams  took 
great  pains  to  keep  the  Xarragansetts  from  joining  with 
the  Pequods.  Furthermore,  he  persuaded  them  to  ally 
themselves  tvith  the  English  in  Iklassachusetts  Bay  and 
Pljunouth,  and  he  sent  Winthrop  valuable  information 
about  the  Pequods  and  their  environment.  So  in  this 
and  other  ways,  if  he  did  not  obey  the  injunction  to  love 
his  enemies,  his  attitude  and  actions  ought  to  have  heaped 
coals  of  fire  on  their  heads. 

Another  impression  w’hich  we  cannot  escape,  is  that 
when  Williams  was  once  established  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  represented  not  the  critical  minority,  but  the  re¬ 
sponsible  majority,  that  he  himself  became  less  cen¬ 
sorious  and  critical,  and  was  more  constructive  and 
conservative.  While  there  were  problems  and  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  without  end,  his  love  for  disputa¬ 
tion  and  argument  seems  to  have  been  exercised  on 

Mr.  Cotton  and  not  so  much  on  his  fellow  colonists.  In 
fact,  not  until  near  the  end  of  his  life  did  the  old  spirit 
flare  up  with  the  old-time  zeal. 

The  Quakers,  along  with  other  persecuted  dissenters 
were  welcomed  to  Rhode  Island.  Two  women  once  vis¬ 
ited  him  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  their  doctrine,  but 
in  vain.  In  one  of  their  meetings  which  he  attended 

he  arose  and  tried  to  speak  about  “the  true  and  the  false 

Christ,  the  true  and  the  false  Spirit.”  But  one  of  the 
men  began  to  pray.  Then  followed  a  hymn  and  another 
prayer,  and  then  the  meeting  was  dismissed.  But  in 
1671  the  Quakers  were  visited  by  their  leader,  George 
Fox,  who  attracted  much  attention  and  caused  great 
excitement.  Williams  sent  a  challenge  to  debate  14 
propositions  which  he  laid  down.  Fox  did  not  receive 
the  challenge  until  after  he  had  left  Rhode  Island,  so 
his  part  was  taken  by  three  of  the  brethren.  The  four¬ 
teen  propositions,  the  debate,  and  the  report  of  the  same 
which  he  entitled  “George  Fox  Digg’d  out  of  his  Bur- 
rowes”  were  all  so  bitter  and  acrimonious  that  Gov.  Cod- 
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flington  denounced  him  in  strong  terms,  and  others  whom 
Williams  considered  his  friends  turned  against  him.  But 
this  was  only  an  episode.  His  prevailing  temper  was 
that  of  consideration  and  conciliation. 

This  spirit  seems  to  have  come  to  its  completed  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  kindly  and  humane  dealings  with  the 
Indians.  They  welcomed  him  as  a  trusted  friend,  on 
his  arrival  at  Jfarragansett  Bay.  They  gave  him  land, 
for  which  they  evidently  refused  direct  payment,  al¬ 
though  according  to  William’s  own  words  he  must  have 
rendered  adequate  remuneration  in  the  hospitality  of 
his  home,  and  the  free  use  of  boats  and  other  appliances. 

He  took  pains,  not  only  to  understand  them,  but  to 
interpret  them  to  others.  On  his  way  to  England,  where 
he  hoped  to  secure  a  charter,  he  ^vrote  a  book  on  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Indians.  His  combination 
of  grammar  and  vocabulary,  along  with  interesting  in¬ 
formation  and  human-interest  stories  might  well  be  taken 
as  a  precedent  by  authors  of  similar  texts  today.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  truly  interested  in  the  Indians  —  not  only  in 
iheir  spiritual,  but  also  in  their  physical  welfare.  Had 
all  others  in  the  K’ew  World  been  as  just  and  consider¬ 
ate  in  their  attitude,  the  terrible  massacres  and  the 
equally  dreadful  reprisals,  would  never  have  been  known, 
and  some  of  the  darkest  pages  in  our  history,  would* 
never  have  been  penned. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  welcome  which  Rhode 
Island  gave  to  persecuted  dissenters.  In  consequence 
many  cranks  were  attracted  to  the  settlement.  The  road 
toward  liberty  and  democracy  was  by  no  means  smooth, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  Williams  never  receded  from 
his  position,  and  furthermore,  he  built  securely  enough, 
so  that  the  edifice  remained. 

Among  the  sects  which  naturally  came  to  the  Harra- 
gansett  region,  were  the  Anabaptists.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  that  many  of  Williams’  opinions  harmonized 
with  theirs.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  became 
sufficiently  converted  to  their  position  to  be  re-baptized 
and  unite  with  them.  This,  however,  was  not  for  long; 
it  was  only  for  three  or  four  months.  He  was  too  much 
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of  an  individualist  to  be  restrained  by  their  established 
beliefs.  So  he  left  the  church,  and  became  what  was 
known  as  a  Seeker. 

In  speaking  of  the  tolerance  of  "Williams,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  to  stand  for 
freedom  of  conscience.  Twenty-five  years  before  Wil¬ 
liams’  birth  William  of  Orange  in  opposing  the  perse¬ 
cutions  at  !Middleburg  said,  “You  have  no  right  to 
trouble  yourselves  with  any  man’s  conscience,  so  long  as 
nothing  is  done  to  cause  harm  or  public  scandal.”  Many 
others  likewise  had  taken  the  same  position. 

In  Maryland  about  the  same  time  religious  freedom 
was  granted  to  those  of  Christian  faith.  But  so  far  did 
Williams  go  that  he  welcomed  into  his  Colony,  not  only 
Christians  of  all  varieties,  but  Jews  and  unbelievers. 
The  wonder  is,  that  at  a  time  when  men  gave  such  free 
expression  to  their  opinions  and  emotions,  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  able  to  succeed. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  wish  to  present  two  docu¬ 
ments,  both  of  which  express  in  practical  form  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  ideals  of  this  man  whose  greatest  faults,  per¬ 
haps,  were,  that  he  was  persistent,  and  that  he  was  one 
hundred  years  ahead  of  his  times. 

The  first  document  is  the  Compact,  drawn  up  for  the 
earliest  government  of  the  settlement.  By  it  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  be,  by,  and  for  the  people,  and  solely 
under  civil  control.  The  ecclesiastical  power  was  elimi¬ 
nated,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  state,  but  like¬ 
wise  for  the  safety  of  religion. 

The  Compact  reads: 

“We  whose  names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  inhabitt 
in  ye  towne  of  Providence,  do  proniise  to  subject  our¬ 
selves  in  active  or  passive  obedience  to  all  such  orders 
or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  publick  good  of  or 
body  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  maior  consent  of  the 
present  Inhabitants,  maisters  of  families.  Incorporated 
together  into  a  towme  fellowship  and  others  whome  they 
shall  admitt  unto  them,  only  in  civil  things” 

The  second  document  is  a  part  of  the  Charter  granted 
in  1663  by  Charles  II  to  the  Colony.  It  incorporates 
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one  of  the  great  principles  for  which  Williams  had 
fought  and  suffered. 

“No  person  within  the  said  Colony,  at  any  time  here¬ 
after,  shall  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted, 
or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  in  opinion,  in 
matters  of  religion,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil 
peace  of  our  said  Colony;  but  that  all  and  every  person 
and  persons,  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  in  all  times 
hereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his  own  and 
their  own  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of 
religious  concernments,  throughout  the  tract  of  land 
hereinafter  mentioned,  they  behaving  themselves  peace¬ 
ably  and  quietly  and  not  using  their  liberty  to  licentious¬ 
ness  and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward 
disturbance  of  others.” 
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liams”;  Northend,  “The  Bay  Colony”;  Prof.  J.  L.  Din- 
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THE  “WEST  COUNTRY”  ORIGIN  OF  SALEM’S 
SETTLEMENT. 


By  Charles  Edward  BA^'KS. 


As  Naumkeag  follows  PljTnouth  very  closely  in  priority 
and  importance  of  settlement,  it  is  correspondingly  inter¬ 
esting  from  a  genealogical  aspect  to  examine  the  local 
English  origin  of  her  earliest  settlers  who  were  here 
before  the  Great  Emigration  of  1630  brought  by  the 
Winthrop  Fleet  to  Salem  and  Boston.  It  is  stating  noth¬ 
ing  particularly  new  to  name  the  “West  Country”  of 
England,  meaning  the  Counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset  and 
Devon,  as  the  probable  source  of  these  pioneers  who  saw 
the  later  ships  bringing  the  Higginson  and  Winthrop 
emigrants  to  Naumkeag  harbor;  and  preceded  the  Boston 
settlers  by  several  years.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
Rev.  John  White,  of  Dorchester,  England,  was  the  first 
moving  spirit  in  the  attempts  at  settling  a  colony  at 
Cape  Ann,  and  he  has  been  rightfully  acclaimed  as  the 
“Founder  of  Massachusetts,”  for  he  was  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  in  turn  with  the  management  of  the  Dorchester, 
the  New  England,  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Companies.^ 

In  addition  to  this  spiritual  leader,  the  Lords  Lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  three  counties  in  1623  had  issued  procla¬ 
mations  advising  and  encouraging  the  merchants  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions  to  emigrate  to  New  England  with 
a  view  of  extending  the  trade  of  the  empire  then  develop¬ 
ing  overseas.  Sir  Francis  Russell,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Dorset,  set  forth  his  “reasons  shewinge  the  benefitt  that 
would  ensue  to  those  his  Ma’ties  Realmes  by  setlinge 
in  those  Plantacons  in  New  England,  and  espetially  unto 
the  W'esterne  pte  of  the  Kingdome.”*  This  proclamation 
offered  grants  of  200  acres  of  land,  of  which  every  settler 

1  Rose-Troup,  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  and  Its  Pre¬ 
decessors,  1930. 

2  Found  by  the  author  among  the  Corporation  Archives  of 
Exeter,  England.  It  was  dated  at  Chiswick,  December  16th, 
1623.  See  on  this  subject  the  Records  of  the  Council  for  New 
England,  pp.  12,  14. 
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would  be  “made  Lord/’  and  an  additional  100  acres  for 
each  and  every  person  transported  by  him.  This  was,  as 
far  as  known,  the  earliest  local  effort  to  stimulate  emi¬ 
gration  to  our  coast,  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  a  study 
of  the  activities  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1620,  that  their  efforts  were  largely  centered 
in  the  West  Country.  No  other  part  of  England  had 
shown  such  interest  in  the  colonization  of  New  England, 
Bristol  excepted,  of  course,  but  that  city  was  essentially 
the  great  port  of  Somersetshire. 

In  addition  to  this,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  well 
merited  the  title  of  “Father  of  American  Colonization,” 
was  a  Somersetshire  man,  who  had  been  Captain  of  the 
Fort  at  Pl;\Tnouth  in  Devon,  and  as  associate  of  Sir  John 
Popham,  also  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  had  set  out  the 
first  expedition  in  1607  that  settled  at  Kennebec  on  the 
Maine  coast.  It  is,  therefore,  to  this  part  of  England, 
where  the  beginnings  of  these  movements  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  empire  took  place,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
homes  of  the  venturous  men  who  are  known  to  have  been 
the  first  settlers  of  Salem,  under  such  distinguished  lead¬ 
ership.  These  first  settlements  at  Cape  Ann  and  Naum- 
keag  were  essentially  business  enterprises,  of  which  the 
religious  interests  occupied  only  the  normal  relation  that 
the  Church  held  to  the  usual  domestic  life  and  concerns 
of  the  people  at  home.  They  did  not  come  here  to  con¬ 
vert  the  heathen,  reform  their  own  Church,  or  interfere 
with  the  methods  and  drapery  of  Avorship  of  others.  That 
was  imposed  on  them  by  the  later  comers  from  a  different 
part  of  England  which  had  had  no  part  in  the  discovery 
and  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Maine  coast. 
The  Puritans  from  East  Anglia,  who  came  to  occupy  the 
places  already  opened  up  by  the  sea-dogs  of  the  West 
Country,  were  like  the  well-known  birds  who  pre-empt 
the  nests  prepared  by  others ;  and  coming  in  swarms  soon 
changed  the  character  of  this  quiet  English  outpost  of 
normal  English  life  into  a  theological  arena. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  to 
consider  the  historical  side  of  the  personal  beginnings  of 
Salem,  except  to  provide  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
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those  who  gave  it  a  place  in  our  history.  It  is  true  that 
they  did  not  create  much  stir,  kept  no  journals  for  pos¬ 
terity,  like  Bradford  and  Winthrop,  yet  they  were  the 
real  founders  of  Salem.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
these  pioneers  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  four 
groups:  (1)  those  who  may  be  called  the  Cape  Ann  com¬ 
pany;  (2)  those  who  came  in  1628  with  Endicott;  (3) 
those  who  came  in  1629  with  Higginson  and  Skelton; 
and  (4)  those  who  came  in  1630  in  the  Lyon,  sailing  from 
Bristol.  It  would  require  the  particularity  of  a  post¬ 
mortem  dissection  to  separate  the  third  and  fourth  groups, 
who  originated  in  a  different  section  of  England.  Of 
the  origins  of  the  first  two  groups  a  few  are  already  known, 
but  they  will  be  included  in  the  list  to  fix  the  topo¬ 
graphical  picture  of  the  West  Country  contribution  to 
the  founding  of  Salem.  The  author’s  suggestions  of  the 
homes  of  the  others  in  that  region  are  taken  from  his 
notes  made  in  England  during  four  years  of  researches. 

The  Cape  Ann  Company,  1624-1626. 

There  were  14  settlers  left  at  this  place  in  1624,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  Dorchester  Company,  which  ceased 
to  function  in  1626,  and  from  thence  the  majority  re¬ 
moved  to  I^aumkeag,  while  Eev.  John  Lyford,  their  pas¬ 
tor,  decided  to  go  to  Virginia.  The  leader  of  those  who 
chose  E'aumkeag  was 

1.  Roger  Conant.  His  immediate  residence  when 
he  emigrated  in  1623  was  London,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
LawTence  Jewry,  where  he  and  his  brother  Christopher 
lived.  The  Conant  family  originated  at  East  Budleigh, 
Devonshire,  where  Roger  was  born.  An  uncle,  Rev.  John 
Conant,  was  vicar  of  L\Tnington,  Somerset,  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  group  mentioned  below. 

2.  Thomas  Gardner.  It  is  indicated  from  records 
in  the  author’s  collection,  that  this  early  settler  came  from 
the  Tithing  of  Hurst  in  the  parish  of  Martock,  about  five 
miles  from  Lymington. 

3.  .loHN  Bai.ch.  According  to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  his  descendants,  given  a  century  or  more  ago,  he  came 
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from  Horton,  which  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ilminater, 
Somerset,  about  ten  miles  from  Lymington. 

4.  Thomas  Gray.  No  definite  clue  to  the  home  of 
this  settler  can  be  offered  except  the  general  inference 
that,  like  the  rest  of  his  companions,  he  came  from  Som¬ 
erset. 

5.  Walter  Knight.  This  name  is  found  in  1627 
in  the  Tithing  of  Staplegrove  near  Taunton,  Somerset, 
and  is  the  only  instance  of  the  name  coming  under  the 
notice  of  the  author  and  should  be  a  clue  worth  following. 

6.  William  Trask.  He  came  from  East  Coker,  Som¬ 
erset,  about  five  miles  south  of  L^^nington  and  Ilchester. 
Other  later  immigrants  came  from  this  parish. 

7.  John  Tilley.  This  surname  is  found  in  a  dozen 
parishes  in  Somerset,  but  from  collateral  evidences  it  is 
indicated  that  this  early  settler  came  from  Chilthorne 
Domer,  about  two  miles  from  Ilchester.  It  is  also  prob¬ 
able  that  he  is  the  emigrant  of  this  name  who  came  in 
the  Mary  and  John,  1630,  having  returned  to  England 
after  the  removal  to  Naumkeag. 

8.  Peter  Pai-frey.  While  this  surname  is  common 
in  Somerset,  the  only  occurrence  of  Peter,  known  to  the 
writer,  is  found  in  the  will  of  Agnes  Hackham,  widow, 
of  Membury,  Devon,  1605,  when  she  called  him  grand¬ 
son,  the  son  of  William  Palfrey  and  her  daughter  Joan. 
Membury  is  only  three  miles  from  the  Somerset  border. 
John  Palfrey,  a  tanner,  lived  in  Horton,  Ilminster,  the 
home  of  John  Balch,  in  1605;  also  a  Kobert  Palfrey  died 
there  1630,  and  this  clue  seems  quite  definite  for  the 
emigrant. 

9.  John  Woodbury.  One  of  his  name,  a  husband¬ 
man,  was  living  in  East  Coker  in  1622,  and  may  be  the 
early  emigrant  to  Cape  Ann.  He  returned  to  England 
about  1627  and  on  19  Mch.  1627/8  as  John  Woodberrie 
of  Dorchester,  Dorset,  he  was  licensed  at  Wells  to  marry 
Annes  Napper  of  Harding,  Somerset.  Agnes  being  the 
name  of  his  second  wife  it  is  probable  that  she  was  the 
Agnes  Napper  baptized  1  May,  1598,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Napper,  churchwarden  of  the  parish.  Several  families 
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of  her  name  lived  in  Tintinhull  in  1628,  about  a  mile 
from  Ilchester,  probably  kinsmen  of  the  Harding  family, 
so  that  the  neighborhood  associations  of  this  group  are 
explained. 

10.  Eobert  Norman.  This  surname  is  found  in 
about  a  dozen  parishes  in  Somerset  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  this  settler  at  Salem.  The  nearest  one  to 
the  region  under  consideration  is  Corton  Denham,  about 
six  miles  east  of  Ilchester,  and  a  Kichard  Norman  lived 
at  Charlton  Musgrove,  a  dozen  miles  distant.  They  are 
the  only  ones  apparently  useful  to  remember  as  clues. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Cape  Ann  men  of  1623 
and  1624  who  came  to  settle  at  Naumkeag  were  from  a 
definite  and  somewhat  limited  area  in  Somersetshire.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  Lymington  was  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Rosewell,  who  was  an  influential  factor  in  the 
Dorchester  Company  and  in  the  later  patent  procured  in 
his  name  for  colonizing  the  territory  covered  by  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Massachusetts  Bay  Charter.  The  details  of  this 
charter  are  unknown,  as  no  copy  of  it  is  believed  to  be 
in  existence.  His  associates  were  Thomas  Southcote  of 
Mohuns  Ottery,  Devon;  Sir  John  Young  of  Colyton, 
Devon;  Simon  Whitcombe  of  Sherborne,  Dorset,  and  John 
Humphrey  of  Dorchester.  This  new  company  was  com¬ 
monly  called  the  New  England  Company.  It  was  only 
natural  that  Rosewell  should  select  persons  from  his  own 
neighborhood  to  go  to  the  new  settlement  at  Cape  Ann 
and  Naumkeag  to  carry  on  the  work  of  planting  a  colony. 

The  Company  at  London’s  Plantation. 

The  next  scene  in  this  changing  panorama  of  religious 
and  political  schemes  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  under  a  more  stable  chartered  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  provisions  for  local  government,  brings  the 
story  to  the  now  famous  grant  by  the  King  on  March  4th, 
1628/9,  of  our  charter  establishing  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 
The  same  persons  above  named,  with  the  addition  of  John 
Endicott,  were  named  as  the  incorporators,  and  numerous 
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others  as  “Associates”  completed  the  roster  of  Adven¬ 
turers  engaged  in  this  great  project.  Among  these  new 
members  was  Matthew  Cradock,  whose  niece  had  married 
Endicott,  and  among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  company 
was  to  elect  Cradock  as  Governor  and  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  management  of  the  settlement  at  Salem  by 
officials  with  delegated  authority  of  the  new  Governor 
and  Assistants.  Endicott  was  selected  for  this  task  and 
his  post  was  officially  called  “London’s  Plantation,”  as  it 
was  only  a  local  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the 
greater  territory.  Endicott  promptly  set  about  gathering 
a  company  of  settlers  to  join  him  in  strengthening  the 
small  numbers  already  planted  at  Salem,  and  the  West 
Country  influence  was  still  manifest,  with  a  wider  field 
for  selection.  One  of  his  company  came  from  Cambridge. 
The  Abigail,  Capt.  Henry  Gaudens,  was  chartered,  and 
he  arranged  to  sail  from  Weymouth  with  his  party  in 
June.  He  assembled  about  50  or  60  people  for  the  under¬ 
taking  and  they  arrived  September  6th,  1628,  at  Salem. 
Of  this  company  probably  a  quarter  were  males,  artisans, 
husbandmen  and  fishermen. 

1.  John  Endicott.  Notwithstanding  his  subsequent 
official  prominence,  the  antecedents  of  this  noted  colonial 
character  remain  undetermined.  Endicott  is  a  distinc¬ 
tive  Devonshire  name  and  is  not  found  at  that  period  in 
any  other  county  of  England,  and  he  may  be  classed  as 
a  West  Country  product  indirectly;  nevertheless,  Devon 
does  not  yield  up  the  secret  of  his  descent.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  he  was  from  Chagford,  but  the  evidence  is 
without  legal  or  genealogical  merit.®  The  statement  by 
Adams^  that  he  was  a  parishioner  of  Rev.  John  White  of 
Dorchester  is  also  without  proof,  or  even  good  excuse 
for  placing  him  there  or  anywhere  in  Dorset.  It  is  the 

8  Made  by  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  in  a  pamphlet,  Hands  Across 
the  Sea.  His  evidences  were  examined  by  the  author  ot  this 
article  in  their  original  form,  and  rejected  as  lacking  any 
identification  with  John  Endicott  of  New  England,  directly 
or  by  inference 

*  Founding  of  New  England,  I,  124.  His  next  statement  in 
the  same  paragraph  is  also  incorrect  as  to  the  relationships 
of  John  Humphry. 
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opinion  of  the  writer  that  he  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  a 
Devon  Endicott  who  removed  to  London,  and  that  John 
was  bom  there  and  brought  up  in  the  metropolis,  be¬ 
coming  a  professional  soldier,  serving  in  the  low  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  he  obtained  his  title  of  Captain. 

2.  Eichaed  Beackeitburt.  One  of  this  name  is 
found  in  the  parishes  of  Folke  and  Holnest,  Dorsetshire, 
a  few  miles  from  Sherborne,  the  home  of  the  Whitcombes, 
who  were  interested  in  the  Dorchester  and  Massachusetts 
companies. 

3.  William  Beackeitbijet.  Brother  of  Eichard. 

4.  Hugh  Laseix.  From  circumstantial  evidence  in 
the  Mss.  collections  of  the  author,  it  is  believed  that  he 
came  from  the  Tithing  of  Childhay,  Dorset.  The  sur¬ 
name  is  very  rare. 

5.  Lawrence  Leach.  Possibly  from  the  hamlet  of 
Ash  in  the  parish  of  Martock,  Somerset,  about  four  miles 
from  Lymington. 

6.  Eooee  Moeet,  or  Mo  wet.  Evidence  points  to 
the  Tithing  of  Drimpton,  Dorset,  as  the  possible  origin 
of  this  settler,  as  later  immigrants  to  New  England  came 
from  this  locality. 

7.  John  Elfoed.  A  person  of  this  name  was  living 
in  1627  at  Chetnold,  Dorset,  about  6  miles  from  Sher¬ 
borne.  Woodbury  and  Conant  became  his  sureties  when 
charged  with  manslaughter  in  November,  1630,  at  that 
session  of  the  General  Court.  Nothing  further  is  heard 
of  the  case.  In  1639  he  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Eev. 
John  White  of  Dorchester,  showing  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

8.  Thomas  Puckett.  This  is  the  person  alleged  to 
have  been  killed  by  Elford,  and  the  name  is  introduced 
to  state  that  Puckett  is  a  Dorsetshire  name  found  in 
Upcerne,  a  few  miles  from  Chetnold  and  Holnest,  although 
very  rare.  It  is  probable  that  his  death  was  accidental 
and  that  Elford  was  held  as  one  with  him  when  it  oc¬ 
curred,  to  clear  himself. 
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It  has  not  been  practicable  to  give  positive  identifica¬ 
tions  in  each  case,  but  as  clues  are  the  necessary  start 
of  any  search  for  the  English  home  of  a  New  England 
ancestor,  these  here  given  are  offered  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  to  be  tho 
means  of  a  successful  investigation. 


THE  LEDGER  OF  EDWARD  LANG,  SILVER¬ 
SMITH,  OF  SALEM 


There  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  an  extremely  interesting  ledger,  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Edward  Lang,  a  pre-Revolutionary  silversmith 
of  Salem,  and  which  discloses  many  hitherto  unknown 
facts  in  relation  to  articles  of  silver  purchased  by  promi¬ 
nent  families  of  Salem  and  vicinity.  The  accounts  begin 
in  1765  and  are  carried  well  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  the  penmanship  is  excellent  and  as 
legible  now  as  when  it  was  written. 

The  book  was  found  in  Excelsior,  Minnesota,  and  its 
migrations  from  Salem  are  clearly  indicated  on  the  first 
page  where  it  is  recorded  that  Edward  Lang’s  son,  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Lang,  married  for  his  second  wife,  Rebecca 
Brimmer  of  Beverly,  whose  sister  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  (Brim¬ 
mer)  Dennis,  wife  of  William  P.  Dennis  of  Ipswich, 
came  into  possession  of  the  ledger  after  the  death  of  the 
Langs.  The  Dennis  family  moved  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1831,  but  returned  to  Ipswich.  They  later 
removed  to  Rochford,  Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  and  it 
is  not  difiicult  to  understand  how  from  this  point  the  old 
book  found  a  home  in  Minnesota.  Its  return  to  Salem, 
after  passing  through  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  of  six 
generations  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
of  its  existence,  is  appropriate  and  important. 

Edward  Lang  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  life  of  Salem  just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  He  was 
born  in  Salem  on  September  3,  1742,  the  son  of  Jeffrey 
and  Hannah  (Symmes)  Lang,  and  married  Rachael, 
daughter  of  Miles  Ward,  on  April  3,  1768.  He  died  on 
January  25,  1830.  Following  the  occupation  of  a  silver¬ 
smith  during  his  early  years,  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  found  him  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  at  Dr. 
Bentley’s  suggestion  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  East 
school.  He  held  this  position  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  but  at  the  last  was  forced  to  resign,  his  services 
not  being  thought  of  sufficient  value  to  continue  as  the 
head  of  the  school.  Dr.  Bentley  was  chairman  of  the 
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committee  at  the  time,  and  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  them  is  recorded  both  in  the  Doctor’s  diary  and 
in  Lang’s  ledger.  For  many  years  the  clergyman  and 
the  schoolmaster  had  been  intimately  associated,  but 
Lang  never  recovered  from  the  hurt,  and  what  he  termed 
ingratitude  and  injustice.  Master  Lang  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  joining  in 
1781  and  serving  as  master  in  1808. 

Mr.  Lang  apparently  made  articles  of  silver,  but  he 
•did  a  large  business  also  in  repair  work  for  Salem 
families.  Benjamin  Ward,  3d,  paid  £1.6s.8d.  for  a  set 
of  teaspoons  for  his  daughter  Rachel  and  the  same  for 
another  set  for  his  daughter  Nabby  in  1768,  and  two 
years  later  for  six  teaspoons  and  a  pair  of  sugar  tongs, 
£2.6s.4d.  Lang  repaired  thimbles,  shoe  buckles  and  stone 
buttons  for  Samuel  Carlton  and  in  1770  put  a  point  on 
a  bayonet  in  preparedness  against  future  conflict.  In 
1765  William  Gray  paid  him  for  mending  two  rings,  knee 
buckles,  stone  earrings  and  thimbles  and  for  the  purchase 
of  three  teaspoons  and  a  gold  necklace.  Large  silver 
spoons  or  teaspoons  were  made  for  Capt.  Joseph  Hodges, 
Joseph  Clough,  Isaac  Chapman  of  Beverly,  Capt.  Eben- 
ezer  Ward.  Ebenezer  Swan,  Joseph  Hood,  William  Hol¬ 
man,  Samuel  Holman,  and  sugar  tongs  for  iirs.  Eliza 
Philpot. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Peele,  jr.  bought  several  pairs  of  shoe 
buckles,  and  paid  him  12s.  for  making  nine  teaspoons, 
for  which  Mr.  Peele  furnished  the  silver,  for  marking 
pewter,  and  for  instructing  John  Pierce  and  Robert  Per¬ 
kins  at  evening  school.  Abraham  Watson  had  watches 
and  a  fan  repaired  and  purchased  steel  knee  buckles  at 
2s.4d.  per  pair.  William  Holman  bought  twenty  gold 
beads  for  i2s.8d.,  had  some  old  beads  restrung,  and 
bought  a  string  of  coral  at  3s.4d.,  had  a  sword  mended 
on  May  23,  1775,  a  brass  point  put  on  a  bayonet  on 
June  10  and  on  July  25  bought  a  brass  hook  and  point 
for  a  sword.  Samuel  Holman  was  a  hatter  and  was 
credited  for  what  shoe  buckles  and  brass  buttons  he  had 
bought,  with  two  felt  hats  at  4s.8d.  each  and  a  beaver 
hat  at  £1.12s.  Capt.  Ebenezer  Ward  had  a  silver  pipe. 
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gold  and  coral  beads  and  was  credited  with  silver,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  sugar.  Miles  Ward,  3d,  bought  in  1773  three 
large  silver  spoons  at  £2. 4s.,  a  child’s  spoon  at  Gs.Sd., 
gold  and  coral  beads,  and  was  credited  with  silver,  mo- 
silver  hat  pin,  had  silver  porringers  repaired,  and,  during 
1775,  bought  a  hook  and  point  for  a  bayonet  and  a  brass 
cap  for  a  gun-stock. 

Robert  Peele,  jr.,  bought  throe  teaspoons  at  10s.,  and 
three  large  silver  spoons  in  1767  and  1768.  Capt. 
George  Crowninshield  was  charged  with  various  amounts 
for  new  stringing  a  necklace,  gold  beads,  shoe  and  knee 
buckles,  silver  thimbles,  for  mending  an  umbrella,  mak¬ 
ing  a  scissors  chain  and  pin  ball,  all  this  before  the  war. 
He  paid  for  part  of  this  with  West  India  rum  and  by 
silver  at  6/8  per  ounce.  Capt.  Jonathan  Mason  paid 
Lang  for  gold  necklaces  and  gold  sleeve  buttons,  and 
mending  fans,  tea  kettles,  buckles  and  gold  rings.  Mrs. 
Rachel  Ward  was  charged  with  a  large  spoon  at  £1  and 
eight  teaspoons  at  10s.  each  in  1765.  Mrs.  Sarah  Lang 
was  credited  in  1766  by  sundry  goldsmith’s  tools  £30.2s. 

Capt.  Jacob  Crowninshield  bought  gold  beads,  shoe 
buckles,  paid  9s.  for  setting  a  locket  in  gold,  and  2s.8d. 
for  a  silver  head  for  a  cane  in  1771;  in  1774  he  paid 
£2.11s.4d.  for  three  large  silver  spoons  and  was  credited 
with  the  rent  of  the  shop  which  Lang  occupied  at  the 
rate  of  £3.14s.8d.  per  year,  from  1768  to  1773.  This 
shop  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Essex 
streets.  Samuel  Purinton  bought  fourteen  teaspoons  from 
1768  to  1774  and  paid  for  them  by  making  shoes  of 
blue  cloth,  black  russett  and  leather  at  4s.4d.  and  ever¬ 
lasting  shoes  at  5s. 8d.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  bought  nine 
teaspoons,  large  and  small,  before  1774,  and  had  a  large 
amount  of  repairing  done,  including  earrings,  fans,  shoe 
buckles,  umbrellas,  brooches,  thimbles  and  tea  tongs,  and 
he  paid  in  part  with  old  silver.  In  1777,  he  bought  two 
large  spoons,  12  teaspoons  and  a  pair  of  tea  tongs  at  a 
cost  of  £4.8s.  In  1780,  Lang  made  a  silver  plate  for  Has- 
ket’s  leg  at  3s.4d.  In  1782,  he  made  336  brass  rings 
for  Derby  and  on  Dec.  26  of  that  year  he  made  a  silver 
“call”  for  ship  Astrea  at  16s.  Capt.  Samuel  Page  was 
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charged  with  £2. 8s.  for  two  silver  “calls”  and  6s.  for  a 
silver  “probe”  for  ship  Gen.  Green  in  1782.  In  1783, 
Lang  made  a  silver  “call”  for  brig  Lively  at  £1.4s.  and 
took  in  payment  West  India  rum,  Bohea  tea,  coffee  and 
cloth.  For  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  in  1783,  Lang  “fixed” 
a  tobacco  box.  In  1787,  Samuel  Webb  made  37  tea¬ 
spoons  and  2  large  spoons  for  Lang  and  was  paid  £2. 2s. 
for  the  work. 

Richard  Lang  was  charged  with  much  repairing  work, 
but  was  credited  with  “forging”  many  teaspoons  and 
large  spoons  in  1771  and  1772,  he  apparently  doing  part 
of  the  work  for  Edward.  Capt.  John  White  had  a  tele¬ 
scope  mended  in  1768,  and  Mansfield  Burrill  a  sword  in 
1769.  Capt.  David  Mason  was  charged  6s.  for  “point¬ 
ing  an  Electrical  spire  with  Silver,”  and  4d.  for  rivet¬ 
ing  a  plate  on  a  cartouch  box.  John  Andrew  paid  for 
engraving  9  gold  rings,  Is.lOd.  and  had  24  pairs  of  silver 
buttons  engraved  in  1773  and  the  next  year  he  had  12 
pairs  of  silver  buttons  engraved. 

Samuel  Blythe  paid  for  his  repairing  by  painting  six 
window  frames  at  4s.  9^d. ;  two  pictures  at  6s.  8d. ;  paint¬ 
ing  a  checker-board,  2s.5d. ;  painting  a  closet  door.  Is. 
and  the  chimney,  l8.9^d.  In  the  summer  of  1782,  Jona¬ 
than  Ireland  paid  Lang  5s.  for  pointing  two  electrical 
rods  with  silver,  and  the  same  in  1783  and  1784.  In 
1774,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Putnam  was  charged  14s.  for  a 
“deathhead  Ring,”  and  in  1775  Jonathan  Archer,  jr., 
paid  8s.8d.  for  a  set  of  brass  mounting  for  a  gun,  and 
for  polishing  gun  barrel  and  stock,  3s.4d.  Edward 
A.  Holyoke  bought  his  shoe  buckles  of  Lang,  was  charged 
with  8  volumes  of  Alexander  Pope’s  works  in  1771,  and 
paid  2s.  for  having  his  gun  barrel  and  bayonet  polished 
and  cleaning  the  lock  on  Sept.  15,  1775.  After  the  war, 
he  paid  Lang  for  “schooling”  his  daughters,  Betsey, 
Judith  and  Susanna,  several  terms. 

Lang  did  quite  an  extensive  business  with  Stephen 
Emery  of  Boston  in  knee  buckles,  silver  buttons  and  neck¬ 
laces,  and  Emery  supplied  him  with  silver  spoons,  on 
order,  from  1776  to  1778. 

The  following  names  appear  in  the  ledger  as  pur- 
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chasers  of  silver  spoons,  sugar  tongs  and  other  articles 
of  silver: 

Capt.  John  Elkins,  Widow  Kebecca  Hill,  Eobert  Fos¬ 
ter,  Samuel  Phippen,  Nathaniel  Eichardson,  Jonathan 
Archer,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Eopes,  Capt.  Daniel  Mackay, 
Eichard  Ward,  Jonathan  Peirce,  Benjamin  Williams, 
J oseph  Buffum,  Thomas  Manning,  Edmund  Whitte- 
more,  jr.,  Ebenezer  Porter,  William  Lang,  Caleb  Smith, 
Major  Joseph  Sprague,  William  Chandler,  jr.,  John 
Vibut,  Nathaniel  Knight,  David  Perkins  of  Topsfield, 
Benjamin  Blyth,  Samuel  Holman. 

Other  charge  customers  included  Capt.  John  Bow- 
ditch,  Thomas  Champnej'  of  Beverly,  Stephen  Marsh, 
Capt.  Jonathan  Webb,  Capt.  Samuel  Webb,  George  St. 
Barbe,  Jonathan  Harrinden,  Benjamin  Pickman,  Dr. 
Joseph  Orne,  Capt.  Jonathan  Lambert,  Samuel  Dodge  of 
Amherst,  John  Page,  Eichard  Manning,  the  gunsmith, 
Capt.  William  Hathorne,  jr. 

In  addition  to  the  silversmith  work,  Lang  sold  in  his 
shop,  shoes,  cloth,  combs,  thread.  New  England  rum,  and 
beaver  hats.  He  occasionally  let  his  horse  and  chaise 
for  a  trip  to  Boston  at  9  shillings,  and  conducted  ven¬ 
dues  and  settled  estates.  He  was  a  clerk  at  one  time 
in  the  Essex  Bank. 

The  ledger  was  also  used  as  a  scrap  book  by  Edward 
S.  Lang,  his  son,  who  pasted  in  original  bills  signed  by 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  then  a  clerk  for  Appleton;  George 
Deblois,  Andrew  Dalglish,  shop  keepers;  Mehitable  Hig- 
ginson,  the  school  teacher,  and  other  items  of  more  or 
less  local  interest.  This  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  eighteenth  century  collection  of  account  books  in  the 
Essex  Institute. 

— H.  S.  T. 
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208.  Charles  Fox,  b.  Jan.  21,  1847 ;  m.  Florence  Lemist  Clarke, 

Oct.  4,  1871;  d.  Jan.  13,  1880, 

Samuel  Breck  Cruft  graduated  from  Harvard  college 
1836,  and  from  Harvard  Divinity  school  1839.  He  was 
a  Boston  clergyman  from  1846  to  1860  as  a  Unitarian 
minister  in  the  Suffolk  Street  chapel,  having  previously 
served  for  a  time  at  Lexington,  Mass.  They  lived  a  life 
of  uninterrupted  happiness  for  53  years  in  the  house 
built  for  them  on  Shawmut  avenue  in  Boston,  where  he 
died  Jan.  7,  1899,  and  was  followed  by  his  wife  Oct. 
7,  1903,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

115.  Frances  Barnard  Smith,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Carter  and  Frances  Barnard  Smith,  married,  October  19, 
1854,  Thomas  Davis  Townsend  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Their  children  were: 

209.  Frances  Barnard,  b.  Xov.  20,  1855 ;  d.  unm.  Dec.  5,  1916. 

210.  Charles  Wendeix,  b.  Nov.  10,  1859;  m.  Gertrude  Flint, 

Sept.  28,  1891. 

211.  WnxiAM  Smith,  b.  Sept.  2,  1863 ;  m.  Marion  Bussell,  Oct. 

20,  1897. 

Thomas  Davis  Townsend,  in  his  younger  days  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Boston  in  the  East  India  trade,  was  born  July 
30,  1827,  and  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of 
Thomas  Townsend  of  Norfolk,  England,  who  came  to 
New  England  in  1637,  and  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1677. 
Mr.  Townsend  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Solomon  Davis  Townsend 
and  his  wife  Catherine  Wendell  Davis,  the  former  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1811;  his  grandfather, 
David  Townsend,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

117.  Thomas  Carter  Smith,  Jr.,  son  Thomas  Car¬ 
ter  and  Frances  Barnard  Smith,  married  April  7,  1865, 
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Mary  Gilpi,  in  New  Orleans,  La.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four  children,  of  whom  only  the  following  lived  to 
maturity : 

212.  Thomas  Cabteb,  b.  April  25,  1875,  New  Orleans,  La. 

118.  William  Vincent  Smith,  son  of  Thomas  Car¬ 
ter  and  Frances  Barnard  Smith,  married  January  7, 
1878,  Alice  Parkman,  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  P. 
Parkman. 

Child: 

213.  Theodore  Parkman,  b.  April  4,  1880. 

William  Vincent  Smith,  in  later  years  changed  his 
name,  and  is  now  William  Smith  Carter  of  New  York. 
Engaged  in  several  battles  in  the  Civil  War,  at  which  time 
he  was  Captain;  during  the  siege  of  Richmond  he  was 
wounded  in  both  arms,  this  occurring  September  29,  1864. 
Later  he  received  a  brevet  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Among  the  interesting  heirlooms  of  the  Carter  family, 
there  is  in  his  possession  a  fine  portrait  of  Hannah  Gookin 
Carter,  which  is  life  size  and  three-quarter  length.  A 
silver  tankard  owned  by  her,  marked  “W.  B.  to  H.  G.,” 
and  as  her  guardian  was  Col.  William  Brattle,  it  was  no 
doubt  presented  by  him.  There  are  also  a  silver  cream 
pitcher,  marked  “C,”  and  the  wedding  dress  of  Mary 
Beck,  who  married  Nathaniel  Carter  in  1742,  which  is  of 
brocaded  satin,  and  a  memorial  pendant  inscribed,  “Mrs. 
Mary  Carter,  obt.  Feb.  17,  1791.” 

120.  Edward  Holyoke  Cutts,  eldest  son  and  child 
of  Hampden  and  Mary  P.  S.  Jarvis  Cutts,  was  educated 
at  Thetford  Academy  for  a  civil  engineer. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned  Captain,  but, 
owing  to  serious  illness,  after  his  enlistment,  he  was  not 
able  to  fill  out  his  period  of  service. 

He  married,  January  10,  1855,  Annie  Sherwood, 
daughter  of  Reuben  and  Catherine  ^klcDonald  Sherwood, 
and  they  were  early  settlers  of  what  is  now  Faribault, 
Minnesota,  having  seen  it  grow  from  a  small  settlement 
to  a  city  of  considerable  size. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  October,  1887,  he  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Rice  County  Old  Settlers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  owner  of  several  farms  in  the  state,  as  well 
as  his  home  in  Faribault. 

Their  children  were: 

214.  William  Jabvis,  b.  Oct.  25,  1856;  d.  Oct.  25,  1863. 

215.  Maby  Shebwood,  b.  May  1,  1858;  teacher;  d.  unm.,  Fari¬ 

bault,  Minn.,  Oct.  31,  1887. 

216.  Elizabeth  Babtlett,  b.  Nov.  25,  1860;  m.  A.  F.  Powell, 

Sept.  8,  1886;  d.  Sept.  18,  1907. 

217.  Edwabd  Duncan,  b.  Jan.  15,  1863;  d.  Mar.  12,  1863. 

218.  Kathebine  Anna,  b.  Oct.  6,  1866;  d.  Feb.  22,  1878. 

219.  Lujjan  Ubsula,  b.  Sept.  21,  1868;  m.  Francis  E.  Bates, 

July,  1911. 

220.  Hampden,  b.  July  26,  1870 ;  d.  unm.  Faribault,  Feb.  24,  1892. 

221.  WiNiFBED  Jabvis,  b.  June  9,  1874;  m.  Rev,  W.  J,  Mitchell, 

August  5,  1900;  s.  p.  d.  1901. 

222.  Maboabet  Appleton,  b.  May  22,  1878;  m.  Harris  C.  Judson. 

Iklrs.  Cutts  died  at  the  residence  of  her  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Judson,  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  September,  1914, 
having  outlived  all  but  two  of  her  children,  Mrs.  Bates  and 
Mrs.  Judson,  and  a  granddaughter  Louise  Cutts  Powell. 
The  former  being  wife  of  Francis  E.  Bates,  son  of  Daniel 
Calhoun  and  Emma  Criswell  Bates  of  Pittsfield,  Illinois. 

122,  Axxa  Holyoke  Cutts,  daughter  of  Hampden 
and  Mary  P.  S.  Jarvis  Cutts,  during  her  brief  life  of  54 
years,  was  gifted  as  teacher,  successful  in  art,  music, 
and  the  languages,  and  a  well-knotvn  contributor,  in  later 
life,  to  many  periodicals,  in  both  verse  and  prose.  She 
married,  August  27,  1861,  Abel  Trumbull  Howard,  son 
of  Abel  and  ]^fary  E.  Hunt  Hpward,  a  graduate  in  the 
class  of  1861  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  descendant  of  the 
families  of  Trumbull,  Webster,  Bancroft,  Stiles,  and  oth¬ 
ers  well  known  in  New  England.  The  greater  part  of 
their  married  life  was  spent  in  teaching,  followed  later 
by  his  going  into  successful  business. 

Their  children  were : 

223.  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts,  b.  Sept.  5,  1862;  m.  Sept.  12,  1894, 

Effie  May  Bartley. 
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224.  Maby  Cutts,  b.  Feb.  22,  1865 ;  m.  Robert  W.  King,  Apr.  23, 

1889. 

225.  Edith  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  24,  1868;  d.  Sept.  6,  1868. 

226.  Rose  Jabvis,  b.  Aug.  27,  1869;  d.  Aug.  17,  1870. 

227.  Maud  Jabvis,  b.  July  19,  1871;  d.  July  23,  1872. 

228.  Chables  Tbumbuix,  b.  Oct.  18,  1873;  m.  Evelyn  Pidgeon, 

Aug.  1913. 

229.  Eliot  Edwabd,  b.  July  2,  1876 ;  m.  Lydia  Strickland,  July  1, 

1916. 

Mrs.  Howard  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1889, 
and  was  buried  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont.* 

April  20,  1894,  Mr.  Howard  married  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Henry  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  was  survived,  his 
death  occurring  February,  1899,  and  he  was  buried  in 
West  Hartford,  Vermont.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Howard  died 
September,  1927. 

128.  Harriet  Louise  Cutts,  youngest  daughter  and 
child  of  Hampden  and  Mary  P.  S.  Jarvis  Cutts,  married 
in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  January  8,  1879,  Underhill  A. 
Budd  of  J7ew  York,  son  of  William  A.  Budd  of  that  city. 

After  two  years  in  business  in  Paterson,  Hew  Jersey, 
and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  his  death  occurred  at  the  latter 
place,  December,  1880,  and  he  was  buried  in  Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

Child: 

230.  Kenneth  Peppebbell,  b.  December  12,  1879;  m.  Alice  Burn¬ 

ham,  November  1922. 

Mrs.  Budd  made  her  home  in  Hew  York  for  many 
years,  with  her  son,  and  died  there  August  7,  1914,  and 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  Brattleboro. 

Their  son,  Kenneth,  was  graduated  from  St.  Mark’s 
School  in  1898,  and  from  Harvard  College  in  1902. 

During  the  recent  World  War  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  of  Infantry,  April  30,  1917.  Ordered  to  duty 
May  9,  1917.  Assistant  Instructor  7th  Co.  H.  Y.  Regi¬ 
ment  Officers’  Training  Camp,  Plattsburgh,  H.  Y.,  and 
assigned  to  308th  Infantry,  Sept.  29,  1917  (77th  Divi- 

*  Cutts  Genealogy,  pp.  568-9. 
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sion),  commissioned  Major  of  Infantry  Jan.  1,  1918,  and 
in  command  2nd  Battalion  308th  Infantry. 

Sailed  from  l^ew  York  April  6,  1918,  in  command  2d 
Battalion  308th  Infantry  and  all  troops  on  S.  S.  Cretie. 
Landed  Liverpool  April  20,  Calais  April  21,  1918. 
Trained  and  in  reserve  with  British  in  Flanders.  Bac¬ 
carat  Sector,  Vosges.  Oise-Aisne  offensive  (the  Vesle). 
Argonne-Meuse  offensive.  Gassed  at  Villesavoye  (the 
Vesle),  August  18,  1918.  Graduated  from  Army  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  College,  Langres,  Jan.  1,  1919. 

Awarded — Distinguished  Service  Gross,  General  Order 
32,  Section  VIII,  March  1,  1919.  Croix  de  Guerre 
(with  Palm),  Army  citation.  Grand  Quartier  General  des 
Armees  Francaises,  d.  18  est..  Order  No.  16,047  D.  (Ex¬ 
trait),  13  April,  1919,  signed  Petain.  Legion  d’Honneur 
Chevalier,  May  5,  1919,  No.  22273. 

Honorably  discharged  Feb.  13,  1919.  He  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  New  York. 

131.  George  Alvin  Edson,  son  of  George  Dwight 
and  Isabella  G.  Kimball  Edson,  married  November  25, 
1873,  Caroline  E.  Minnick. 

Their  children  were: 

231.  Edna  Bell,  b.  Sept.  6,  1874;  m.  Robert  Smith,  April  3, 

1902. 

232.  Alvin  Hibam,  b.  Oct.  28,  1876;  m.  Emma  Johnson,  1905. 

233.  Dwight  Clement,  b.  July,  1881;  m.  Ella  Johnson,  July 

28,  1915. 

234.  Charles  Edward,  b.  Mar.  28,  1885 ;  m.  Edna  Spore,  1909. 

235.  Jessie  Eleanor,  b.  Sept.  13,  1888. 

134.  Lillian  Emma  Edson,  daughter  of  George  D. 
and  Isabella  Kimball  Edson,  married  Charles  G.  Alton, 
April  1,  1884,  who  died  March  30,  1919. 

Their  children  were: 

236.  Louisa  Merle,  b.  July  4,  1885;  d.  Dec.  28,  1885, 

237.  William  Dwight,  b.  July  6,  1895;  Corporal  Co.  C,  319th 

Eng.,  California. 

238.  Eunice  Belle,  b.  Sept.  12,  1891 ;  m.  Theodore  Neill  Rogers, 

Huntington  Park,  Calif. 
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136.  Edward  Palmer  Kimball,  son  of  Henry  Mar- 
tyn  and  Mary  Frances  Palmer  Kimball,  married  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1882  Lela  Brittain,  daughter  of  Theodore  and 
Elizabeth  Brittain. 

Child: 

239.  Edna  Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  6,  1883 ;  m.  James  Jay  Woodman. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Carlin- 
ville,  Illinois,  and  Blackburn  University.  In  1876  he 
went  into  his  father’s  office  to  learn  the  printer’s  trade, 
and  was  manager  and  owner  of  The  Virden  Reporter  from 
1880  to  1882.  From  there  he  went  to  Rockford,  Illinois, 
and  thence  to  Fargo,  K.  D.,  and  later  to  St.  Louis,  at  all 
of  which  points  he  worked  at  his  trade.  Returning  in 
1884  to  Virden,  Illinois,  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  The 
Virden  Record,  and  two  years  later  he  bought  out  his 
partner  and  continued  to  publish  his  paper  until  January, 
1913,  when  he  disposed  of  the  same.  He  served  as  Post¬ 
master  under  President  Cleveland,  beginning  in  1896  and 
continued  four  and  one-quarter  years,  and  was  again  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  position  in  1913  by  President  Wilson, 
of  which  he  is  the  present  incumbent.  He  is  a  Mason, 
a  member  of  the  M.  W.  A.,  and  was  President  one  year 
of  the  Virden  Commercial  Club. 

137.  Emma  Mabel  Kimball,  daughter  of  Henry  !M. 
and  Mary  F.  Palmer  Kimball,  married  September  10, 
1885,  Alfred  Riley  Urion,  now  a  well-known  prominent 
attorney  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Riley  graduated  from 
Blackburn  University  the  year  before  her  marriage. 

Their  children  were: 

240.  Frances  Mary,  b.  August  6,  1886;  Vassar  1910. 

241.  Henry  Kimball,  b.  April  8,  1889;  m.  Katherine  Paul  June 

20,  1915. 

242.  Alfred  Riley,  Jr.,  b.  April  5,  1891;  Lieutenant  Aviation 

Corps. 

243.  Virginia  Langdon,  b.  Jan.  25,  1894. 


138.  Florence  Elizabeth  Kimball,  daughter  of 
Henry  M.  and  Mary  F.  Palmer  Kimball,  married  Oct. 
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23,  1894,  William  A.  Boring,  son  of  John  Melvin  and 
Mary  A.  Boring.  The  latter  was  born  Sept.  9,  1858, 
at  Carlinville,  Illinois,  and  was  educated  at  the  Illinois 
State  University,  Columbia  College,  and  School  of  Fine 
Arts  (Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts),  Paris.  He  has  practised 
architecture  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  Among  the 
well-known  specimens  of  his  work  are  the  Emigrant  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Ellis  Island,  and  many  hospitals,  schools  and 
churches,  as  well  as  apartment  houses.  Since  1914  he 
has  been  Professor  of  Design  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Architecture,  in  addition  to  his  practise. 

Their  children  were: 

244.  Ruth,  b.  Jan.  8,  1896;  Vassar  1918. 

245.  Louise,  b.  Oct.  24,  1897;  d.  Oct.  16,  1907. 

246.  Benson,  b.  June  16,  1909. 

140.  Ruth  Lindsley  Kimball,  daughter  of  Henry 
M.  and  Mary  F.  Palmer  Kimball,  was  educated  in  the 
high  schools  of  Fargo,  N.  D;  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  where  she  graduated  in  1890.  The  same  year 
she  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work.  In  1891  she  joined  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Globe,  and  in  the  winter  of  1891  and  1892 
was  sent  to  Washington  as  the  first  woman  telegraphic 
correspondent  ever  admitted  to  the  Press  Galleries  of 
Congress. 

November  16,  1892,  she  married  Cornelius  Gardiner, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
the  ceremony  taking  place  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  who  was  born  December  28,  1861,  at 
River  Head,  Long  Island,  was  a  son  of  Ezra  L’Hom 
midieu  and  Ruth  Terry  Gardiner,  a  descendant  of  Lion 
Gardiner,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1635,  the 
author  of  “Pequot  Wars,”  published  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections,  Vol.  3,  1st  series,  1833.  Through 
his  grandmother,  Mary  L’Hommidieu,  a  descendant  of 
Nathaniel  Sylvester,  first  proprietor  of  Shelter  Island, 
and  his  wife  Grissel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brinley,  Esq., 
of  Datchett  Bucks,  Auditor  General  of  the  Revenues  of 
King  Charles  I  and  II.  His  great  grandfather  Samuel 
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H.  was  a  Captain  in  Col.  Mulford’s  regiment  of  Militia 
of  Suffolk  County.  His  great  grandfather,  John  Gar¬ 
diner,  a  member  of  the  East  Hampton  Committee  of 
Correspondence  17  June  1774.  In  1907  Mr.  Gardiner 
suffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  died  March  17,  1911, 
at  a  private  sanatorium  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  wrote  for  14  years  “The  Woman  About 
Town”  column  for  the  Washington  Post.  She  has  also 
published  three  books, — “Happy  Faraway  Land,”  “The 
Heart  of  a  Girl”  and  “The  World  and  the  Woman.” 
In  addition  to  these  many  short  stories,  special  articles 
and  verse  for  “Century,”  “St.  Nicholas,”  “Everybody’s,” 
“Cornhill”  of  London  and  others.  In  1909  she  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  in  library  training  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Chicago,  and  was  asked  to  go  to  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  she  was  Book  Reviewer  for  the  American  Library 
Association  Book  List  until  June,  1912.  Then  she  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York,  where  she  has  been  variously  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  lecture  tour  for  the  Massachusetts  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  speeches  for  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  in  New  York,  urging  enlistment,  and  is  at 
present  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Membership  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Child: 

247.  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  8,  1894. 

Mrs.  Gardiner’s  only  club  membership  is  in  “The  Pen 
and  Brush”  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  Her  daughter  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Friends  School  in  Washington;  Barnard 
School  for  Girls,  New  York;  Chappaqua  Mountain  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Chalif  School  of  Dancing. 

141.  David  Holyoke  Kimball,  son  of  Henry  M. 
and  Mary  F.  Palmer  Kimball,  was  graduated  from  the 
Law  Department  of  the  Lake  Forest  University,  1897, 
and  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Illinois  in  June  of  that  year; 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  St.  Paul. 

There  he  was  in  the  Legal  Department  of  the  St.  Paul 
&  Duluth  R.R.  until  April,  1898,  when  he  enlisted  in 
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Company  C,  13th  Minnesota,  serving  in  the  Philippines 
in  the  Spanish- American  War  and  the  Philippine  insur¬ 
rection,  1898  and  1899.  Eeturning  to  St.  Paul  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Minnesota  in  1900.  Engaged  in 
the  general  practise  of  law  until  1904:,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Great  Jforthern  Railway  as  Claims 
Attorney,  which  position  he  is  still  holding. 

October  7,  1905,  he  married  Leah  Louise  Stoughton, 
daughter  of  John  M.  and  Mary  Mansfield  Stoughton. 

Their  children  were: 

248.  Rcth  Louise,  b.  May  9,  1907. 

249.  David  Stoughton,  b.  Dec.  10,  1911. 

143.  Ellen  Maria,  daughter  of  Joseph  Storer  and 
Susan  Ann  Webb  Wheelwright,  married  June  6,  1864,. 
Albert  H.  Thaxter  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

Their  children  were: 

250.  George  Stoker,  b.  Aug.  14,  1866;  d.  May  16,  1871. 

251.  Storer  Wheelwright,  b.  Oct.  31,  1873;  m.  Nellie  Stetson 

Sept.  1,  1896;  d.  1906. 

252.  Haroll,  b.  Dec.  13,  1882 ;  d.  Feb.  8,  1883. 

144.  George  Wheelwright,  son  of  Joseph  Storer 
and  Susan  Ann  Webb  Wheelwright,  married  January, 
1873,  Caroline  Jeffords,  and  lives  in  Bangor,  Maine. 

Their  children  were: 

253.  Mary  Jefferds,  b.  Apr.  12,  1874. 

254.  Joseph  Stores,  b.  Nov.  23,  1875 ;  M.  D.,  Surgeon,  Major,. 

France. 

255.  Margaret  Castes,  b.  Oct.  30,  1884. 

256.  Helen  Gay,  b.  Oct.  22,  1886. 

257.  Henry  Jefferds,  b.  June  28,  1892 ;  m.  Hilda  T.  Thatcher 

June,  1919. 

145.  Caroline  Storer  Wheelwright  married  1878 
Henry  E.  Russegne. 

Child: 

258.  Ellen  W.,  m. - (3  daus.). 

{To  he  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXVI,  page  208.) 


“Sunday,  Aug.  3.  At  11  A.  M.  Mr.  Williams,  the 
missionary,  held  divine  service  at  Mr.  Brown’s  house, 
with  what  could  be  spared  of  our  number  from  the  wreck. 
He  gave  us  a  very  good  address. 

“Monday,  Aug.  4.  This  morning  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams 
held  a  council  of  most  of  the  principal  tribes  in  this 
vicinity.  As  regards  the  return  of  stolen  property  from 
the  brig  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  few  articles, 
such  as  muskets,  powder,  cotton,  beads,  iron  mongery, 
etc.,  all  more  or  less  damaged.  Discharged  some  few 
tilings  from  the  vessel,  and  put  them  in  tent  on  the  beach. 
All  quiet  with  the  natives. 

“The  next  three  days  were  employed  in  discharging 
cargo,  and  putting  it  in  a  tent,  until  the  Uncle  8am 
could  take  it  to  Waikokopoo  for  storage. 

“On  Saturday  all  hands  were  employed  in  clearing  the 
hold  for  a  survey.  At  3  P.  M.  the  survey  was  held  and 
it  was  found  that  the  vessel  with  the  damage  she  sus¬ 
tained  in  her  hull,  together  with  the  spars  and  rigging 
being  cut  to  pieces,  the  natives  having  chopped  them  up 
and  rendered  them  entirely  useless,  made  the  expense  of 
getting  off  and  repairing  ^e  hull  and  rigging  far  exceed 
the  real  value  of  the  vessel. 

“The  sails  were  very  much  injured  and  most  of  the 
best  ones  were  cut  to  pieces,  which  is  the  natives’  custom 
in  order  to  prevent  a  vessel,  when  she  once  gets  on  shore 
ever  getting  away  again.  The  English  mail  which  I  had 
in  my  charge  comprised  three  bags  and  two  boxes,  and 
was  from  the  wreck  of  the  bark  Tyne,  at  Port  Nicholson 
for  London.  This  was  all  broken  open,  and  the  letters 
scattered  in  all  directions  about  the  hold,  and  numbers 
of  letters  were  destroyed  and  stolen.  I  have  found  as 
far  as  I  can  learn  the  last  of  the  other  mail,  which 
includes  two  bundles  of  letters  very  much  injured  by  the 
dirt  and  water. 

“The  wreck  was  sold  at  public  auction  Tuesday,  Aug. 

(:}30) 
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12,  with  four  bidders.  It  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Perry  for  $160.  The  schooner  Uncle  Sam  arrived  and 
took  away  the  remaining  cargo. 

“In  closing  Capt.  Moseley  says,  ‘After  closing  up  busi¬ 
ness  of  Falco  at  Waikokopoo,  took  my  dunnage  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Williams,  the  second  and  third  mates  and 
crew,  and  proceeded  to  Auckland,  the  seat  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Zealand,  leaving  the  chief  mate  to  look 
out  for  some  few  things  left  of  the  cargo.  We  arrived 
after  five  days’  passage  in  the  schooner  Uncle  Sam,  which 
was  the  tender  to  the  Falco,  and  was  originally  intended 
to  accompany  her  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  charge 
of  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Walker.’  ” 

Another  Shipwkeck 

The  trackless  sea  had  no  terrors  for  Capt.  Moseley,  for 
he  was  twice  shipwrecked  on  a  reef  near  Majunga,  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  accident  happened  on  the  night  of  Aug.  6, 
1855,  and  not  until  Sept.  6,  one  month  later,  was  he  able 
to  reach  Zanzibar.  Capt  Moseley  at  that  time  was  in 
charge  of  the  barque  Peacock,  of  and  from  Salem,  and 
while  the  vessel  with  her  cargo  became  a  total  loss,  the 
captain  and  the  crew  were  saved  and  reached  Zanzibar 
safe  and  sound.  The  Peacock  was  a  fine  vessel  of  302 
tons,  three  years  old,  and  was  owned  by  Capt.  John 
Bertram  and  others.  She  bore  a  valuable  freight  and 
with  her  cargo  was  insured  for  over  $600,000. 

Capt.  Moseley  has  left  a  brief  but  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  experiences,  which  the  Salem  Gazette 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain.  The  account  written 
in  a  neat  hand  and  in  lead  pencil,  appears  in  a  little 
blue  book,  and  is  really  a  log  slightly  enlarged  in  order, 
probably,  to  help  the  captain  pass  the  time  away,  quite 
as  much  as  to  serve  as  a  history. 

The  book  states:  “On  the  night  of  Aug.  6,  1855,  at 
9  o’clock,  was  wrecked  on  a  shoal  about  18  or  20  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Majunga.  Tried  through  the  night 
to  get  the  barque  off,  but  could  not  succeed.  At  daylight 
took  both  boats  and  a  little  bread  and  water  and  started 
for  some  place  for  protection.  Arrived  at  Majunga  the 
next  night,  nearly  exhausted  from  hard  pulling  and 
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thirst,  and  found  an  old  fellow  who  kindly  received  us, 
and  gave  us  his  house  to  stop  in,  and  treated  us  as  well 
as  the  country  afforded. 

“The  next  day  I  was  very  unwell,  having  taken  cold 
in  the  boat.  I  went  to  see  the  governor,  and  got  him  to 
send  some  assistance  to  save  the  boat  and  cargo,  and  he 
sent  a  dhow  with  50  of  his  soldiers  and  other  natives  to 
keep  off  the  natives  about  the  wreck.  Took  out  60  or 
70  bales  of  cotton,  but  found  everything  broken  to  pieces 
or  destroyed  by  the  natives  before  we  got  there.  The 
dhow  arrived  in  Majunga  the  next  day,  but  the  cotton 
saved  was  of  little  use  to  us,  as  the  claims  from  the  people 
were  so  large,  it  left  but  little  for  us,  and  what  was  left 
was  nearly  all  stolen.  I  lost  nearly  all  my  clothing  and 
other  things  except  my  instruments,  but  feel  thankful  for 
my  life,  for  if  the  natives  at  the  place  of  the  wreck  had 
made  an  attack  on  us,  we  should  have  all  been  murdered 
as  we  had  no  firearms,  or  way  to  defend  ourselves. 

“The  next  day  sent  two  more  dhows  and  25  canoes 
to  see  if  they  could  save  anything,  but  after  getting  to 
the  wreck  they  commenced  fighting  with  spears  and 
knives  among  themselves,  plundering  and  destroying 
everything,  and  could  save  nothing,  so  to  stop  the  melee 
we  set  the  vessel  on  fire  and  returned  to  Majunga  with 
six  bales  which  were  stolen  as  soon  as  they  were  landed. 
Could  get  no  more  assistance  so  gave  it  up  for  a  bad  job. 

“Aug.  11 — Passed  the  day  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  sleeping  a  little,  writing,  etc. 

“Aug.  12  —  The  same  old  thing  this  day,  with  veiy 
little  sleep  at  night,  for  with  mosquitoes,  fleas  and  bed 
bugs  and  anxiety  of  mind  sleep  seems  to  forsake  us.  How 
lonesome  this  would  be  if  I  did  not  have  my  mates  for 
company. 

“Aug.  13 — I  wish  my  family  could  look  in  upon  us 
and  see  our  situation  with  an  old  dirty  negro  called 
Candlestick  by  name,  for  a  cook,  and  a  house  to  live  in 
not  fit  for  an  American  pig.  "We  form  a  motley  group. 
We  make  out  to  keep  from  starving  and  that’s  about  all. 

“Aug.  14 — The  time  drags  heavily,  with  nothing  to 
do,  but  we  are  cheered  up  by  the  anticipation  of  some 
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craft  to  take  us  away  to  Zanzibar  or  some  place,  which 
we  daily  expect. 

“Aug.  15 — Still  the  same  with  many  thoughts  of  our 
homes  and  families,  of  which  we  often  speak.  Time 
appears  to  fly  very  slowly.  Am  very  busy  myself  show¬ 
ing  Candlestick  how  to  cook  a  piece  of  corned  beef  and 
tongue.  Had  an  invitation  to  the  governor’s  to  dine,  and 
had  rather  take  a  flogging,  but  I  suppose  I  must  go. 

“Aug.  16  —  Went  to  the  governor’s  to  dine,  and  was 
received  by  him  in  person  with  his  forty  or  fifty  attend¬ 
ants.  As  we  approached  him  with  guard  of  soldiers  and 
a  full  band  of  4  fiddles  and  8  or  10  tambourines  and 
drums  and  other  hideous  noises,  he  presented  a  ridiculous 
appearance,  dancing  a  double  shufile  in  front  of  us.  As 
he  did  so,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumiilt,  we  entered  the 
reception  room.  We  were  then  seated  at  a  table  with  his 
officers  and  a  host  of  other  negroes,  who  looked  as  they 
were,  dressed  up  a  little  after  the  European  style,  more 
like  monkeys  trying  to  imitate  the  white  man  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  first  dish  was  silk  worm  soup,  the  next 
baked  beef  and  the  next  roast  goose,  but  I  ate  but  little, 
and  that  for  look’s  sake,  and  then  went  home  and  took 
a  dose  of  seidlitz  powders  to  clear  my  system  of  the  vile 
stuff. 

“But  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  natives  trying  to  eat 
with  knives  and  forks,  which  is  most  assuredly  not  their 
custom.  They  would  watch  me  and  when  I  was  not  look¬ 
ing  they  would  grab  with  their  hands.  The  governor 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  dressed  in  coat  and  panta¬ 
loons,  and  wearing  white  gloves,  which  were  pretty  well 
soiled  by  handling  the  bones,  etc.  After  dinner  we  were 
entertained  by  a  great  dance  in  the  yard  by  the  officers 
and  their  squaws,  who  were  dressed  in  European  style, 
with  bonnets  of  all  colors  and  shapes,  with  feathers  and 
flowers  in  them,  and  with  gowns  whose  waists  were  up 
to  their  armpits,  and  barefooted. 

“The  governor  gravely  informed  me  that  they  were 
dressed  after  the  white  man’s  fashion  and  danced  the 
same,  so  I  told  him  it  was  all  splendid,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  we  had  as  good  in  my  country.  I  told  him 
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that  his  was  best,  which  seemed  to  please  him.  After 
the  dance  I  told  him  that  I  was  extremely  obli^d  to 
him  and  left  for  home. 

“Aug.  17 — Another  invitation  to  go  to  the  governor 
at  10  o’clock,  where  we  went,  supposing  it  to  be  some  busi¬ 
ness.  Found  the  governor  dressed  up  in  uniform  like 
a  dandy  Jwk,  and  all  his  soldiers;  also  a  drum  and 
fiddle  band  in  full  blast,  and  horrible  to  think,  we  were 
called  upon  to  witness  the  burning  of  a  soldier  for 
desertion. 

“Soon  after  we  arrived  the  prisoner  was  brought  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  laid  down  on  a  pile  of  light  combus¬ 
tible  stuff  and  then  a  large  lot  was  put  on  top  of  him, 
and  they  gave  three  horrid  yells  for  the  queen  and  applied 
the  match.  The  mass  was  soon  in  flames,  the  poor  wretch 
screaming  with  torment  a  few  moments.  At  the  same 
time  the  governor  told  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  if  they 
ever  ran  away  they  would  meet  the  same  fate. 

“This  is  a  common  thing  here,  either  burning  or  cut¬ 
ting  the  natives  for  any  disobedience  against  the  queen’s 
orders.  It  is  a  pitv  she  does  not  die.  She  is  now  eighty 
years  old  and  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  on  earth.  The 
better  class  of  natives  are  disposed  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  her  orders  are  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  found 
with  books  or  reading;  but  her  son  who  comes  to  the 
throne  on  her  death  is  in  favor  of  teaching  the  natives 
all  the  white  man’s  customs.  There  are  now  some  natives 
who  can  read,  and  who  were  taught  by  the  queen’s  hus¬ 
band,  the  dead  king. 

“Her  name  is  Ranavarlo  and  she  is  worshipped  by 
the  natives  as  a  supreme  being,  they  having  no  other. 
Went  back  to  our  house  and  got  some  supper  and  spent 
the  evening  talking  of  home,  and  went  to  bed  to  try  and 
sleep,  but  it  was  a  long  night,  the  same  thing  over  and 
over. 

“Aug.  18 — Passed  the  day  in  writing  and  talking  with 
our  landlord.  Very  warm  and  tedious.  Hot  much  sleep 
through  the  night. 

“Aug.  19. — Two  dhows  arrived,  bound  to  Zanzibar 
and  Barbary,  but  no  chance  for  a  passage. 
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“Aug.  20.  —  Very  warm.  Made  a  bargain  with  the  , 

owner  of  a  vessel  to  go  to  Zanzibar  for  $125.  She  is 
to  sail  on  the  24th. 

“Aug.  21. — Same  old  thing,  tired  and  sick  of  doing 
nothing.  Heard  the  governor  was  going  to  give  poison 
to  eight  or  ten  of  his  people  because  he  was  a  little  sick, 
but  did  not  know  that  they  were  the  cause  of  it.  So 
he  gives  them  poison  to  clear  out  their  stomachs  and  i 

make  them  new,  he  says.  It  is  a  common  thing  here. 

If  they  die  they  were  bad,  but  if  they  throw  it  up  they 
were  all  right  until  the  next  time. 

“Aug.  22. — Very  warm.  At  10  o’clock  the  governor 
had  seven  slaves  poisoned,  but  they  all  survived  it.  He  [ 

said  they  had  devils  in  their  heads  so  they  must  take  \ 

poison  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  they  died  the  devil  was 
in  them,  but  if  not,  they  were  clear.  It  is  a  common  r 

thing  to  give  poison  and  they  most  always  die.  It  is  a  ^ 

liquid  extracted  from  a  plant,  and  very  similar  to  opium,  f. 

and  makes  the  natives  crazy  when  they  take  it,  and  they 
vomit  blood,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  making  them  say 
many  things  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to  say 
at  other  times.  And  during  this  time  if  they  say  any¬ 
thing  against  the  queen  they  fall  upon  him  and  beat  his 
brains  out  with  clubs,  and  then  throw  their  bodies  out 
for  the  dogs  and  vultures  to  prey  upon.  They  are  liable 
to  have  to  take  tungee  poison  from  the  governor  down 
to  the  lowest  slave.  Such  is  the  custom  in  Madagascar.” 

Capt.  Moseley’s  diary  ended  at  this  point.  On  the 
24th  he  sailed  for  Zanzibar,  arriving  there  safe,  Sept.  6. 

Capt.  Joseph  Moseley,  Sr. 

That  Captain  Joseph  Moseley,  Jr.,  should  have  early 
felt  an  inclination  for  the  sea  was  only  natural.  His 
father,  Capt.  Joseph  Moseley,  was  a  shipmaster.  Of  him, 

E.  Stanley  Waters  thus  writes  in  Volume  IV,  pages  259- 
260,  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections: 

“Captain  Joseph  Moseley  was  bom  about  1760  in  His- 
tontin,  North  Carolina,  a  town  which  lies  near  the  Vir-  ^ 

ginia  border.  He  was  skilful  and  faithful  in  his  pro- 
fession,  so  that  his  services  were  sought  by  some  of  the  f 

largest  merchants  of  the  time.  He  was  for  several  years 
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in  the  employ  of  William  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Salem.  In  1795, 
he  commanded  the  schooner  Active,  helon^ng  to  Ichabod 
Nichols  and  Benjamin  Hodges,  on  a  voyage  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Russia.  (This  vessel  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ship  Active,  built  in  Salem  in  1799.) 

“Captain  Moseley’s  last  voyage  was  made  in  the  ship 
Enterprise  in  1799.  In  March  of  that  year,  he  was  hailed 
by  a  privateer  which  showed  Dutcli  colors.  Having 
mounted  an  elevation  on  the  deck,  he  stood,  with  the 
trumpet  at  his  mouth  to  return  an  answer,  when  a  shot 
from  the  privateer  shattered  the  trumpet  and  struck  him 
in  the  head.  Falling  back,  he  gasped  out  the  words,  “I 
am  a  dead  man,”  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  men. 
IMien  the  privateer  captain  came  aboard  the  Enterprise 
and  discovered  the  innocent  character  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  his  regret  was  excessive,  especially  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  Capt.  Moseley  was  an  old  acquaintance  and 
one  who  had  been  in  port  with  him.  His  only  excuse 
was  that  he  thought  the  vessel  was  an  Englishman  under 
American  colors.” 

Capt.  Moseley  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Society,  which  he  joined  October  31,  1793,  and  of  Essex 
Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Salem.  He  was  only  40  years 
of  age  when  he  was  killed. 

Historic  Voyage  to  the  Feejees 

In  the  large  collection  of  log  books  owned  by  the 
Institute  is  a  log  book  of  an  early  voyage  to  the  Feejees. 
While  it  does  not  contain  anything  of  a  thrilling  nature, 
yet  it  records  in  the  usual  manner,  the  daily  happenings 
on  shipboard.  The  log  was  kept  by  Capt.  Henry  Archer, 
Jr.,  and  is  that  of  the  barque  Pallas,  of  which  he  was 
master.  The  vessel  sailed  from  Salem,  Sept.  5,  1834, 
and  at  midnight  March  5,  1835,  sighted  Cavou,  bearing 
W.  S.  W. ;  March  13,  at  daylight,  sighted  Lacquato, 
western  part  of  Apollo,  East  Taboucelly,  N.  S.  W.  For 
several  days,  the  pages  are  marked  simply  “trading.” 

“October  4,  1835,  after  a  long  stay,  at  the  Feejees,” 
writes  Capt.  Archer,  “we  are  about  leaving,  after  trying 
every  way  to  please  the  native  chiefs  by  giving  them 
presents,  and  they  would  not  ‘fish’  any  more.” 
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The  lof?  does  not  state  for  \rhat  port  or  ports  the  vessel 
was  bound,  but  on  May  29,  1835,  the  Pallas  sailed  for 
Boston;  the  last  entry  is  on  Oct.  3,  1835,  off  Nantucket 
Shoals.  An  outline  of  a  coffin  is  drawn  under  date  of 
July  6,  1835,  on  the  top  of  which  is  written  “Charles 
Steams,”  and  below  it  “died  at  9  P.  M.”  Capt.  Archer 
did  not  state  whether  or  not  Steams  was  a  Salem  boy. 

Ship  “Active” 

William  Leavitt,  in  his  interestin'?  contribution  to  the 
Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  pa^e  211, 
volume  seven,  on  “Materials  for  the  History  of  Ship- 
buildinf?  in  Salem,”  ivrites  as  follows: 

“The  Ship  Active  was  altered  into  a  barque  in  1803, 
and  in  March,  1810,  was  made  into  a  brig.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1810,  William  P.  Richardson,  master,  she 
sailed  on  her  famous  voyage  to  the  Feejee  Islands  and 
Canton,  and  on  her  return  arrived  at  Salem  on  Friday, 
March  27,  1812  (118  days’  passage),  having  made  one 
of  the  greatest  voyages  ever  made  from  Salem.  This 
was  a  new  enterprise  in  those  days,  and  was  eminently 
successful,  and  was  the  first  trading  voyage  to  these  islands 
from  Salem.  When  the  war  (1812?)  came  on,  she  was 
sold  to  Pickering  Dodge  (one  of  the  most  eminent  mer¬ 
chants  of  Salem,  who  owned  the  largest  and  finest  ship- 
of  his  time,  and  who  also  built  two  of  the  elegant  man¬ 
sions  on  Chestnut  street)  for  10,200  dollars.  He  sent  her 
to  St.  Salvador,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Nathan 
Cook.  There  she  was  put  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  and 
continued  through  the  war  to  trade  between  Salem  and 
St.  Salvador,  Edward  Barnard  being  the  master.  She 
was  finally  sold  in  St.  Salvador,  and  became  Portuguese 
property  entirely.” 

Custom  House  Recoeds 

The  Active  seems  to  have  had  a  large  number  of  owners 
prominent  in  the  commercial  annals  of  Salem.  Her  sev¬ 
eral  registers  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  are  as  follows: 

Active,  ship,  206  tons,  built  in  Salem,  1799.  Altered 
to  a  barque  in  1803.  Altered  to  a  brig  in  1810. 

Registered  Nov.  2,  1799,  Tchabod  Nichols,  Benjamin 
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1  lodges,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  Edward  Allen,  owners;  George 
Xichols,  master. 

Registered  Sept.  3,  1800,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benja¬ 
min  Hodges,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  owners;  George  Nichols, 
master. 

Registered  Aiig.  24,  1803,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benja¬ 
min  Hodges,  George  Nichols,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  owners; 
George  Nichols,  master. 

Registered  Nov.  7,  1804,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benjamin 
Hodges,  George  Nichols,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Timothy  Bry¬ 
ant,  owners;  Timothy  Bryant,  master. 

Registered  June  10,  1806,  Jesse  Richardson,  William 
P.  Richardson,  Joshua  Richardson,  owners;  William  P. 
Richardson,  master. 

Registered  Feb.  18,  1807,  Jesse  Richardson,  William 
P.  Richardson,  owners;  William  P.  Richardson,  master. 

Registered  April  1,  1809,  William  P.  Richardson,  John 
Fairfield,  John  Dodge,  owners;  William  P.  Richardson, 
master. 

Registered  March  8,  1810,  William  P.  Richardson, 
John  Dodge,  John  Fairfield,  James  Cook,  owners;  William 
P.  Richardson,  master. 

Registered  March  12,  1810,  Joseph  "White,  John  Dodge, 
James  Cook,  AVilliam  P.  Richardson,  owners;  William 
P.  Richardson,  master. 

Registered  May  14,  1810,  James  Cook,  John  Dodge, 
William  P.  Richardson,  owners;  William  P.  Richardson, 
master. 

Registered  May  31,  1810,  James  Cook,  John  Dodge, 
Charles  Saunders,  William  P.  Richardson,  owners;  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Richardson,  master. 

Registered  Aug.  28,  1812,  Charles  Saunders,  James 
Cook,  Thomas  Saunders,  Nathan  Cook,  owners;  Nathan 
Cook,  master. 

John  Endicott  was  also  registered  as  master  in  1804. 

The  ship  Active  was  built  by  Retire  Becket,  as  we 
glean  from  the  diary  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  writes  under 
the  date  of  August  3,  1799 :  “Beckct  launched  a  ship 
{Active)  for  Hodges  &  Nichols  at  noon  this  day.”  Capt. 
George  Nichols  of  Salem,  in  his  autobiography,  which 
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has  been  published  by  his  granddaughter,  the  late  Miss 
Martha  Nichols  of  Salem,  under  the  title  of  “A  Salem 
Shipmaster  and  Merchant,”  made  most  of  his  important 
voyages  to  India  in  the  ship  Active,  although  he  made 
other  voyages  to  England  and  Europe.  A  basin  and 
pitcher,  formerly  belonging  to  Ichabod  Nichols,  and  prob¬ 
ably  ordered  by  him  to  commemorate  the  building  of 
the  Active  in  lY99,  a  custom  which  at  that  time  to  cele¬ 
brate  unusual  events,  are  still  in  existence.  Both  are 
prettily  decorated,  the  pitcher  with  a  painting  of  the 
ship  and  the  basin  with  the  initials  I.  N.  and  scroll  wax 
engraving.  Both  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
immediate  family. 

On  her  first  voyage  the  Active  went  to  Bombay,  and 
then  home  to  Salem,  arriving  here  in  1800.  She  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Timothy  Bryant,  a  native  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  bom  in  1765,  became  a  well-known  Salem  ship¬ 
master,  and  died  in  this  city  in  1838.  He  married  Miss 
Lydia  Brookhouse  in  Salem,  in  1786.  Capt.  George 
Nichols  was  joint  supercargo  with  Capt.  Bryant. 

On  the  outward  passage,  in  her  next  voyage,  Capt. 
Nichols,  commander,  the  Active  narrowly  escaped  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire,  as  related  by  Capt.  Nichols:  “Perceiving 
signs  of  an  approaching  gale,  I  desired  the  mate  to  put 
the  ship  in  a  position  to  meet  it,  upon  which  he  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  orders  for  all  hands  to  come  on  deck  and  take 
in  sail,  etc.  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  our  third  mate,  was  at 
the  time  below  with  a  lighted  candle  in  a  candlestick.  In 
his  haste  to  be  first  on  deck  he  very  impmdently  left 
the  burning  candle  on  the  till  of  his  chest.  Walking 
the  deck  soon  after  I  saw  a  column  of  smoke  coming  from 
the  cabin.  I  hurried  down  and  ordered  water  to  be 
handed  to  me.  Everything  in  Mr.  Sinclair’s  chest  was 
on  fire,  but  I  filled  the  chest  with  water  and  soon 
extinguished  the  flames.  There  was  a  keg  of  from  200 
to  300  pounds  of  powder  within  three  feet  of  the  fire, 
and  had  it  spread  at  all,  we  must  have  inevitably  been 
blown  up.  Everything  conspired  to  make  our  situation 
a  truly  alarming  one.  Our  cabin  was  nearly  filled  with 
combustible  articles.  The  wind  blew  very  fresh,  but  con- 
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tinned  to  increase  in  violence  throughout  the  ni^ht  and 
most  of  the  following  day.  All  on  board  agreed  that  it 
was  the  most  terrific  storm  they  had  ever  encountered.’’ 
This  was  Capt.  iN’ichols’  first  voyage  as  master,  the  ship 
going  to  Liverpool,  London,  Madeira,  Colombo,  Madras 
and  home.  The  voyage  was  considered  the  greatest  of 
the  time  and  was  highly  successful  financially. 

On  the  third  voyage,  Captain  Nichols  went  in  the 
Active  to  Sumatra,  Manila,  and  Salem,  arriving  home 
in  1903. 

The  fourth  voyage  was  a  short  one,  and  was  to  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Emden.  He  sent  the  ship  home  in  charge  of 
the  mate,  Mr.  Slocum,  who  later  became  a  shipmaster. 
Captain  Nichols  came  home  in  a  sailing  vessel,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Mclsaacs,  landing  in  New  York. 
From  there  he  came  by  packet  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  thence 
to  Boston,  and  arrived  in  Salem,  July  31,  1804,  in  sea¬ 
son  for  breakfast.  This  was  his  last  voyage  to  sea,  and 
as  long  as  he  lived,  he  never  had  a  desire  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  again.  He  died  in  Salem,  Oct.  19,  1865, 
in  his  88th  year,  being  then  the  oldest  native-born 
citizen. 

The  success  of  the  ship  Active  did  not  end  with  the 
foregoing  voyages,  for  in  later  years  she  was  destined  to 
make  history  in  the  annals  of  Salem  commerce.  As  be¬ 
fore  stated,  she  was  the  first  Salem  vessel  to  begin  trading 
with  the  Feejee  Islands. 

Under  the  command  of  Capt.  William  Putnam  Rich¬ 
ardson,  then  only  25  years  of  age,  she  sailed  June  1, 
1810,  from  Salem,  for  India.  She  arrived  at  the  Feejee 
Islands  all  right,  traded  there  some  time,  and  sailed  July 
26,  1811,  for  Canton.  He  arrived  home  in  Salem,  March 
27^  1812,  in  118  days  passage  from  Canton,  the  voyage 
occupying  one  year,  nine  months  and  twenty-six  days. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  voyage  before  the  name  of 
Salem  was  as  familiar  to  the  cannibals  of  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  it  remained  so  for  half  a  century,  as  it  was 
to  the  savages  of  Africa  and  Madagascar.  Commercial 
intercourse  with  these  islands  began  about  1806,  it  is 
stated,  probably  by  the  vessels  of  the  great  East  India 
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company.  Captain  Richardson  reported  that  he  left  at 
the  Feejee  Islands  July  26,  the  ship  Hunter,  Captain 
Rogers,  and  the  brig  Brutus,  Captain  Dorr.  The  Brutus 
had  lost  the  chief  officer  and  four  men,  who  were  cut 
off  by  the  natives.  Dec.  19,  1811,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
the  Active  was  boarded  from  the  British  frigate  Leda, 
and  was  treated  very  politely. 

Crew  List 

Also  on  file  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  brig  Active,  on 
this  voyage,  which,  luckily,  is  well  preserved.  Special 
Collector  William  J.  Sullivan  found  it  for  the  writer, 
and  gave  permission  to  the  writer  to  make  a  copy  of  it, 
which  follows: 

Captain — W^illiam  P.  Richardson,  Salem. 

Mate  —  James  Morrison,  bom  in  Salem;  residence, 
Salem;  height,  5  feet  5  inches;  complexion,  dark;  age, 
31 ;  subject  of  United  States. 

Second  Mate  —  Benjamin  Vanderford,  Salem,  Salem, 
5  feet  four  inches,  light,  21,  United  States. 

Clerk — Charles  Leavitt,  Hingham,  Salem,  5  feet  5% 
inches,  light,  19,  United  States. 

Carpenter  —  Henry  Sicker,  Salem,  Salem,  5  feet  7 
inches,  light,  22,  United  States. 

Seamen 

Thomas  Saul,  Salem,  Salem,  5  feet  2J  inches,  dark, 
22,  United  States. 

William  Ashton,  Marblehead,  Salem,  5  feet  71/4  inches, 
dark,  25,  United  States. 

Josiah  Gwinn,  Salem,  Salem,  4  feet  10^  inches,  17, 
United  States. 

William  Richardson,  Salem,  Salem,  5  feet  9  inches, 
dark,  24,  United  States. 

Royal  Prescott,  Groton,  Salem,  5  feet  4^/2  inches,  light, 
19,  United  States. 

James  H.  Gavett,  Salem,  Salem,  5  feet  5  inches,  dark, 
21,  United  States. 

N’athaniel  Parker,  Andover,  Salem,  5  feet  91/4  inches, 
-dark,  21,  United  States. 
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James  L.  Hall,  Salem,  Salem,  5  feet  41/^  inches,  light, 
17,  United  States. 

Steward  —  James  Anderson,  Salem,  Salem,  5  feet  5 
inches,  black.  United  States. 

Cook  —  Josephus  Kilsey,  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  Salem,  5 
feet  5  inches,  yeUow,  21,  United  States. 

Boy — Peante  Sanctree,  apprentice  to  Capt.  Richardson. 

Of  the  foregoing,  Benjamin  Vanderford  and  Henry 
Archer  became  shipmasters  as  has  been  noted  in  this 
series  on  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.”  Thomas 
Saul  was  also  a  shipmaster  and  for  many  years  was  an 
officer  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem.  Captains  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Vanderford  and  Thomas  Saul  were  members  of 
the  East  India  Marine  Society,  and  Captain  Archer  of 
the  Salem  Marine  Society. 

Capt.  William  P.  Richardson 

Regarding  Captain  Richardson,  the  following  is  gleaned 
from  the  Richardson  Memorial,  compiled  by  John  A. 
Vinton. 

Capt.  William  Putnam  Richardson  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eunice  (Putnam)  Richardson,  of 
Salem;  bom  here.  May  5,  1785;  married,  Aug.  6,  1807, 
Deborah  Lang,  born  Sept.  23,  1785,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Rachel  (Ward)  Lang. 

He  was  a  shipmaster  in  the  East  India  trade,  and 
afterwards  a  merchant  in  Salem.  He  was,  at  the  date 
of  his  death,  president  of  the  American  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  that  town. 

While  following  the  seas,  he  visited  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  performed  an  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  philology,  which  is  acknowledged  in  the 
following  passage  copied  from  the  journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  Society,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  p.  52,  Boston,  1843: 

“Among  other  islands,  our  countrymen  first  furnished 
a  valuable  vocabulary  of  the  Fiji  language,  which  sup¬ 
plied  an  important  deficiency  in  the  known  vocabularies 
of  the  Polynesian  family  of  languages.” 

The  ensuing  note  then  follows: 

“This  vocabulary  was  collected  in  the  year  1811,  by 
the  late  William  P.  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  is 
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made  the  subject  of  a  particular  notice  and  acknowledge- 
metn  of  the  late  eminent  philologist,  Baron  William  Von 
Humboldt,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  his  great  work  entitled,  Ueber  die  Kaui, 
Sprache  auf  der  Imael  Java;  that  is,  On  the  Berlin,  1836- 
1839.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  29.” 

William  Putnam  Richardson  died  Sept.  5,  1826,  aged 
41  years,  and  4  months.  His  widow  Deborah  died  March 
4,  1845,  aged  59  years  and  5  months.  Their  remains 
were  deposited  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem. 

Capt.  Bex j AMIN  Vandeefoed 

Benjamin  Vanderford,  the  second  mate  of  the  Active 
on  this  voyage,  before  he  closed  his  life  on  the  ocean  had 
a  career  that  was  attended  by  more  hardship  than  usu¬ 
ally  falls  to  the  lot  of  seamen.  He  was  a  man  of  only 
five  feet  and  four  inches  in  height,  yet  he  rose  to  every 
emergency  that  confronted  him.  On  his  voyage  in  the 
Roscoe,  before  mentioned,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his 
second  mate,  Benjamin  Thompson,  because  “he  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.”  On  October 
26,  he  “put  the  steward,  Augustus  Fornith,  before  the 
mast  for  intoxication.”  But  those  incidents,  while  annoy¬ 
ing,  were  mere  trifles  when  compared  with  a  trouble  that 
faced  him  on  June  9,  1822,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
quell  a  mutiny  on  board  the  Roscoe,  while  at  the  Feejee 
Islands,  which  he  chronicled  in  the  log  book  as  follows: 

“The  captain,  with  the  intention  of  going  with  one 
boat  for  Myamboor,  in  walking  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship,  called  those  who  were  usually  left  on  board  to 
man  the  second  cutter,  and  in  calling  for  Peter  Hill,  the 
answer  was  that  he  would  be  damned  ever  he  would  go 
in  the  boat  on  Sunday,  if  he  could  week  days.  The  cap¬ 
tain  immediately  ordered  him  upon  deck.  In  passing  up 
the  fore  scuttle,  the  captain  put  his  hand  on  Hill’s  shoul¬ 
der,  which  was  returned  with  a  blow  at  the  captain. 
Capt.  Vanderford  immediately  ordered  Hill  to  be  put  in 
irons.  A  resistance  was  made  by  Hill  as  well  as  by  a 
major  part  of  the  crew,  headed  by  William  M.  Pierson, 
who  appeared  much  in  evidence  at  the  meeting.  After 
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considerable  contention,  the  order  was  executed  by  the 
officers  of  the  ship.  The  crew  refused  assistance.” 

How  long  Hill  was  kept  in  irons  is  not  stated,  but  on 
June  10,  the  next  day,  the  captain  records  in  his  journal, 
‘‘all  hands  employed  in  bending  sails.” 

When  Commodore  Wilkes  went  on  his  famous  explor¬ 
ing  expedition,  he  took  with  him,  as  pilot  and  inter¬ 
preter,  Capt.  Vanderford,  who  had  made  many  voyages 
to  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  who  was  familiar  with  the 
customs  and  languages  of  the  natives.  Capt.  Vanderford 
died  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Vincennes,  March 
23,  1842,  on  the  passage  home,  and,  the  commodore,  writ¬ 
ing  of  him,  says :  “During  the  cruise  I  had  often  experi¬ 
enced  his  usefulness.  He  had  formerly  been  in  command 
of  various  vessels  sailing  from  Salem,  and  had  made  many 
voyages  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  During  our  stay  there, 
he  was  particularly  useful  in  superintending  all  trade 
carried  on  to  supply  the  ship.” 

Captain  Vanderford  was  bom  in  Salem,  in  1788,  12 
years  after  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  United 
States.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  probably  went  to  sea  when  a  mere  lad,  for,  at  the 
age  of  22,  he  was  second  mate  of  the  brig  Active.  In 
1819  he  was  master  of  the  ship  Indus,  of  Salem,  owned 
by  John  Dodge  and  Israel  Eichardson,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Feejees,  and  later  was  master  of  the  ship  Clay,  owned 
by  N”.  L.  Eogers  &  Brothers.  Four  grandnieces  of  the 
captain  are  living  and  reside  in  Salem,  Danvers,  Ipswich 
and  Boston.  The  captain’s  body  was  not  brought  home 
for  burial,  but,  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem,  a 
memorial  shaft  has  been  erected,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

BENJAMIN  VANDERFOKD, 

AN  OFFICER  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

AND  FOR  MANY  YEARS  A  SHIPMASTER  FROM  SALEM, 

OP  GREAT  EXPERIENCE  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS  OP 
THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN.  AFTER  A  LIFE  OF  INCIDENT, 
HARDSHIP  AND  PERIL,  HE  DIED  AT  SEA,  ON  BOARD 

United  States  Ship  Vincennes 

MARCH  22,  1842, 

AGED  64  YEARS. 
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Commodore  Wilkes  was  also  indebted  to  another  Salem 
captain  for  brining  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  squadron, 
the  Peacock,  safe  into  port,  on  July  12,  1840.  Capt. 
Eagleston,  who  was  trading  there  at  the  time,  rendered 
him  this  important  service.  The  Commodore,  in  his 
report  to  the  United  States  government,  says :  “The 
squadron  is  much  indebted  to  Capt.  Eaglcston  for  his 
attention  and  assistance.  I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for 
observations  relating  to  gales.” 

Capt.  Thomas  Saul 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  did  not  know  Captain  Saul, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  famous  characters  for  which 
Salem  has  been  noted  in  the  past,  the  following  notice 
of  him,  on  his  passing,  is  taken  from  the  Salem  Gazette, 
of  Friday,  Jan.  29,  1875: 

“Capt.  Thomas  Saul,  whose  familiar  face  has  been  so 
well  known  in  this  community,  died  on  Wednesday  night 
(Jan.  27,  1875),  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Though 
for  many  months  his  step  has  been  more  feeble  than 
formerly,  his  prim  figure  nevertheless  moved  about  with 
a  degree  of  activity  that  was  out  of  proportion  to  his 
years,  and  until  quite  a  recent  period  he  has  attended 
to  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  court,  which  he  had  filled 
for  about  thirty  years.  He  was  rarely  seen  to  smile,  but, 
in  conversation,  was  found  to  be  more  social  and  com¬ 
municative  than  his  appearance  and  general  bearing  would 
indicate. 

“His  father  came  from  the  Channel  Islands,  but  he 
(Capt.  Saul)  was  bom  in  Salem.  He  was  among  the 
very  first  to  go  to  the  Feejee  Islands  from  Salem,  on 
June  1,  1810,  with  Capt.  William  P.  Richardson  in  the 
brig  Active.  He  w’as  afterwards  captain  of  several  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  East  India  trade,  including  the  brig  Jane, 
about  the  year  1822.  On  his  retirement  from  the  sea, 
he  was,  for  some  time,  toll  gatherer  on  the  Salem  Turn¬ 
pike,  and  was,  at  another  period,  one  of  the  night  watch. 

“For  the  last  thirty  years  he  was  a  constable  at  the 
County  Court  House,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  officers  of  the  Courts  for  his  faithfulness  and  efficiency. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  living  member 
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of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  which  he  joined  in 
July,  1820.  He  was  elected  Secretary  in  1846,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  He  was  Super¬ 
intendent  of  our  somewhat  famous  museum  up  to  the  time 
when  it  passed  into  the  management  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science.”  (The  Museum  is  now  legally 
incorporated  as  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem.) 

Capt.  Saul  was  reported  at  Batavia,  Sept.  6,  1818,  and 
also  on  August  6,  1819,  as  master  of  the  brig  Jane,  a 
vessel  built  in  Hew  York,  in  1817,  and  registered  at  the 
Salem  Custom  House,  Feb.  1,  1820.  Her  owners  were 
Willard  Peele,  James  Skinner,  Richard  Wheatland  and 
Benjamin  Dodge. 

Barque  Zotoef 

The  barque  Zotoff,  the  “old  Soft  Tack,”  as  she  was 
nicknamed  by  the  sailors  of  her  time,  made  four  voyages 
from  Salem  to  the  Feejees,  under  command  of  Capt.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wallis.  On  the  last  two  voyages,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis 
(Cook)  Wallis,  the  captain’s  wife,  was  a  passenger,  and 
she  wrote  a  most  interesting  book,  now  in  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  library,  entitled  “Life  in  Feejee,  or.  Five  Years 
among  the  Cannibals.”  She  relates  many  thrilling  experi¬ 
ences,  and  also  describes  the  perils  encountered  by  white 
people  visiting  that  portion  of  the  globe.  Her  first  voy¬ 
age  consisted  of  visiting  the  Feejees,  trading  there  and 
then  going  on  to  Manila  and  home  to  Hew  York,  and 
the  second  was  from  Hew  York,  to  the  Feejees  and 
Manila  and  home  to  Salem.  Mrs.  Wallis  told  of  seeing 
the  barque  Samos,  of  Salem,  Capt.  Archer;  the  barque 
Pilot,  Capt.  Hartwell ;  the  brig  Tim  Pickering  of  Salem, 
which  was  wrecked  out  there,  and  the  barque  Catherine, 
Capt.  Charles  Wirgman  of  Salem.  On  the  last  voyage, 
J.  F.  Lovett  was  mate  and  C.  Fomis,  second  mate.  On 
her  second  voyage,  on  the  passage  home,  Mrs.  Wallis 
writes:  “The  ship  Samuel  Russell  (an  extreme  clipper, 
by  the  way),  nine  days  from  Canton  for  Hew  York, 
passed  by  us  with  the  speed  of  a  steamer.  Some  of  our 
sailors  held  out  a  line  (rope)  for  her  to  take  us  in  tow. 
Again,  the  ship  Vancouver,  from  Canton  for  Boston, 
passed  us.  I  never  before  saw  so  much  sail  on  a  ship.” 
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Mrs.  Wallis’  descriptions  of  her  five  years  in  the  Fee- 
jee  Islands  as  recorded  in  her  journals,  day  by  day,  al- 
thouf^h  seeming  incredible,  are  absolutely  true.  She 
denies  hyperbole.  She  relates  scenes  of  the  natives  going 
in  their  war  canoes  and  also  marching  with  their  war 
clubs  and  spears  against  neighboring  tribes  to  engage  in 
battle,  of  the  subsequent  destruction  by  fire  of  homes, 
and  the  ruthless  murder  of  men  and  women,  after  which 
“the  cannibals  each  other  ate.”  She  relates  one  instance 
of  where  a  sick  young  woman,  with  no  hopes  of  getting 
well,  was  buried  alive,  after  she  had  been  thrown  alive 
into  a  grave  and  held  there  until  her  body  was  covered. 
On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Wallis  describes  the  grand  work 
of  the  missionaries  in  converting  the  natives  and  causing 
them  to  live  Christian  lives. 

In  Volume  Two  of  this  series  the  story  is  related 
that  Capt.  Hartwell  and  First  Mate  Charles  H.  Allen 
of  the  barque  Pilot,  of  Salem,  were  invited  to  a  feast 
of  human  flesh  while  at  the  Feejees,  after  a  battle 
between  two  tribes,  but  which  they  very  properly  de¬ 
clined.  These  are  gruesome  details,  hut  they  are  related 
here  to  show  the  perils  encountered  by  the  early 
navigators  from  Salem.  !Mrs.  Wallis  endeavored  in  no 
way  to  weave  any  romance  into  her  book,  hut  rather 
to  tell  of  matters  as  she  had  seen  them  and  of  others  that 
she  learned  first  hand  from  eye-witnesses.  Due  to  influ¬ 
ence  of  missionaries,  cannibalism  long  since  ceased  at  the 
Feejees. 

In  vTiting  of  her  husband’s  laying  in  stores  for  the 
Zotoif,  she  told  of  his  buying  bananas  and  other  fruits. 
The  papers  several  months  ago  stated  that  the  Islands 
have  been  falling  into  a  state  of  depression  owing  to  the 
loss  of  their  banana  market,  in  Australia,  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  E.  G.  Pauly,  Melbourne,  informs  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  In  former  years  Australia  was  the 
Feejee’s  best  customer  for  this  commodity,  taking  about 
half  a  million  dollars’  worth  annually.  Since  Australia 
increased  a  duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  at  the  instance 
of  the  Queensland  growers,  imports  of  that  commodity 
from  Feejee  have  dropped  from  almost  nothing.  Some 
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of  the  planters  of  the  Islands  have  considered  tuminpj 
to  pineapple  cultivation. 

“In  1846,”  says  Osgood  and  Batchelder’s  “Sketch  of 
Salem,”  “Salem  had  six  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with 
the  Feejee  Islands.  The  usual  voyage  was  from  Salem 
to  the  Feejee  Islands,  where  the  vessel  would  remain  col¬ 
lecting  the  beche-de-mer,  a  sort  of  sea  slug  found  on  the 
reefs  and  in  shallow  water,  and  after  drying  and  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  the  market,  carry  them  either  to  Manila 
to  exchange  for  sugar  and  hemp,  or  to  China  to  exchange 
for  tea,  the  voyage  usually  consuming  about  two  years. 
Salem  almost  monopolized  this  trade,  and,  in  a  work, 
written  in  London,  in  1858,  by  Thomas  Williams  and 
James  Calvert,  missionaries  at  these  islands,  it  is  stated 
that  the  traffic  in  sandalwood,  tortoise  shell  and  beche-de- 
mer,  ‘has  been  and  still  is,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  the  port  of  Salem.’ 

“The  seamen  of  Salem,  visiting  these  islands  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  peril  of  their  lives  from  the  ignorant  and  deceit¬ 
ful  natives,  and  to  disaster  to  their  ships  from  hidden 
reefs,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were  unaware.  In 
August,  1830,  the  brig  Fawn,  James  Briant,  master,  and 
owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse,  was  lost  at  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  Capt.  Charles  Millett  of  the  ship  Clay,  of 
Salem,  gave  Captain  Briant  and  crew  a  passage  to 
Manila.” 

Through  the  generosity  of  Stephen  W.  Phillips  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  received,  in  1923,  a  gift  of 
a  valuable  collection  of  objects  from  Yanikoro  and  some 
of  the  surrounding  islands  of  the  Santa  Cruz  gi’oup,  of 
which  the  late  John  Robinson  wrote  for  the  Salem  News, 
as  follows:  “This  group  is  situated  in  the  western  Paciflc 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Fiji  group.  The  natives  are  not 
Polynesians,  such  as  inhabit  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
eastern  Pacific,  but  Melanesians;  that  is  the  dark-colored, 
woolly-haired  race  that  inhabit  the  islands  north  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  like  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Hew  Hebrides. 
They  represent  a  much  lower  form  of  civilization  than 
the  true  Polynesian,  but  some  of  their  objects  are  very 
beautifully  made.  This  collection  was  made  many  years 
ago  and  probably  no  such  collection  of  objects  from  these 
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islands  will  ever  come  on  the  market  again  as  the  few 
remaining  natives,  only  some  80  on  Vanikoro,  have 
adopted  the  customs  of  civilized  life  to  a  large  extent. 
The  entire  collection  was  obtained  jointly  for  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  of  Salem  and  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University,  and 
the  objects  have  been  divided  between  them.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  Melanesian  objects  already  in  its 
museum,  this  makes  the  Salem  collection  one  of  the  note¬ 
worthy  ones  of  the  country. 

‘'The  group  of  islands  around  Vanikoro  have  a  pathetic 
interest.  They  were  discovered  by  Mendana  in  1595  and 
in  1788  this  island  was  the  scene  of  the  loss  of  LaPerouse, 
who  was  sailing  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific 
in  an  attempt  of  the  French  government  to  emulate  the 
British  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook.  LaPerouse  after  a 
short  stop  in  Australia  sailed  away  to  the  north,  and  he 
and  his  men  were  never  seen  again.  Many  expeditions 
were  fitted  oiit  to  ascertain  their  fate,  and  finally  Patrick 
Dillon,  a  chivalrous  Irishman,  who  induced  the  East 
Indian  Company  to  furnish  him  a  ship  for  this  purpose, 
discovered  objects  from  LaPerouse’s  ships  on  that  island 
of  Vanikoro  and  learned  that  the  French  discoverer  had 
been  wrecked  there  and  all  his  men  massacred  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  group  is  a  small  one  and  of  little  economic 
importance  but  as  one  of  the  western  points  of  Melanesian 
civilization  it  has  considerable  ethnological  interest. 

“The  collection  includes  160  objects  including  clubs  for 
dancing  and  for  war ;  bows ;  arrows  for  war  and  for  shoot¬ 
ing  the  flying-fox,  a  large  fruit-eating  bat ;  paddles ;  bail¬ 
ers  for  canoes,  and  food  bowls,  hollowed  from  pieces  of 
hard  wood  by  fire  and  finished  with  tools  of  stone  and 
shell;  fishing  lines  with  cobweb  hooks.  In  using  these 
the  line  is  attached  to  the  tail  of  a  kite  made  from  a  large 
fan  palm  leaf  which  is  flown  from  a  canoe.  The  cob¬ 
web  trails  along  the  surface  of  the  water  and  when  the 
fish  snaps  it  the  web  becomes  entangled  in  the  gills  and 
the  fish  is  then  drowned  or  speared  from  the  canoe.  There 
are  baskets,  pouches,  mats,  belts,  the  only  clothing  worn ; 
an  old  piece  of  native  money  in  the  form  of  a  belt  of 
fibre  interwoven  with  red  feathers  of  parrots.  This  is 
used  only  by  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Ndeni  for  bar- 
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terinff  for  women  with  the  natives  of  the  Swallow  group. 
A  belt  made  of  small  discs  of  shell  and  cocoanut  shell 
strung  alternately  on  cocoanut  fibre  cords  in  parallel  rows 
which  is  the  clothing  of  a  chief’s  wife;  hair  combs  of 
tree  fern  wood  worn  by  both  men  and  women;  a  breast 
ornament  made  of  a  large  clam  shell  with  decoration  of 
turtle  shell;  earrings  and  nose  rings  of  turtle  shell;  shell 
armlets;  shell  spoons  and  numerous  other  objects.  These 
are  now  temporarily  arranged  in  Ethnology  hall  in  the 
cases  on  either  side  of  the  large  Hawaiian  idol.  The 
museum  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  obtaining  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  almost  unrivalled  Pacific  collections.” 

Sketches  of  Capt.  Stephen  Phillips  and  his  son,  Hon. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  have  already  been  given  in  this 
series  on  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.”  Both 
were  merchants  of  considerable  activity  and  owned  many 
vessels.  The  Eliza  was  built  especially  for  them  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  favorite  ship  of  the  captain. 
She  kept  the  seas,  says  Stephen  Willard  Phillips,  for 
26  years  almost  continuously,  rounding  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  17  times,  and  Cape  Horn  six  times,  and  sailing 
around  the  world  three  times.  Her  masters  were  Capt. 
William  Osgood,  Capt.  Allen  Putnam,  Capt.  Samuel 
Groce,  Capt.  George  Pierce  (uncle  of  former  President 
Charles  S.  Rea  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank),  Capt.  John 
D.  Winn  and  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen. 

The  Phillips  family  have  long  been  identified  with 
the  old  Salem  Marine  Society;  Capt.  Stephen  Phillips 
joined  Jan.  28,  1798;  and  his  son,  Hon.  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  became  a  member  June  26,  1828.  Hon.  Stephen 
H.  Phillips,  grandson  of  the  Captain,  did  not  join  the 
society,  but  turned  to  the  law  and  became  eminent  in 
that  profession.  He  became  city  solicitor  of  Salem, 
attorney  general  of  Massachusetts,  attorney  general  of 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Stephen  Willard  Phillips  of  Salem  and  James  Duncan 
Phillips  of  Salem  and  Topsfield,  great-grandsons  of  Capt. 
Phillips,  and  Stephen  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  great- 
great-grandson  of  Captain  Phillips,  are  today  members 
of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  thus  continuing  the  family 
membership  record  in  that  organization  from  Jan.  28, 
1798,  to  the  present. 
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The  ship  that  the  Adventurers  built  was  the  Little 
James.  The  Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England 
note  under  21  January,  1622/3,  that  “Emanuell  Altam 
goeth  captain  in  the  new  pinnace  built  for  Mr,  Peirce’s 
plantation,”  this  entry  apparently  recording  a  licence 
issued  to  him.^® 

On  25  February  is  this  further  entry:  “Whereas  the 
Adventurers  for  Mr.  Peirce’s  plantation  exhibited  their 
petition  for  the  altering  of  some  part  of  the  licence  granted 
for  the  Little  James  to  Emanuel  Altham,  captain,  viz. 
that  in  consideration  of  many  crosses  and  losses  by  them 
lately  sustained  they  might  have  to  themselves  the  moiety 
(formerly  reserved  unto  the  Council)  all  such  prizes  as 
they  should  seize  and  lawfully  take  upon  the  coasts  of 
New  England  as  by  the  position  [  ?  petition]  and  licence 
appeareth.  It  is  ordered  and  agreed  accordingly  and  a 
licence  is  now  sealed  and  signed  by  Robert  Warwick, 
Fer**  Gorges,  Sam*  Argali,  and  the  former  licence  is  can¬ 
celled  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Council.”^^  Bradford 
in  his  History  treats  at  length  of  the  trouble  caused  by 
this  alteration  of  the  licence;  Mr.  Ford  quotes  letters 
on  this  subject  from  Altham  and  Bridges. 

The  case  brought  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  by 
two  sailors  who  claimed  that  they  had  been  engaged  to 
capture  ships  and  take  prizes  but  not  to  work  on  a  coast¬ 
ing  vessel,  caused  the  preservation  of  Bradford’s  famous 

♦s  Op.  cit.,  p.  31.  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that  the  Little  James  may 
have  been  built  bs'  the  Council  for  New  England  as  one  of 
those  “to  be  ujjon  the  coasts  for  the  defence  of  merchants  and 
fishermen  (Bradford,  I.  314n.),  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
it  was  built  for  that  particular  plantation  and  the  next  refer¬ 
ence  proves  it  to  have  been  the  ship  to  which  Peirce  refers  as 
built  by  the  Adventurers. 

**  Op.  cit.,  p.  40.  Samuel  Altham  is  given  instead  of  Emanuel. 
The  “crosses  and  losses,”  a  phrase  so  frequently  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  affairs  of  the  Plantation,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  barrels  of  meal  at  Norwich. 

(360) 
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letter  of  8  September,  1623.^®  In  his  History  Bradford 
prefaces  his  account  with  “a  word  about  the  pinnace 
spoken  of  before,  which  was  sent  by  the  adventurers  to 
be  employed  in  the  country,”  and  there  is  no  question  as 
to  its  identity  with  the  Little  James. 

Regarding  the  ship  purchased  by  Peirce  on  Bourne’s 
advice.  Captain  John  Smith  writes:  “To  supply  them  at 
Plymouth,  this  16  October  [1622]  is  going  the  Paragon 
with  67  persons  and  all  this  is  done  by  private  men’s 
purses,”  and  after  describing  the  many  advantages  to  be 
obtained  in  New  England  and  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
and  French,  he  adds:  “To  conclude,  were  it  not  for  Mr. 
Peirce  and  a  few  private  adventurers  with  him,  what 
have  we  there  for  all  these  inducements?”'*®  And  else¬ 
where  he  says :  “The  Paragon  with  thirty-seven  men,  sent 
to  relieve  them,  miscarried  twice.”*''^ 

Peirce’s  account  of  the  first  sailing  runs:  “All  things 
being  finished  and  the  ship  ready  for  the  voyage  I  set 
sail  about  October  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty 
and  two  for  and  towards  New  England,  and  being  come 
to  the  Downs  and  riding  there  at  anchor,  the  ship  in  a 
great  storm  sprung  a  leak  and  I  returned  with  her  to 
London  to  mend  her  and  I,  out  of  my  great  care  and  for 
the  prevention  of  all  further  danger  of  that  kind,  did 
not,  for  the  sparing  of  my  purse,  stop  that  leak  only  but 
brought  her  into  a  dock  and  expended  upon  her  and  by 
that  occasion  alone  two  hundred  marks  as  appeareth  by 
my  accounts.” 

The  Adventurers  in  their  letter  of  21  December,  1622, 
to  Bradford,  said  that  the  ship  was  dangerously  leaked  and 
bruised  by  the  tempestuous  storms  “so  as  she  was  fain  to 

^5  American  Historical  Rerievc,  VIII,  1903. 

"New  England  Trials. 

*1  Generali  Historic,*  256.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  fig- 
iires  mentioned  by  Smith,  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that  his  last  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  .4nwe  and  Little  James,  but  these  must  have  trans¬ 
ported  more  than  eighty  passengers.  Smith’s  Advertisement  to 
Unexperienced  Planters  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Ford  as  referring  to 
seven  and  thirty  passengers  miscarrying  twice.  Either  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  passengers  and  sailors  or  has  made  a  slip 
in  the  figures.  According  to  Peirce’s  statement  the  Adventur¬ 
ers  paid  for  forty-eight  passengers,  and  there  were  sailors 
whose  wages  must  be  paid. 
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be  had  into  the  dock  and  an  lOOli  bestowed  upon  her,” 
which  agrees  with  Peirce,  except  that  they  substituted 
one  hundred  pounds  for  two  hundred  marks;  they  do  not 
specify  by  whom  the  money  was  paid,  and  as  they  further 
remark  that  the  passengers  were  for  six  or  seven  weeks 
during  this  refitting  “lying  upon  our  charge”  the  inference 
is  that  Peirce  was  correct  in  saying  that  he  spent  money 
upon  her  for  which  he  accounted.  Bradford  informs  us 
that  when  the  ship  was  again  fitted  out  “he  pesters  himself 
and  takes  on  more  passengers  and  those  not  very  good  to 
help  him  to  bear  his  losses.”^®  This  accounts  for  the 
increase  of  the  number  on  board  on  their  second  attempt 
from  either  forty-eight  passengers  or  sixty-seven  persons 
to  one  hundred  and  nine  souls. 

On  2  January,  1622-3,^*  Peirce  set  sail  a  second  time, 
but  when  he  had  gone  almost  half  the  way,  and  that  very 
successfully  it  pleased  God  to  raise  such  a  tempest  as  that 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  goods  and  lives  of  the  poor 
passengers,  so  lamentably  crying  in  that  heavy  distress, 
many  of  whom  being  women  and  children,  he  was  forced 
by  the  advice  and  common  consent  of  the  master  and 
mariners  to  cut  the  mainmast  by  the  board  and  return, 
with  an  exceeding  great  loss,  into  the  port  of  Portsmouth 
to  refresh  the  passengers  and  to  fit  the  ship  and  furnish 
himself  with  all  things  for  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage. 
He  sent  a  messenger  to  London  to  signify  to  the  Adven¬ 
turers  what  great  disaster  by  the  unresistible  power  of 
God  had  befallen  him. 

The  chief  of  the  Adventurers,  presumably  Cushman, 
on  9  April,  1623,  reported  to  the  Planters  this  event: 
“When  I  wrote  in  December  I  little  thought  to  have  seen 
Mr.  John  Peirce  till  he  had  brought  some  good  tidings 
from  you.  But  it  pleased  God,  he  brought  us  the  woeful 
tidings  of  his  return  when  he  was  half  way  over  by  extreme 
tempest,  wherein  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  appeared 
in  sparing  their  lives,  being  109  souls.  The  loss  is  great 
to  Mr.  Peirce,  etc.  and  the  company  put  upon  so  great 
charge,  as  verily,  etc.”®® 

Bradford,  I.  307. 

*^Ibid.,  T.  308. 

Bradford,  I.  308. 
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Unfortunately  Bradford  adopts  his  favorite  method  of 
■covering  bj’’  “etc.”  what  he  did  not  care  to  record  for  one 
reason  or  another,  frequently  excluding  information  of 
vital  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  case  in  hand, 
as  his  Letter  Booh  often  proves.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  much  Cushman  told  him  alxjut  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  surrender  of  Peirce’s  patent. 

Bradford  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  voyage :  “This 
ship  suffered  the  greatest  extremity  at  sea  at  her  second 
return,  that  one  shall  lightly  hear  of,  to  be  saved;  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  Mr.  William  Peirce  who  was  then 
master  of  her  and  many  others  that  were  passengers  in 
her.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  storm 
was  for  the  most  part  of  14  days  but  for  two  or  three  days 
and  nights  together  in  most  violent  extremity.  After  they 
had  cut  down  their  mast  the  storm  beat  off  their  round 
house  and  all  their  upper  works;  three  men  had  work 
enough  at  the  helm,  and  he  that  conned  the  ship  before  the 
sea,  was  fain  to  be  bound  fast  for  washing  away ;  the  seas 
did  so  over-rake  them,  as  many  times  those  upon  the  deck 
knew  not  whether  they  were  within  board  or  without; 
and  once  she  was  so  foundered  in  the  sea  as  they  all 
thought  she  would  never  rise  again.  But  yet  the  Lord 
preserved  them,  and  brought  them  at  last  safe  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  to  the  wonder  of  all  men  that  saw  in  what  a  case 
she  was  in,  and  heard  what  they  had  endured.”®^ 

From  this  account  we  learn  an  interesting  fact,  that 
William  Peirce  was  the  master  of  the  Paragon  and  that 
he  impressed  upon  the  Planters  the  seriousness  of  the 
damage,  the  necessity  for  cutting  away  the  mast,  and  the 
injury  sustained.  He  made  the  voyage  to  Hew  England 
very  many  times  and  won  the  approbation  of  Bradford 
because  he  treated  their  passengers  well  and  dealt  very 
honestly  with  them,  and  on  another  occasion  he  says  that 
Peirce  was  skilful  and  diligent  in  his  business  and  was  a 
“verv  honest  man  whose  employment  may  do  us  much 
good.”®2  He  must  have  been  undeterred  by  his  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  Paragon  as  he  crossed  as  master  of  the  Anne 
which  reached  Pl.%Tnouth  about  the  end  of  July — the  first 

51  Ibid.,  I.  309. 

52  See  Mr.  Ford’s  note,  Ibid.,  309. 
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vessel  sent  out  by  the  Adventurers  after  the  Paragon. 
William  Peirce  long  continued  his  voyages  and  was  killed 
in  1641,  when  taking  supplies  to  the  unfortunate  residents 
on  Providence  Island. 

Although  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  preserved  John  Peirce 
and  his  fellow  passengers,  bringing  them  safe  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  after  their  encounter  with  the  hungry  waves,  the 
Adventurers  had  no  mercy,  requiring  the  uttermost 
farthing  that  they  had  expended  regardless  of  the  great 
loss  inflicted  by  the  '‘unresistible  power  of  God yet  most 
of  the  passengers  preserved  through  such  great  perils, 
and  themselves  deprived  of  their  personal  possessions 
probably  had  compassion  upon  him. 

On  receiving  the  message  that  Peirce  sent  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  informing  the  Adventurers  of  his  troubles,  expe¬ 
riences  and  losses,  they  were  “so  far  from  commiseration 
and  performing  their  promise  in  bearing  all  losses  accrue- 
ing  by  the  said  voyage  as  that  they  endeavored  to  their 
utmost  his  utter  ruin  and  overthrow,  for  presuming  Peirce 
had  disbursed  more  than  his  whole  estate  about  that  cross 
voyage  as  also  understanding  his  great  dejection  in  respect 
of  the  hand  of  God  upon  his  good  endeavours,  they  took 
their  opportunity  and  sent  four  of  their  number  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  with  certain  new  propositions  which  no  way  con¬ 
cerned  Peirce’s  first  grounds  and  terms  upon  which  he 
went  save  only  one  which  was  that  he  would  prosecute  his 
voyage  with  all  speed  and  to  that  end  they  enjoined  Peirce 
to  fit  himself  and  his  ship  within  fourteen  days  at  the 
furthest — [the  previous  refitting  had  taken  six  or  seven 
weeks  and  the  damage  was  more  serious  this  time] — not¬ 
withstanding  they  saw  his  late  Majesty  had  pressed  at  that 
time  and  in  that  place  all  the  carpenters  in  the  country 
to  fit  out  certain  ships  to  send  to  his  Majesty  that  now  is 
who  was  then  in  Spain — [these  are  the  words  used  by 
Peirce  in  1627] — and  withal  James  Sherley  and  John 
Pocock  and  one  Christopher  Coulson,  William  Collier, 
John  Thornhill  and  Kobert  Keayne,  being  Adventurers 
and  Assistants,  sent  down  a  writ  out  of  the  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  to  arrest  Peirce,  his  ship  and  goods,  without  any 
just  or  reasonable  cause,  upon  an  action  of  six  hundred 
pounds  if  he  should  refuse  to  submit  to  their  new  proposi- 
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tions,  they  well  knowing  Peirce  in  that  place  to  be  a  mere 
stranger  and  therefore  not  able  to  put  in  bail  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  force  must  submit  to  whatsoever  they  pro¬ 
pounded,  unto  which  propositions  for  peace  sake  Peirce 
condescended  as  far  as  possibly  he  could.  But  not  punc¬ 
tually  yielding,  they  arrested  Peirce,  his  ship  and  goods 
without  any  just  cause  of  suit  in  that  behalf,®^  but  the  said 
four  messengers  well  perceiving  the  discreetest  sort  of 
passengers  took  knowledge  of  their  bitter  and  harsh  deal¬ 
ing  with  Peirce,  with  much  importunity  at  last  they  were 
contented  that  if  his  brother,  Richard  Peirce,  would  en¬ 
gage  himself  in  six  hundred  pounds,  that  John  Peirce 
should  go  safe  prisoner  to  London  and  there  submit  him¬ 
self  to  prison  at  demand  they  would  accept  his  security 
instead  of  bail,  and  accordingly  Peirce’s  brother  did  en¬ 
gage  himself  for  Peirce,  he,  John,  agreeing,  undertaking, 
and  promising  in  consideration  thereof  to  free  and  save 
harmless  his  brother  touching  the  same.” 

Bradford  makes  no  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Adventurers,  it  may  have  been  discreetly  veiled  by  that 
“etc.,”  but  heretofore  the  two  accounts  of  events  have  run 
very  nearly  on  parallel  lines,  and  where  it  has  been  possible 
to  check  them  Bradford  does  not  directly  contradict  Peirce. 
While  the  latter’s  description  of  his  treatment  may  be 
criticized  as  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  case  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Bradford’s  whole  story  was  an  equally 
ex  parte  statement  and  at  second  hand.  But  at  this  point 
we  have  a  scrap  of  independent  corroborative  evidence  in 
the  Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England  in  an  entry 
under  5  May,  1623:  “Mr.  Hopkins  allegeth  that  he  hath 
paid  to  Mr.  Peirce  for  transportation  of  himself  and  two 
persons  more  and  likewise  for  his  goods,  which  Peirce 
acknowledgeth,  but  allegeth  that  by  reason  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  return,  the  rest  of  the  passengers  that  went  upon  the 
like  conditions  have  been  contented  to  allow  unto  lOs  a 
person  towards  his  loss  and  therefore  desire th  Master 
Hopkins  to  do  the  like,  which  Mr.  Hopkins  at  length 
agreed  unto,  so  as  Mr.  Peirce  and  his  Associates  will 

5*  No  action  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty. 
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vessel  sent  out  by  the  Adventurers  after  the  Paragon, 
William  Peirce  long  continued  his  voyages  and  was  killed 
in  1641,  when  taking  supplies  to  the  unfortunate  residents 
on  Providence  Island. 

Although  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  preserved  John  Peirce 
and  his  fellow  passengers,  bringing  them  safe  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  after  their  encounter  with  the  hungry  waves,  the 
Adventurers  had  no  mercy,  requiring  the  uttermost 
farthing  that  they  had  expended  regardless  of  the  great 
loss  inflicted  by  the  “unresistible  power  of  God;”  yet  most 
of  the  passengers  preserved  through  such  great  perils, 
and  themselves  deprived  of  their  personal  possessions 
probably  had  compassion  upon  him. 

On  receiving  the  message  that  Peirce  sent  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  informing  the  Adventurers  of  his  troubles,  expe¬ 
riences  and  losses,  they  were  “so  far  from  commiseration 
and  performing  their  promise  in  bearing  all  losses  accrue- 
ing  by  the  said  voyage  as  that  they  endeavored  to  their 
utmost  his  utter  ruin  and  overthrow,  for  presuming  Peirce 
had  disbursed  more  than  his  whole  estate  about  that  cross 
voyage  as  also  understanding  his  great  dejection  in  respect 
of  the  hand  of  God  upon  his  good  endeavours,  they  took 
their  opportunity  and  sent  four  of  their  number  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  with  certain  new  propositions  which  no  way  con¬ 
cerned  Peirce’s  first  grounds  and  terms  upon  which  he 
went  save  only  one  which  was  that  he  would  prosecute  his 
voyage  with  all  speed  and  to  that  end  they  enjoined  Peirce 
to  fit  himself  and  his  ship  within  fourteen  days  at  the 
furthest — [the  previous  refitting  had  taken  six  or  seven 
weeks  and  the  damage  was  more  serious  this  time] — not¬ 
withstanding  they  saw  his  late  Majesty  had  pressed  at  that 
time  and  in  that  place  all  the  carpenters  in  the  country 
to  fit  out  certain  ships  to  send  to  his  Majesty  that  now  is 
who  was  then  in  Spain — [these  are  the  words  used  by 
Peirce  in  1627] — and  withal  James  Sherley  and  John 
Pocock  and  one  Christopher  Coulson,  William  Collier, 
John  Thornhill  and  Eobert  Keayne,  being  Adventurers 
and  Assistants,  sent  down  a  writ  out  of  the  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  to  arrest  Peirce,  his  ship  and  goods,  without  any 
just  or  reasonable  cause,  upon  an  action  of  six  hundred 
pounds  if  he  should  refuse  to  submit  to  their  new  proposi- 
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tions,  they  well  knowing  Peirce  in  that  place  to  he  a  mere 
stranger  and  therefore  not  able  to  put  in  bail  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  force  must  submit  to  whatsoever  they  pro¬ 
pounded,  unto  which  propositions  for  peace  sake  Peirce 
condeseended  as  far  as  possibly  he  could.  But  not  punc¬ 
tually  yielding,  they  arrested  Peirce,  his  ship  and  goods 
without  any  just  cause  of  suit  in  that  behalf,®^  but  the  said 
four  messengers  well  perceiving  the  discreetest  sort  of 
passengers  took  knowledge  of  their  hitter  and  harsh  deal¬ 
ing  with  Peirce,  with  much  importunity  at  last  they  were 
contented  that  if  his  brother,  Richard  Peirce,  would  en¬ 
gage  himself  in  six  hundred  pounds,  that  John  Peirce 
should  go  safe  prisoner  to  London  and  there  submit  him¬ 
self  to  prison  at  demand  they  would  accept  his  security 
instead  of  hail,  and  accordingly  Peirce’s  brother  did  en¬ 
gage  himself  for  Peirce,  he,  John,  agreeing,  undertaking, 
and  promising  in  consideration  thereof  to  free  and  save 
harmless  his  brother  touching  the  same.” 

Bradford  makes  no  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Adventurers,  it  may  have  been  discreetly  veiled  by  that 
“etc.,”  hut  heretofore  the  two  accounts  of  events  have  run 
very  nearly  on  parallel  lines,  and  where  it  has  been  possible 
to  check  them  Bradford  does  not  directly  contradict  Peirce. 
While  the  latter’s  description  of  his  treatment  may  be 
criticized  as  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  case  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Bradford’s  whole  story  was  an  equally 
ex  parte  statement  and  at  second  hand.  But  at  this  point 
we  have  a  scrap  of  independent  corroborative  evidence  in 
the  Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England  in  an  entry 
under  5  May,  1623 :  “Mr.  Hopkins  allegeth  that  he  hath 
paid  to  Mr.  Peirce  for  transportation  of  himself  and  two 
persons  more  and  likewise  for  his  goods,  which  Peirce 
acknowledgeth,  but  allegeth  that  by  reason  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  return,  the  rest  of  the  passengers  that  went  upon  the 
like  conditions  have  been  contented  to  allow  unto  40s  a 
person  towards  his  loss  and  therefore  desireth  Master 
Hopkins  to  do  the  like,  which  Mr.  Hopkins  at  length 
agreed  unto,  so  as  Mr.  Peirce  and  his  Associates  will 

53  No  action  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  the  Court  of 
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accept  of  6“  for  three  passengers  out  of  20“  his  adven¬ 
ture  which  he  hath  in  their  Joint  Stock.  And  therefore 
they  both  pray  that  the  Council  will  be  pleased  to  write 
to  the  Associates  to  accept  thereof,  which  they  [the  Coun¬ 
cil]  are  pleased  to  do.  A  letter  was  this  day  written 
and  signed.”®^  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Bradford’s 
letter  of  8  September,  1623:  “About  Hobkins  and  his 
men  we  are  come  to  this  issue.  The  men  wo  retain  in 
the  ‘general,’  according  to  his  resignation  and  the  equity 
of  the  thing.  And  about  the  reckoning  of  twenty  odd 
pounds,  we  have  brought  it  to  this  pass,  he  is  to  have 
6“  paid  by  you  there,  and  the  rest  to  be  quit;  it  is  for 
nails  and  such  other  things  as  we  have  had  of  his  brother 
[Stephen]  here  for  the  Company’s  use,  and  upon  promi.se 
of  payment  by  us,  we  desire  you  will  accordingly  do  it.” 
Peirce’s  statement  that  the  passengers  w^ho  went  on  like 
conditions  paid  2“  per  person  is  accepted  as  correct,  which 
goes  to  support  his  statement  about  the  s\Tnpathy  received 
from  the  discreetest  sort  of  passengers  who  took  knowledge 
of  the  bitter  and  harsh  dealings  with  him ;  while  his 
statement  that  the  carpenters  were  at  this  time  prest  for 
the  King’s  service  is  corroborated  by  Emanuel  Altham’s 
petition  to  the  Council  for  Kew  England  concerning  men 
shipped  in  the  Little  James  who  had  also  been  prest. 

Shortly  after  Peirce  reached  London,  James  Sherlcy, 
John  Pocock,  William  Collier,  John  Thornhill  and  the 
rest  of  the  adventurers  “to  cover  and  colour  their  unjust 
proceedings  that  the  world  should  take  no  notice  or  knowl¬ 
edge  thereof,  pretended  other  unjust  causes  of  their  said 
arrest  and  made  a  great  clamour  against  Peirce  for  some 
supposed  unjust  dealing  touching  the  said  plantation  and 
untruly  pretended  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain 
but  broken  some  covenants  and  done  great  wrong  unto 
them  and  that  he  owed  them  great  sums  of  money  and  how 
that  all  that  ever  he  had  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  them.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  bargain  and  covenant  not  ful¬ 
filled  was  the  failure  to  transport  the  passengers  and  goods, 
as  Bradford  says  that  these  sent  by  the  company  he  “took 
in  for  freight,  for  which  they  agreed  with  him  to  be  de- 
Op  cit.,  45. 
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livered  here,”®®  while  the  great  sums  of  money  would  have 
been  what  they  had  paid  him,  and  the  great  wrong  may 
have  been  the  injury  to  the  plantation  by  failure  to  de¬ 
liver  the  supplies. 

All  which  pretences  of  the  adventurers  “were  altogether 
false  and  to  the  intent  that  with  the  more  colour  they 
might  wrest  Peirce’s  voyage  from  him,  thereby  thinking 
to  free  themselves  from  their  forenamed  agreement  and 
promise  of  bearing  all  loss.  They  therefore  clamourously 
cried  out  against  Peirce’s  ship  that  she  was  so  old  and 
’rotten  as  that  she  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  pulled 
in  pieces,”  forgetful  apparently  that  they  had  urged  him 
to  buy  it  on  the  advice  of  Eobert  Bourne  whom  they  had 
recommended. 

By  all  which  Peirce  “well  perceiving  they  aimed  all  the 
while  at  their  own  ends  though  to  his  ruin,  for  to  prevent 
them  he  offered  them,  day  by  day,  upon  good  security,  to 
compromit  all  differences  and  with  all  expedition  to  make 
ready  his  ship  and  all  things  fit  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  voyage  beyond  all  exception  and  that  in  the  judgment 
of  workmen.  And  not  so  alone  but  [in  order]  to  buy  his 
peace,  and  to  give  them  content,  he  offered  to  employ  his 
own  ship  otherwise  and  hire  another  ship  for  their  use 
provided  the  Adventurers  would  lend  him  but  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  three  [or  ?]  six  months  upon  security  of 
three  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  then  in  Joint  Stock 
of  and  with  the  said  Adventurers  touching  the  Plantation, 
which  offer  they  refused  as  not  being  the  ends  they  aimed 
at.  And  therefore,  seeing  by  their  rigorous  courses  they 
could  effect  nothing,  and  withal  perceiving  that  his  brother 
Richard  was  a  great  comfort  to  him  in  all  his  troubles, 
James  Sherley  with  the  rest  of  the  Adventurers  endeav¬ 
ored  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  good  opinion  of  the 
said  Richard,  pretending  unto  him  great  love  unto  John 
and  that  if  Richard  would  procure  John  to  deliver  up  to 
them  the  patent  or  grant  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
President  and  Council  dated  the  twentieth  day  of  April 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  King  James  as  also  his  three 
hundred  pounds  adventure  and  give  over  his  voyage  and 
stand  to  their  courtesy  how  well  they  would  deal  with 
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him,  Richard  should  then  see  their  good  intendments  to¬ 
wards  John  and  how  bountifully  they  would  deal  with 
him. 

“Thereupon  they  drew  a  note  or  writing  to  that  effect 
willing  Richard  first  to  subscribe  it  thereby  the  better  to 
induce  John  to  do  the  like  which  being  done  they  sent 
it  to  John  to  underwrite  it  also,  whieh  note  when  he  saw 
he  not  only  refused  to  subscribe  it  but  with  great  discon¬ 
tent  cancelled  it  and  sent  it  back  again,  yet  afterwards 
in  respect  of  their  large  protestations  prevailed  with  his 
brother  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  500“  that  John  should 
deliver  up  the  forenamed  premises  absolutely  into  their 
hands  and  stand  to  their  courtesy  notwithstanding  they 
knew  it  was  against  the  will  and  knowledge  of  John;  by 
colour  of  which  bond  and  other  the  premises,  John  with 
his  ship  and  goods  being  under  arrest,  was  drawn  and 
compelled  to  assign  over  his  said  grant  or  patent  to  James 
Sherley  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a 
valuable  consideration  when  there  was  not  any  considera¬ 
tion  at  all  given  or  paid  for  the  same,  by  eolour  also  of 
which  bond  and  other  the  premises  they  detained  and  do 
detain  from  John  Peirce  his  adventure  of  three  hundred 
pounds  which  he  would  have  sold  to  supply  his  wants. 

“And  also  the  adventurers  went  down  to  Portsmouth  and 
took  their  goods  out  of  Peirce’s  ship  and  storehouse  there 
and  overthrew  his  voyage  about  which  he  was  so  deeply 
engaged  and  damnified,  by  whieh  voyage  he  might,  under 
God,  have  recovered  all  his  former  losses  that  neither  he 
nor  they  needed  not  to  have  received  any  loss  thereby  and 
Avhen  they  had  brought  their  ends  to  pass  and  taken  all 
the  forenamed  premises  from  him  without  any  recom¬ 
pense  or  consideration,  neither  he  nor  his  brother  could 
prevail  with  them  to  perform  their  agreements  and  prom¬ 
ises,  yet  not  denying  but  delaying  him  from  time  to  time.” 

It  may  have  been  at  this  period — ^though  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings — that  the  dispute  was  brought  before  the  Council  for 
I^ew  England.  The  Records  of  the  Council  contain  an 
order,  under  11  IVLarch,  1622,  “that  the  clerk  give  notice 
to  Mr.  John  Peirce  to  attend  the  Couneil  on  Tuesday  next 
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to  answer  such  complaints  as  his  Associates  shall  object,”'’’’® 
and  on  the  appointed  day,  18  March,  an  entry  runs: 
“Touching  the  petition  exhibited  to  the  Council  by  the 
Adventurers  of  New  Plymouth  in  New  England  against 
]Mr.  John  Peirce,  the  patentee  with  whom  they  are  Asso¬ 
ciates,  l[r.  Peirce  and  the  Associates  met,  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  propositions  each  to  other  but  agreed  not.  Where¬ 
upon  they  were  appointed  to  give  meeting  each  to  other 
and  then  certify  the  Council  what  they  concluded  on, 
that  then  such  further  courses  might  be  taken  as  should 
be  meet.”°^ 

The  week  passed  without  any  conclusion  being  reached 
by  the  parties,  so  they  all  appeared  before  the  Council 
on  March  25.®® 

The  Council  then  acted  as  arbitrators  concerning  the 
patent  and  not,  apparently,  concerning  the  “other  differ¬ 
ences.”  It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  is  said  about  the 
payment  by  the  Adventurers  of  any  sum  for  the  patent 
and  that  the  offers  were  made  by  Peirce.  It  is  to  be 
inferred  from  Peirce’s  complaint  that  the  “other  differ¬ 
ences”  were  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  a  consideration 
for  the  patent,  the  fulfilment  of  their  agreement  under 
Richard’s  bond,  the  refund  of  the  300“  adventured  by 
Peirce,  and  the  claim  for  damages  he  received;  these  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  four  men, 
probably  all  Adventurers. 

“After  a  long  dispute  of  the  differences  between  Mr. 
Jo:  Peirce  and  his  Associates,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Jo: 
Peirce  obtained  from  the  Council  an  indenture  purport¬ 
ing  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in  New  England  for  settling 
of  a  plantation  there,  dated  the  first  day  of  June,  A“  1621. 
It  further  appeared  that  upon  the  xx*®  day  of  April,  1622, 
Mr.  Jo:  Peirce  granted  Letters  of  Association  unto  the 

86  Op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

BT  liid.,  p.  43.  Following  this  is  a  reference  to  a  letter  from 
the  Mayor  of  Norwich  about  the  detention  of  some  barrels  of 
meal  from  the  Adventurers,  from  which  it  appears  that  their 
agent,  Rounce  of  Norwich,  had  misinformed  the  Council.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  bearing  ujKjn  this  case. 

88  Those  entered  as  present  are :  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir 
Samuel  Argali,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Mr.  John  Peirce  and  his 
Associates. 
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said  Adventurers,  whereby  he  made  them  jointly  inter¬ 
ested  with  him  in  the  lands  granted  by  the  abovesaid 
indentures. 

“Moreover  it  appeared  that  upon  the  said  xx“  day  of 
April,  1622,  after  the  said  Mr.  Peirce  had  interested 
the  said  Adventurers  in  the  lands  passed  unto  him  by  the 
said  indenture,  that  he  yielded  and  surrendered  up  the 
said  indenture  and  received  up  the  counterpart  thereof, 
and  took  a  patent  or  deed  poll  of  the  said  lands  to  him¬ 
self,  his  heirs,  associates  and  assigns  for  ever,  bearing 
date  the  said  xx***  of  April,  1622,  with  which  surrender 
and  new  grant  the  Adventurers  affirmed  that  they  were 
not  privy  unto,  and  therefore  conceived  themselves  de¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Peirce,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  com¬ 
plaint.  At  length  by  mutual  consent  of  Mr.  Peirce  and 
and  of  the  said  Adventurers  it  was  ordered  as  followeth : — 

“Whereas  there  were  several  differences  between  John 
Peirce  citizen  and  clothworker  of  London,  and  the  Treas¬ 
urer  and  other  the  Associates  of  him  the  said  John  Peirce, 
that  were  undertakers  with  him  for  settling  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Plantation  of  Plymouth  in  the  parts  of  New 
England;  all  which,  after  the  full  hearing  and  debating 
thereof  before  us,  were  finally  concluded  upon,  by  the 
offer  of  the  said  John  Peirce,  and  mutual  acceptation  of 
the  said  Treasurer  and  company  then  present,  in  the 
behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  said  company, 
that  the  said  Associates  with  their  undertakers  and  ser¬ 
vants  now  settled  or  to  be  settled  in  Plymouth  aforesaid 
should  remain  and  continue  tenants  unto  the  Council 
established  for  the  managing  of  the  foresaid  affairs  of 
New  England,  notwithstanding  a  grant  bearing  date  the 
XX***  of  April,  1622,  by  the  said  Peirce  obtained  (without 
the  consent  of  the  said  Associates)  from  the  said  Council, 
contrary  to  a  former  grant  to  the  said  Peirce  made  in 
the  behalf  of  himself  and  his  said  Associates,  dated  the 
first  of  June,  1621.  And  so  his  said  Associates,  are  left 
free  to  hold  the  privileges  by  the  said  former  grant  of 
the  first  of  June,  as  if  the  later  had  never  been,  and  they 
the  said  Associates  to  receive  and  enjoy  all  that  they  do 
or  may  possess  by  virtue  thereof.  And  the  surplus  that 
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is  to  remain  over  and  above,  by  reason  of  the  later  grant, 
the  said  Peiree  to  enjoy,  and  to  make  his  best  benefit  of, 
as  to  him  shall  seem  good;  for  performance  whereof  both 
parties  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  authority  and 
pleasure  of  the  said  Council  to  pass  unto  them  new  grants 
for  either  of  their  interests  and  final  determination  of  all 
the  differences  between  them,  agreeable  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  are  usual,  or  as  in  equity  the  Council  shall 
think  fit. 

“Mr.  Sherly,  Treasurer  of  the  said  Adventurers  of  New 
Plymouth,  propoundeth  in  the  behalf  of  the  said  Adven¬ 
turers,  that  they  may  have  a  patent  for  so  much  as  is 
granted  to  them  in  the  former  indenture  made  to  Mr. 
Peirce,  dated  the  first  of  June,  1621.”®** 

The  result  of  this  agreement  was  promptly  and  trium¬ 
phantly  announced  to  the  Planters  by  Cushman  in  his 
letter  dated  7  April,  1623:  “Now  with  great  trouble  and 
loss,  we  have  got  Mr.  J ohn  Peirce  to  assign  over  the  grand 
patent  to  the  Company,  which  he  had  taken  in  his  own 
name,  and  made  quite  void  our  former  grant.  I  am  sorry 
to  write  how  many  here  think  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
justly  against  him  both  the  first  and  second  time  of  his 
return,  in  regard  he,  whom  you  and  we  so  confidently 
trusted,  but  only  to  use  his  name  for  the  company,  should 
aspire  to  be  lord  over  us  all,  and  so  make  you  and  us 
tenants  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  our  assurance  or  patent 
being  quite  void  and  disannulled  by  his  means.  I  desire 
to  judge  charitably  of  him.  But  his  unwillingness  to  part 
with  his  royal  lordship,  and  the  high  rate  he  set  it  at, 
which  was  500“,  which  cost  him  but  50“,  makes  many 
speak  and  judge  hardly  of  him.  The  company  are  out 
for  goods  in  his  ship,  with  charge  about  the  passengers, 
640“,  etc.”«® 

Here  again,  we  imagine,  Bradford  covered  with  his 
“etc.”  details  which  would  have  been  of  deep  interest  and 
might  possibly  have  modified  the  harsh  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced.  Still,  from  what  is  said  here  no  authority  is 
found  for  the  statement,  made  so  frequently  by  later 

Rerords  of  the  Council  for  \etc  England  (Deane),  43-45. 
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writers,  that  500“  was  actually  paid  for  the  patent,  nor 
does  the  arbitration  of  the  Council  for  J7ew  England  hint 
at  such  a  thing.  !Nor  is  it  apparent  upon  what  basis  was 
founded  the  charge  that  the  Adventurers  under  his  royal 
lordship  were  to  be  tenants  at  his  will  and  pleasure.®^ 

Bradford  thus  comments  on  this  letter:  “These  were 
their  own  words  and  judgment  of  this  man’s  dealings  and 
proceedings,  for  I  thought  it  more  meet  to  render  them 
in  theirs  than  in  my  own  words.  And  yet  though  there 
was  never  got  other  recompense  than  the  resignation  of 
this  patent,  and  the  shares  he  had  in  adventure,  for  all 
the  former  great  sums,  he  was  never  quiet,  but  sued  them 
in  most  of  the  chief  courts  of  England,  and  when  he  was 
still  cast,  brought  it  to  the  Parliament.”®^  Bradford  ig¬ 
nores,  or  was  perhaps  ignorant  of,  the  bond  and  other 
reasons  Peirce  had  for  pressing  his  suit. 

That  he  continued  his  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  is 
evident  from  Peirce’s  own  words.  He  declares  that  they 
failed  to  perform  their  agreements  and  promises,  “yet 
not  denying  [them]  but  delaying  him  from  time  to  time 
until  at  last  he,  being  wearied  with  words  and  tedious 
delays  for  almost  the  space  of  a  year,  and  well  perceiving, 
as  he  always  feared,  their  great  promises  to  his  brother 
to  be  mere  delusions  for  their  own  ends  and  his  circum¬ 
vention,  Peirce,  understanding  of  the  Adventurers  meet¬ 
ing  together,  came  unto  them  desiring  them  to  delay  him 
no  longer  but  [to]  finish  the  difference  between  them 
and  for  that  purpose  put  the  matter  to  arbitrament,  unto 
which  they  all  condescended  save  only  J ames  Sherley,  who 
willed  Peirce  to  depart  the  room  and  they  would  consider 
of  an  answer,  but  calling  him  in  again  they  utterly  refused 
to  submit  thereunto.  Xevertheless,  afterwards  through 
much  importunity  they  were  contented  and  did  yield  to 
defer  the  ending  [of]  the  differences  between  them  and 
himself  unto  Mr.  John  White,  Mr.  William  Warren,  Mr. 

61  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  reference  is  made  to  “our 
assurance  or  patent.”  hintinsy  that  what  they  at  first  received, 
though  called  a  patent,  was  only  an  “assurance”  that  one  would 
be  issued  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  They  asked 
for  the  earlier  grant  which  was  allowed  them,  and  not  the  one 
taken  in  his  own  name. 

62  Bradford,  I.  309. 
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John  Farrar  and  Mr.  Robert  Alden,  but  bonds  being 
made  and  expired  they  refused  to  be  further  bound,  where¬ 
upon  Peirce  petitioned  his  Majesty  who  most  graciously 
referred  the  mediation  thereof  to  a  worthy  commission, 
who  were  the  same  persons  amongst  others  pre-elected  on 
both  sides  to  be  arbitrators,  which  Peirce  nominated  there¬ 
by  to  avoid  all  show  of  partiality.  Which  Commissioners, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  Adventurers  could  say,  de¬ 
termined  that  they  ought  in  conscience  to  give  unto  Peirce 
a  competent  recompense  in  respect  of  the  great  losses  he 
had  received  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  the  Adventurers 
refused  to  submit  to  the  censure  of  the  Commissioners 
though  Peirce  offered  to  give  them  good  security  to  stand 
to  their  award,  whereupon  Peirce  requested  James  Sher- 
ley,  John  Pocock  and  John  Thornhill,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Commissioners  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  join  with 
him  and  come  to  a  speedy  and  judicial  hearing  in  some 
legal  course  without  protraction  of  time  and  unnecessary 
expense  of  moneys,  he  being  poor  and  no  way  able  to  wage 
law  with  a  number  so  many  and  potent.  Unto  which 
they  answered  him  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  they 
would  or  no,  whereupon  the  Commissioners  surceased  to 
travail  any  further  in  the  said  differences.” 

Three,  if  not  all,  the  persons  selected  as  arbitrators 
were  Adventurers  —  John  White,  the  Councillor,  Robert 
Alden,  who  is  described  by  Bradford  when  referring  to 
the  agreement  in  1627  under  which  the  Adventurers  sold 
out  to  the  Planters  as  “one  of  our  powerfulest  opposers 
in  this  business,”®^  and  John  Farrar,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nicholas  Farrar  so  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Company;  but  of  William  Warren  we  have  no 
information. 

Many  other  courses  Peirce  took  “for  the  procuring  of  a 
peaceable  end  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  losses  and  dam¬ 
ages  he  hath  sustained  by  the  indirect  and  unjust  dealing 
of  the  Adventurers  by  which  he  hath  been  damnified 
about  two  thousand  pounds  to  his  utter  undoing  besides 
the  damages  he  hath  sustained  in  his  credit  and  reputation 
of  his  honesty  who  formerly  lived  in  good  repute  and  set 
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above  one  hundred  people  on  work  and  albeit  he  hath 
often,  in  most  gentle  and  friendly  manner,  requested  and 
required  the  Adventurers  to  discharge  his  brother  of  his 
engagements  for  himself  and  to  satisfy  him  [John]  for 
his  damages  sustained  by  them  sundry  ways  in  the  said 
voyage,  and  also  to  make  good  and  restore  unto  him  the 
benefit  of  the  grant  and  patent  so  unduly  and  without 
valuable  consideration  obtained  and  taken  from  him  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  was  then  worth  when  it  was  so  taken  from 
him  and  to  satisfy  and  pay  him  his  adventure  of  three 
hundred  pounds  after  the  rate  the  same  was  then  worth 
when  it  was  so  taken  from  him,  together  with  reasonable 
damages  for  the  long  forbearance  and  detaining  thereof, 
the  said  three  hundred  pounds  being  taken  and  with- 
bolden  from  him  without  any  just,  reasonable  or  valuable 
cause  or  consideration  whatsoever,  yet  the  same  requests 
or  any  of  them  to  do  or  perform  they,  James  Sherley, 
John  Pocock,  Christopher  Coulson,  William  Collyer,  John 
Thornhill  and  Robert  Keane,  being  adventurers,  have  re¬ 
fused  and  do  still  refuse  to  do  contrary  to  all  equity  and 
good  conscience,  for  which  nevertheless  Peirce  is  remedy¬ 
less  save  in  this  course  of  petition  in  equity  to  your  lord- 
ship,”  i.  e.,  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  knt,.  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  great  Seal.  So  he  asks  for  a  writ  of  subpoena  direct¬ 
ing  the  adventurers  named  above  to  appear,  answer  the 
premises  and  abide  by  such  order  or  direction  as  he  may 
issue. 

To  sum  up,  Peirce’s  account  amounts  to  this:  that  he 
had  lost  heavily  through  the  “hand  of  God”  on  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  voyages;  that  he  had  been  forced  by  the  un]ust 
accusations  and  harsh  actions  of  the  Adventurers  while 
he  was  in  durance  to  comply  with  the  undertakings  forced 
from  his  brother,  and  that  he  had  been  accused  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  rotten  ship — which  in  fact  had  been  guaranteed 
sound  by  their  ovm  nominee,  Robert  Bourne.  Xot  only 
had  he  been  deprived  of  his  patent  but  of  the  300'‘  worth 
of  stock  in  the  Company,  and  his  reputation  had  been 
seriously  injured,  besides  heavy  losses  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  redress,  so  that  he  had  been  damnified  to  the 
■extent  of  2,000“. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Adventurers’  losses  were  placed 
at  640'*,  and  they  had  obtained,  either  by  just  or  unjust 
dealings,  his  patent  and  the  300“  he  had  adventured,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  benefit  they  had  already  derived  from 
the  use  of  his  name  and  his  benevolence  while  he  was  an 
Adventurer,  so  they  were  well  compensated  for  the  small 
sum  they  actually  lost. 

But  did  the  patent — ^for  which  they  paid  no  cash — 
profit  them  as  they  anticipated? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  patent  they  obtained 
was  that  of  1  June,  1621,  which  did  not  cover  such  an 
extent  of  territory  as  the  one  issued  on  20  April,  1622, 
for  the  Council,  under  the  arbitration,  assigned  to  them 
the  earlier  patent,  decreeing  that  Peirce’s  Associates  “are 
left  free  to  hold  the  privileges  of  the  said  former  grant 
.  .  .  and  receive  and  enjoy  all  that  they  do  or  may 
possess  by  virtue  thereof.  And  the  surplus  that  is  to 
remain  over  and  above  by  reason  of  the  later  grant,  the 
said  Peirce  to  enjoy,  and  to  make  his  best  benefit  of,  as 
to  him  shall  seem  good.”®^  Sherley  asked  that  they  might 
have  a  patent  to  that  effect,  but  the  Records  do  not  state 
that  such  was  issued. 

But  the  curtailed  patent  did  not  please  Bradford,  who 
\vrote  on  8  September,  1623,  after  describing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  grant  for  Cape  Ann,  concerning  which  they 
sent  a  special  messenger,  “as  also  about  that  grand  patent 
which  we  understand  you  have  got  from  Mr.  Peirce, 
which  if  it  be  as  we  hear  it  is  by  Mr.  Thomson’s  rela¬ 
tion,  but  to  go  by  a  straight  line  from  Gurnet’s  Nose  due 
west  into  the  land  a  certain  way  and  no  further  north¬ 
ward,  it  will  strip  us  of  the  best  part  of  the  bay,  which 
will  be  most  commodious  for  us,  and  better  than  all  the 
rest ;  therefore  seeing  now  is  the  time  to  help  these  things 
we  thought  it  were  then  necessary  to  send  about  the  former 
patent  for  Cape  Ann.”  Moreover  they  were  afraid  they 
might  even  lose  what  they  had,  for  Bradford  says  in  a 
letter  to  Cushman  as  late  as  9  June,  1625:  “Mr.  John 
Peirce  wrote  that  he  would  make  a  parliamentary  matter 
about  our  grand  patent.  I  pray  you  wish  our  friends  to 
Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England  (Deane),  45. 
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look  to  it  for  I  mistrust  him.”®®  So  it  seems  after  all 
as  if — to  use  their  own  formula — in  this  “the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  them.” 

Whether  we  accept  Peirce’s  story  as  absolutely  accurate 
or  not,  there  is  sufficient  independent  evidence  that  his 
financial  losses  were  very  heavy,  and  his  credit  and  repu¬ 
tation  for  honesty  were  seriously  impaired.  But  added  to 
that  is  the  exaggerated  story  of  his  misdeeds,  twisted  and 
misrepresented,  to  say  the  least,  which  has  been  handed 
down  and  accepted  as  gospel  by  generations  of  students, 
repeated,  blazoned  abroad,  with  a  certain  amount  of  em¬ 
broidery  added  on  each  occasion,  all  based  on  Bradford’s 
account,  which  is  lacking  both  in  accuracy  and  charity. 
Having  thus  damned  the  character  of  a  man,  whom  he 
admits  had  been  of  service  to  the  Plantation,  he  concludes 
his  comments  on  Peirce  characteristically:  “But  he  is 
now  dead  and  I  will  leave  him  to  the  Lord.”  With  con¬ 
fidence  we  can  also  leave  him  to  the  Lord,  in  the  belief 
that  he  received  at  His  hands  the  just  treatment  denied 
him  by  Bradford,  whose  fame  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he 
was  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony — a  position  he  only 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  Peirce. 

68  Letter  Book,  36. 
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FREXCH  SHIP  OF  WAR. 


“John  Dixey  of  ^larblehead  in  the  Province  of  ^lassa- 
chusetts  Bay  Mariner  Master  of  a  fishing  Scooner  called 
the  two  brothers  on  the  26th  day  of  ^May  late  in  the 
Evening,  Cape  Sables  bearing  Xorth  West  and  by  West 
about  6  Leagues  distant  met  with  a  French  Ship  of  War 
of  36  Guns  and  300  Men  including  60  Marines;  the  next 
morning  about  Eight  of  Clock  was  haled  by  the  said  Ship 
which  Ship  shewed  no  Colours  although  the  Scooner  threw 
out  English  Colours,  the  Frenchman  desired  that  said 
Scooners  Boat  might  be  sent  on  board  him  and  that  the 
master  would  come  in  her  and  he  would  give  him  two 
bottles  of  Brandy  and  upon  said  masters  going  aboard  the 
Captain  of  the  French  Ship  welcomed  him  aboard  and 
invited  him  into  his  Cabin,  asked  him  how  Seal  Islands 
bore  and  what  course  would  carry  him  clear  he  being 
bound  to  Annapolis  the  said  master  told  him  South  West 
and  by  West  the  French  Captain  then  told  him  that  his 
business  was  to  remove  the  French  back  to  some  place 
the  name  of  which  he  the  said  master  has  forgot  that 
the  affaires  were  settled  between  the  English  and  French 
and  that  he  saw  Governor  Shirley  in  France  about  Seven 
weeks  before  that  he  should  send  from  Annapolis  to  Can¬ 
ada  and  wait  till  he  had  an  Answer  which  might  be  in 
a  month  and  then  should  go  to  Cape  Breton.  During  this 
Conversation  between  them  the  master  of  the  Fishing 
Scooner  asked  the  Commander  of  the  French  Ship  if  it 
was  war  or  like  to  be  War  who  replyed  Xo  it  was  all 
peace  though  Captain  Browm  had  done  an  ill  action  in 
firing  upon  a  French  Brigantine  immediately  after  he 
had  haled  her  before  there  was  time  for  an  Answer  upon 
which  said  master  told  him  he  had  heard  the  Brigantine 
fired  first,  the  Captain  said  one  story  was  good  until  an¬ 
other  was  told  and  then  enquired  where  Brown  was,  the 
master  told  him  he  believed  he  was  at  Halifax  the  Cap¬ 
tain  replyed  no  he  is  gone  to  England,  then  asked  if 
there  was  any  English  man  of  War  at  Ennapolos  to  which 
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the  master  replyed  he  believed  not.  The  master  then  took 
his  leave  of  said  Commander  and  went  on  board  his 
Scooner  and  the  next  morning  he  saw  said  French  Ship 
steering  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy  which  is  the  last  he  saw 
of  her.  Said  Ships  netting  was  filled  with  Oacum  and 
Cork. 

“John  Dixey. 

Sworn  in  Council,  June  6,  1751. 


I..etter,  June  7,  1751  to  Lord  Colvil,  desiring  him  to 
proceed  in  his  Majesty’s  Ship  under  his  command  (H.  M. 
S.  Success)  to  Halifax,  S.,  with  regard  to  above. 
(Unsigned,  in  Hutchinson’s  hand,  “and  a  fair  copy  signed 
bv  the  Secretary  .  .  .  was  sent.”  Council,  Vol.  12, 
p’;  217.) 

Voted  in  Council  8  October  (7  June)  1751,  that  an 
attested  Copy  of  the  examination  of  John  Dixey  “master 
of  the  Scooner  Two  Brothers  relating  to  a  French  Ship 
of  War  met  by  said  Dixey  near  Cape  Sables  on  ^ilonday 
the  27  of  May  last  supposed  to  be  bound  up  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  be  delivered  to  the  Right  honourable  Lord  Colvil 
Comander  of  his  Majestys  Ship  Success  and  that  Jacob 
Wendell  and  Andrew  Oliver  Esquires  wait  upon  his 
Lordship  and  acquaint  him  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Board 
to  consult  with  him  this  afternoon  in  order  to  determine 
what  may  be  necessary  to  be  done  for  his  Majestys  Ser¬ 
vice  relative  to  this  Affair.” 

— Mass.  ArchiveSj  Vol.  64,  pp.  370,  439,  463. 
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VII.  656.  George  Preston  (Samuel,  James,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Whitingham,  Vt., 
12  Mar.  1802;  died  15  Feb.  1885;  married  in  Halifax, 
Vt.,  22  Dec.  1836,  Esther  A.,  daughter  of  Benadam  and 
Rhoda  (Randall)  Denison;  born  1801. 

Child : 

1184.  Geobge  Dudley,  b.  19  Aug.  1842 ;  d.  30  Mar.  1863 ;  unmar¬ 

ried;  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 

George  Preston  was  a  farmer.  : 

VII.  662.  Alcander  Preston  (Samuel,  James, 
uel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Wliitingham,  Vt., 
27  Oct.  1811;  died  in  Halifax,  Vt.,  28  Jan.  1876;  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  17  Dec.  1835,  in  Whitingham,  Clarissa,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Moses  Dix ;  bom  in  AVhitingham ;  died  there  4  Nov. 
1838;  married(  second,  in  Colrain,  Mass.,  14  May  1839, 
Effa  Almira  Lamb;  born  in  Whitingham  3  Mar.  1816; 
living  in  1894,  in  Halifax,  Vt. 

Child  by  first  wife: 

1185.  Cynthia,  b.  19  Oct.  1838;  d.  29  July  1855. 

Children  by  second  wife: 

1186.  Clabissa  Augusta,  b.  12  Apr.  1841;  d.  8  May  1846. 

1187.  El\tba  Blendena,  b.  12  Aug.  1843;  m.  17  Sept.  1867,  San¬ 

ford  Newell  of  Halifax,  Vt. ;  he  d.  22  May  1892;  she 
resides  in  IVhitingham  (1894).  Ch. :  1.  EflRe  E.,  b.  26 
Sept.  1868 ;  2.  Ethel  S.,  b.  8  Feb.  1882 ;  also  two  chil¬ 
dren  who  died  in  infancy;  all  born  in  Whitingham. 

1188.  Elwin  Osmyn,  b.  1  Sept.  1848;  m.  in  Leyden,  Mass.,  15 

May  1878,  Delia  S.,  dau.  of  Israel  and  Lucy  Ann  (San¬ 
ders)  Canedy,  of  Halifax,  Vt. ;  b.  26  Aug.  1857 ;  both 
were  living  in  1894,  in  Halifax. 

1189.  Emily  Augusta,  b.  29  Nov.  1850;  m.  in  Brattlebero,  Vt., 

4  July  1872,  Elliot  B.  Greene;  both  were  living  in  1894 
in  Halifax. 
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1190.  Julia.  Almiba,  b.  29  Sept.  1854 ;  m.  in  Halifax  28  May 

1890,  Edward  B.  Shepardson  of  Greenfield,  Mass.;  both 
living  in  Greenfield  in  1894. 

1191.  Maby  Sophbonia,  b.  21  Nov.  1857 ;  unmarried. 

Osmyn  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Whitingj- 
ham,  Vt.,  until  1866,  when  he  moved  to  Halifax,  Vt., 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1876. 

VII.  661.  Lorenzo  Preston  (Samuel,  James,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Whitingham,  Vt., 
3  Dec.  1814;  married  Lucy  Clark. 

Children : 

1192.  Adalaide,  m.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1193.  Geoboianna,  m.  Horace  A.  Tower. 

Lorenzo  Preston  was  a  farmer. 

VII.  662.  Aecander  Preston  (Samuel,  James, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Whitingham, 
Vt.,  14  Dec.  1817 ;  married  in  Whitingham,  8  April 
1847,  Wealthy  Porter;  married,  second,  in  Whitingham, 
13  Feb.  1850,  Jane  Bolton. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

1194.  A.  W.,  b.  2  Jan.  1848;  m.  16  Aug.  1870,  Alice  E.  Phelps. 

Ch. :  1.  Agnes  E.,  b.  19  Aug.  1872;  2.  Arthur  C.,  b.  12 
Dec.  1873;  3.  Blanche  F.,  b.  9  Aug.  1879;  4.  Hobert  P., 
b.  19  Feb.  1889. 

1195.  Mabtha  S.,  b.  6  Dec.  1848;  d.  20  Sept.  1849. 

Child  by  second  wife: 

1196.  Alice  A.,  b.  22  June  1851 ;  m.  8  Mar.  1870,  Horace  Stowe. 

Ch. :  1.  Flora  A.,  b.  9  Dec.  1872;  2.  I.  Preston,  b.  30 
Jan.  1879;  they  were  living  in  1894,  in  Halifax,  Vt. 

Alcander  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Whiting¬ 
ham  and  Halifax,  Vt.,  where  he  was  living  in  1894. 

VTI.  664.  Abiathar  Winn  Preston  (Samuel, 
James,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Whit¬ 
ingham,  Vt.,  19  May  1823;  died  in  North  Adams,  Mass., 
29  June  1899;  married  in  Whitingham,  26  April  1846, 
Betsey  Ann,  daughter  of  George  and  Betsey  (Parker) 
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Bond*;  born  in  Wliitingham,  15  May  1826;  she  was 
living  in  1899. 

Children,  bom  in  Whitingham: 

1197.  Ella  Annette,  b.  28  Dec.  1846;  m.  1  May  1865,  at  North 

Adams,  Fred  P.  Brown;  she  was  living  there  in  1899. 
Ch. :  1.  Marcus  J.,  m.  Anna  Millard;  2.  Fred  Preston; 
3.  Elva  E. ;  4.  Felicia  H. 

1198.  Feucia  Hemans,  b.  21  Dec.  1848;  d.  14  Dec.  1875. 

1199.  Charles  Marcellos,  b.  25  Aug.  1851;  living,  unmarried, 

in  North  Adams  in  1899. 

1200.  Elva  Estelle,  b.  14  July  1857 ;  d.  25  Aug.  1863. 

Abiathar  Winn  Preston  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Whitingham,  and  at  the  old  Whitingham  Acad¬ 
emy.  Later  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Windham  County,  Vt.,  in  1855,  and  in  Bennington 
County  in  1857.  He  was  a  partner  with  H.  N.  Hicks 
of  Whitingham  until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  North 
Adams.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Berkshire  County  bar, 
and  at  once  took  high  rank  among  the  legal  fraternity 
of  Northern  Berkshire. 

In  1866  he  admitted  to  partnership  Fred  P.  Brown, 
who  later  became  his  son-in-law,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years  the  firm  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  county. 

^Ir.  Preston  was  for  many  years  prominent  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Windham  County 
before  moving  to  North  Adams.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  North  Adams  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  ending  his  service  about  1879.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  the  town  was  free  from  debt  and  had  money 
in  the  treasury.  While  selectman  he  also  served  as  town 
agent,  making  no  charge  for  his  services  in  that  capacity. 
About  1880  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  and 
served  three  years. 

VII.  670.  Ebexezer  Champnet  Preston  (John, 
John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  New 

*  George  Bond  married  Betsey  Parker,  30  May  1825 ;  he  died 
25  Feb.  1827,  and  the  widow  married  Reuben  Winn,  15  May 
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Ipswich,  N.  H.,  4  May  1799;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  9 
April  1828;  married  in  Andover,  Mass.,  3  March  1823, 
Ruby,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Montgomery) 
Bridges;  born  12  Oct.  1799;  died  15  Aug.  1881. 

Children : 

1201.  Ellen  Maria,  b.  9  April  1824 ;  m.  23  Nov.  1842,  George 

Main.  Ch. :  1.  Ellen  E.,  b.  5  Sept.  1843 ;  2.  Esther  A., 
b.  27  Sept.  1845 ;  3.  George  M.,  b.  20  July  1847 ;  4.  Charles 
A.,  b.  19  Oct.  1848;  5.  Mary  G.,  b.  1  Apr.  1850;  6.  James 
H.,  b.  3  Jan.  1852;  7.  Lydia  A.,  b.  6  Sept.  1853;  8. 
Charles  H.,  b.  15  Aug.  1856;  9.  Frank  A.,  b.  3  Nov.  1858; 
10.  Edward  Preston,  b.  31  Dec.  1867. 

1202.  James  Montgomery,  b.  3  Oct.  1825;  d.  1848,  off  the  coast 

of  Africa. 

1203.  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  16  June  1828;  d.  3  Aug.  1849. 

Ebenezer  C.  Preston  lived  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  was 
a  druggist  and  had  nearly  completed  his  medical  studies 
before  he  died. 

VII.  672.  John  Preston  (John,  John,  Samuel, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Xew  Ipswich,  'N.  H., 
12  April  1802;  died  there  5  March  1867;  married  27 
Oct.  1828,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Elizabeth 
(Kidder)  French;  born  in  Boston,  !Mass.,  1  Mar.  1808; 
died  20  Dec.  188^ 

Children,  born  in  New  Ipswich: 

1204.  John  Lorenzo,  b.  10  Nov.  1829;  d.  19  June  1836. 

1205.  Elizabeth  Antoinette,  b.  8  Sept.  1831;  d.  28  Feb.  1837. 

1206.  William  Arthur,  b.  31  Jan.  1834;  d.  5  Dec.  1902;  m. 

6  April  1859,  Martha  Maria,  dau.  of  Charles  and  Clar¬ 
issa  Page  (Bullard)  Granger;  b.  at  Mason  Village,  3 
Oct.  1833 ;  d.  at  New  Ipswich,  14  Dec.  1902.  Ch. :  1. 
John,  b.  22  Feb.  1860,  grad.  Harvard  1882;  2.  Frederic, 
b.  17  Mar.  1863,  m.  11  May  1891,  Lena,  dau.  Frederic  A. 
and  Helen  (Mansur)  Brooks,  b.  in  New  Ipswich  20  July 
1861 ;  ch.  Elizabeth,  b.  17  Feb.  1892.  William  A.  Preston 
graduated  from  Harvard  1854,  was  a  lawyer,  member 
of  the  Legislature  for  several  years.  Principal  of  New 
Ipswich  Academy. 

1207.  Maria  A.  F.,  b.  10  Feb.  1836;  d.  18  Mar.  1851. 
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1208.  Frank  Whipple,  b.  17  Feb.  1838;  d.  - ;  m.  1st, 

19  Feb.  1862,  Fanny  H.,  dan.  of  John  H.,  and  Catharine 
A.  (Granger)  Coy,  b.  3  Oct.  1840,  d.  29  Mar.  1865 ; 
m.  2d,  Mary  F.,  dan.  of  Daniel  and  Randilla  B.  (Farmer) 
Murphy,  b.  17  Aug.  1845.  Ch. :  1.  Kate,  b.  15  Dec.  1862 
(Wellesley)  ;  2.  William  A.,  b.  2  Aug.  1873  (Harvard)  ; 
3.  Frank  H.,  b.  17  Oct.  1874 ;  4.  Herbert  F.,  b.  11  Aug. 
1882.  Frank  W.  Preston  lived  in  New  Ipswich;  gradu¬ 
ated  Harvard  Scientific  1858 ;  served  in  the  Legislature 
several  j’ears. 

1209.  Sabah  Elizabeth,  b.  30  July  1840;  d.  26  Mar.  1842. 

1210.  Mary  Arabella,  b.  11  May  1844;  d.  15  Feb.  1869;  m. 

George  J.  Chandler  of  Boston.  Ch.:  Elizabeth  A.,  b. 
8  Feb.  1869. 

John  Preston  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  in  New 
Ipswich,  of  which  he,  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
was  for  many  years  secretary;  and  entered  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  1819.  During  the  course  he  was  obliged  to  use 
the  strictest  economy,  and  one  year  received  but  eighteen 
dollars  from  his  father,  earning  the  balance  of  his  ex¬ 
penses  by  writing  and  school-keeping.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  and 
also  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  a  noted  society  which  was 
founded  a  year  before  he  entered,  and  in  which  his  ready 
wit  made  him  a  leading  member.  After  graduating  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  a  portion  of  the  time  with 
George  F.  Farley,  then  at  New  Ipswich,  and  also  with 
Judge  Samuel  Hubbard  at  Boston.  He  practiced  law  for 
two  or  three  years  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  but  in  1831  came 
back  to  New  Ipswich  and  purchased  the  house  in  the 
Centre  village  once  owned  by  his  grandfather.  Judge 
Champney,  where  he  afterwards  resided,  and  still  later 
purchased  his  grandfather’s  farm,  lying  along  the  river. 
He  was  very  fond  of  agriculture,  and  the  State  had  few 
more  intelligent  or  successful  farmers  than  Mr.  Preston. 

He  was  a  warm  champion  of  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery.  In  politics  he  was  a  strong  Whig,  but  joined 
the  Liberty  party  in  1844.  He  was  many  years  in  the 
Legislature,  as  member  of  the  Senate,  was  the  Free-Soil 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1848  and  was  supported  by 
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the  Free-Soilers  in  the  Legislature  for  United  States 
Senator  in  1852. 

One  who  knew  him  well  describes  him  as  follows: 

“Rather  below  the  middle  height,  but  broad-shouldered 
and  muscular;  quick  and  alert  in  his  movements,  with 
a  smile  almost  always  playing  about  his  features;  with 
a  warm  and  impulsive  nature,  unable  to  harbor  resent¬ 
ment  against  his  bitterest  foe  if  he  saw  him  sick  or  in 
w^ant.  Not  an  orator  like  Gough,  yet  one  of  the  readiest 
and  most  effective  speakers  in  the  Legislature.  Not  so 
deep  a  lawyer  as  Bell,  Parker  or  Perley,  but  mentioned 
by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  being  a  dangerous 
opponent.  Not  such  a  classical  scholar  as  Everett,  but 
helping  his  son  with  an  ode  of  Anacreon  that  he  hasn’t 
seen  for  thirty  years,  or  reading  French  or  Spanish  with 
his  wife.  Not  a  professional  musician,  but  ready  with 
voice  or  flute  to  please  the  home  circle.  Not  a  profes¬ 
sional  philanthropist,  but  at  the  time  of  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  leaving  the  table,  unable  to  eat  till  he  had  packed 
a  box  with  articles  for  the  starving  Irish ;  and  seen  one 
bitter  day  in  winter  toiling  through  the  drifts  to  find 
if  a  poor  family  were  warm.  Very  fond  of  a  cigar,  but 
giving  up  the  habit  for  nearly  forty  years  that  his  ex¬ 
ample  might  be  good  for  others.  So  fearless  that  there 
may  be  a  doubt  if  it  should  be  called  bravery  or  insensi¬ 
bility  to  peril.  College-bred,  as  were  his  ancestors,  but 
thoroughly  democratic  in  his  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  of  whatever  race  or  country,  and  with  food 
and  shelter  for  the  slave  on  his  way  to  Canada.  Taking 
great  pride  in  his  town  and  its  history,  and  especially 
beloved  and  revered  in  the  domestic  circle.” 

When  John  Preston  was  about  ten  years  old,  the  store 
of  Samuel  Batchelder,  but  a  few  rods  from  his  home, 
caught  fire  on  a  cold  winter  night,  and  John  sprang  from 
his  bed,  and  without  waiting  for  shoes  or  stockings,  ran 
through  the  snow  to  awaken  the  neighbors.  A  severe 
illness  followed  this  exposure,  producing  subsequent  lame¬ 
ness  and  disease,  from  which  he  was  a  constant  and  acute 
sufferer  for  more  than  fifty  years;  as  Mr.  Preston  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life  his  sufferings  from  his  lameness  became 
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more  intense,  until,  as  a  last  resort,  amputation  was 
performed,  from  which  he  rallied,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  seemed  to  enjoy  vigorous  health  and  to  be  wholly 
without  pain.  (^History  of  Hillsboro  County,  N.  H.) 

VII.  678.  Thomas  Bancroft  Preston  (John, 
John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  27  March  1813;  died  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  5  July  1862;  married  in  Charlestown  3  Oct.  1843, 
Sarah  Whittridge,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Polly  (Whit- 
ridge)  Woodbury;  born  there  27  June  1823;  died  there 
16  Nov.  1862. 

Children : 

1211.  WiLUAM  Henry,  b.  11  July  1844;  d.  1895,  unm. 

1212.  Sarah  Frances,  b.  13  Mar.  1846;  m.  5  Sept.  1872,  Henry 

F.  Ames,  who  d.  12  Mar.  1877.  Ch. :  1.  Charles  T.,  b. 
5  Xov.  1875;  2.  Bertha  Preston,  b.  7  Dec.  1877. 

1213.  Samuel  Thorndike,  b.  1  Jan.  1848. 

1214.  Jane  Eice,  b.  6  Oct.  1850;  d.  4  Mar.  1853. 

1215.  George  Woodbury,  b.  3  Nov.  1854. 

Thomas  Bancroft  Preston  lived  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 

VII.  684.  Charles  Albert  Preston  (Samuel, 
John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  22  Jan.  1816;  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  14  June 
1869;  married  at  Ljune,  Ohio,  3  July  1839  Caroline 
Lucy,  daughter  of  James  and  Lucy  (Hawkins)  Moody; 
born  in  Woodbury,  Conn. ;  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  12 
Aug.  1849;  married,  second,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  21  June 
1853,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Rev.  L\Tnan  and  Fannie 
(Brownell)  Barrett;  born  in  Howard,  N.  Y.,  5  Mar. 
1828;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  17  June  1897. 

Children  by  first  marriage,  bom  in  Norwalk,  Ohio: 

1216.  Charles  Moody,  b.  25  Dec.  1840;  d.  18  June  1848. 

1217.  Lucy  Esther,  b.  27  Sept.  1842;  m.  in  Norwalk,  O.,  29 

Nov.  1864,  Col.  Edward  Clinton  Culp.  Ch. ;  1.  John 
Preston,  b.  15  Dec.  1866 ;  2.  Charles  Willard,  b.  1  Jan. 
1869;  3.  Lucy,  b.  2  .July  1871;  4.  Child,  6  Apr.  1873; 
5.  Frank  Goodwin,  b.  19  Mar.  1874;  6.  Catherine  Esther, 
b.  22  Nov.  1876 ;  7.  Mary,  b.  18  Apr.  1880. 
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1218.  Hebby  Webb,  b.  20  Jan.  1848 ;  m.  12  Sept.  1871,  Martha 

Gay,  dau.  of  William  Eli  and  Amelia  (Williams)  Lock- 
wood,  b.  in  Milan,  O.,  17  Sept.  1848.  Ch. :  1.  Amelia 
Esther,  b.  23  April  1878,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill.,  m.  17  Apr.  1901, 
Dominic  John  Ravin;  2.  William  Lockwood,  b.  21  Mar. 
1881,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. ;  3.  Son,  b.  in  Chicago,  4  July  1891, 
d.  three  weeks.  Henry  W.  Preston  was  connected  with 
management  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893 ; 
afterward  with  the  United  Express  Co. 

Children  by  second  marriage,  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio: 

1219.  Chables  Albebt,  b.  14  Oct.  1854 ;  d.  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Dec. 

1910 ;  m.  in  Cleveland,  O.,  18  Oct.  1882,  Florence  Gleason, 
dau.  of  George  Rosling  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Stockwell) 
Howlett,  b.  there,  5  Nov.  1858,  d.  in  Denver,  Col.,  25  Dec. 
1895.  Ch. :  1.  Lucie  Howlett,  b.  in  Norwalk,  O.,  24  Mar. 
1884 ;  2.  Sarah  Mignon,  b.  in  Detroit,  15  May  1885,  m. 
1912,  William  Wardell;  3.  Charles  Louis,  b.  3  Jan.  1887, 
m.  Nina  Wortham;  4.  Norman  Roslyn,  b.  in  Detroit,  16 
Oct.  1888;  5.  Roslyn  Cora,  b.  19  Apr.  1891,  in  Cleveland, 
d.  in  Denver,  1897 ;  6.  Florence  Beatrice,  b.  in  Cleveland, 
19  Apr.  1891.  Charles  Albert  Preston  was  an  architect 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 

1220.  Cobneua,  b.  10  Oct.  1857;  living  in  Denver  (1907). 

1221.  Caroline,  b.  1  Dec.  1860;  d.  27  Nov.  1878. 

1222.  Samuel,  b.  20  July  1863;  d.  6  Dec.  1863. 

1223.  Edward  Lewis,  b.  17  Aug.  1865;  d.  at  Colorado  Springs, 

Col.,  21  Jan.  1914;  m.  in  Windsor,  Canada,  28  Sept.  1887, 
Elizabeth  Angell,  dau.  of  John  and  Hannah  C.  (Barney) 
Dimon ;  b.  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  17  Dec.  1866.  Ch. :  Eu¬ 
gene  Dimon,  b.  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  11  July,  1888; 
d.  in  Colorado  Springs,  28  Mar.  1926 ;  he  graduated 
from  Denver  University  and  the  Law  School  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  and  was  a  prominent  attorney  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  at  the  time  of  his  death.  During  the 
World  War  he  attended  the  officers’  training  camp  at 
Fort  Sheridan  and  went  overseas  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
Edward  Lewis  Preston  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  w'as 
living  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  later  removed  to  Denver, 
Col.  and  opened  an  office  for  general  stenographic 
work.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  -of  El  Paso  County,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
which  position  he  held  until  appointed  official  reporter 
of  the  Federal  Court,  District  of  Colorado  in  Denver 
in  1906. 
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VII.  687.  Edward  Francis  Preston  (Stephen 
Farrar,  John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born 
in  Xew  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  23  Feb.  1812;  died  3  Jan.  1884; 
married  20  April  1843,  Mary  Theriza  Gold,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Knowlton)  Appleton;  born  in 
Xew  Ipswich,  20  Oct.  1820;  died  4  July  1867. 

Children : 

1224.  Maby,  b.  1846;  m.  Dr.  George  L.  Bennett. 

1225.  Ella,  b.  1848;  d.  1863. 

1226.  Edvvabd. 

1227.  Fbancis. 

1228.  William  A.,  b.  20  Nov.  1857;  m.  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

5  June  1884,  Hattie  G.,  dau.  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Hattie 
(Gilman)  Parks;  b.  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  28  April 
1861 ;  no  children.  Mr.  Preston  is  a  merchant  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb. 

1229.  Guy  H.,  lives  in  Helena,  Montana,  and  has  a  family. 

Edward  Francis  Preston  lived  in  Xew  Ipswich. 

VII.  688.  John  Hubbard  Preston  (Stephen  Far¬ 
rar,  John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Xew 
Ipswich,  X.  H.,  14  Dec.  1814;  died  there  15  Oct.  1853; 
married  in  Boxboro,  Mass.,  20  Xov.  1839,  Hannah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Moses  and  Martha  (Cotton)  Whitcomb;  born  in 
Stow,  Mass.,  27  Mar.  1818;  died  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  21 
Mar.  1892. 

Children,  born  in  New  Ipswich: 

1230.  Almiba  Mabtha,  b.  Aug.  1842 ;  m.  in  Littleton,  Mass., 

27  Apr.  1862,  Henry  Levi  Willard.  Ch. :  1.  Ada  Frances, 
b.  21  Nov,  1862,  m.  25  June  1888,  Fremont  S.  Vining, 
resides  in  Phillips,  Maine;  2.  Frank  Herbert,  b.  15  July 
1865,  m.  16  Sept.  1891,  Cora  M.  Prjce,  resides  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.;  3.  Alice  Preston,  b.  13  Feb.  1880.  The 
Willards  lived  in  West  Acton,  Mass. 

1231.  OscAB  Edwabd,  b.  27  July  1844;  m.  in  Acton,  Mass.,  5 

April  1869,  Mary  Sophia  Fuller.  Ch. :  1.  Viola  Augusta, 
b.  10  Apr.  1872;  2.  Albertie  May,  b.  4  Sept.  1870.  Resi¬ 
dence,  West  Acton,  Mass. 

1232.  Herbebt  Edqab,  b.  8  Jan.  1847 ;  m.  in  Acton,  Mass.,  4 

Dec.  1872,  Sophia  Emma,  dau.  of  Obed  Augustus  and 
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Mary  (Wrifi'ht)  Simonds.  Ch. :  1.  Emery  Stanley,  b. 

1  June  1873,  d.  5  Sept.  1874;  2.  Bernard  Ainsworth,  b. 

4  Oct.  1874,  d.  June  1880;  3.  Roy  Stanwood,  b.  31  June 
1876.  Herbert  E.  Preston  was  in  1893  a  cigar  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Bangor,  Maine. 

1233.  Florence  Maria,  b.  1848 ;  m.  in  Acton,  24  Dec.  1869, 

Hanson  Littlefield.  Ch. ;  1.  Ida  Marion,  b.  in  Acton, 
10  May  1870,  m.  John  McGregor;  2.  Raymond  Otis;  3. 
Guy  Preston;  4.  Sheldon  Elsworth;  5.  Carrie  Adelia; 
6.  John  Hubbard;  7.  Harold. 

1234.  Alice  Caroline,  b.  27  July  1851 ;  d.  in  Phillips,  Maine, 

28  July,  1883;  m.  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  19  Jan.  1875,  Eu¬ 
gene  N.  Vining;  no  children. 

John  Hubbard  Preston  was  a  cigar  maker  and  lived 
in  Xew  Ipswich,  If.  H. 

VII.  689.  Henry  Otis  Preston  (Stephen  Farrar, 
John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ifew 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  26  July  1820;  married  25  Ifov.  1844 
Clarissa,  daughter  of  Symonds  and.  Harriet  (Gregg) 
Nichols;  born  2  April  1828. 

Child : 

1235.  Ellen  Louisa,  b.  18  Aug.  1845 ;  m.  1  Jan.  1867,  Charles 

E.  Robinson.  Ch. :  1.  Mary  Estella,  b.  17  Aug.  1870; 
d.  16  July  1879;  2.  Henry  Otis,  b.  23  Feb.  1876. 

Henry  Otis  Preston  lived  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

VII.  691.  John  Preston  (Ebenezer,  Ebenezer, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  24  Feb.  1782;  died  there  9  May  1849;  mar¬ 
ried  Amy  Wing;  born  1781;  died  1846. 

Children  born  in  Dover; 

1236.  Myron. 

1237.  Hannah,  m.  Oscar  Tabor.  Ch. :  Gilbert,  Mary,  Amy. 

1238.  Phoebe,  m.  David  Vincent.  Ch.  Isaac  P.,  Obed,  Martha. 

1239.  George. 

1240.  Harvey. 

1241.  Uriah. 

1242.  John. 

1243.  Shandonett,  b.  9  Jan.  1809. 
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VII.  692,  Abijah  Peeston  (Ebenezer,  Ebenezer, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y,,  11  Jan.  1788;  died  there  3  Feb.  1860;  mar¬ 
ried  23  Feb.  1806  Elizabeth  Ross;  born  8  April  1785; 
died  28  Dec.  1881. 

Children  born  in  Dover: 

1244.  Mary,  b.  13  Feb.  1S07 ;  m.  Hiram  R.  Whitely.  She  d,  1 

Apr.  1833 ;  no  children. 

1245.  John  R.,  b.  7  Mar.  1809;  d.  18  Jan.  1846. 

1246.  Phoebe  E.,  b.  5  Aug,  1813 ;  d.  14  Mar.  1886 ;  m.  Asahel 

Haviland.  No  children. 

1247.  Ebenezer  A.,  b.  21  Sept.  1818;  d.  21  Dec.  1891;  m,  11 

Oct.  1848,  Marie  Elizabeth  Jewett,  b.  12  Jan.  1822,  d. 

1  May  1887.  Ch. :  1.  Mar5'  Ellen,  b.  4  Mar.  1850;  2. 
Cornelia  A.,  b.  6  Sept.  1851 ;  3.  Ida,  b.  10  Dec.  1853 ; 

4.  Ebenezer  Jewett,  b.  24  Mar.  1855 ;  5.  Augusta,  b.  6 

Aug.  1858;  6.  Grace,  b.  1867,  d.  1867. 

VII.  695.  Smith  Preston  (Ebenezer,  Ebenezer, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  17.  Y., 
12  Nov.  1794;  died  in  Clarkson,  Munroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  23 
Oct.  1837 ; ;  married  in  Dover,  1813,  Phebe,  daughter 
of  John  and  Annie  Theresa  (Taber)  Russell;  born  in 
Dover  11  May  1790;  died  in  Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
23  Mar.  1873;  she  married  second,  1845,  in  Clarkson, 
John  Hoag  of  Dover;  he  died  1870. 

Children : 

1248.  William,  b.  18  Nov.  1814. 

1249.  Alfred,  b.  2  June  1816. 

1250.  Elmore,  b.  7  Dec.  1818. 

1251.  John,  b.  12  Oct.  1820. 

1252.  Ann  Eliza,  b.  22  Jan.  1822;  m.  Henry  L.  Hood  of  Medina, 

N.  Y.  Ch. :  Mary  Theresa. 

1253.  Elizabeth,  b.  22  May  1825 ;  m.  Seymore  Cook.  Ch. : 

Preston. 

1254.  Mary,  b.  7  April  1828;  m.  Eber  Jones  Hill  of  Medina. 

1255.  Hiram,  b.  23  Oct.  1831. 

VII.  698.  David  J.  Preston  (Timothy,  Martin, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  N.  Y., 
25  Jan.  1801;  died  in  Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
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8  June  1868;  married  there  Margaret  Sharpsteen,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peter  and  Deborah  (Germond)  Sharpsteen;  born 
there  11  Sept.  1802 ;  died  there  20  April  1884. 

David  J.  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  X.  Y. 

Children : 

1256.  Timothy  W.,  b.  5  Dec.  1823. 

1257.  Adah  Jane,  b.  30  Dec.  1825;  m.  Asa  Arnold.  No  children. 

YTI.  700.  Judd  Maetin  Peeston  (Obadiah,  Mar¬ 
tin,  David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  1809;  married 
Maria  C.  Curtis;  lived  in  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Child: 

1258.  Jay  N.,  b.  1834. 

VII.  701.  N’oetheop  Peeston  (Obadiah,  Martin, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  probably  in  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

Child: 

1259.  S.  G.  Peeston  ;  lived  in  Detroit. 

VII.  702.  Claek  Peeston  (Philip,  Martin,  David, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  Y.,  !Nov.  1798; 
married  Luna  Lane;  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  1  July  1805. 
They  lived  in  Dover. 

Children : 

1260.  Patty  Josephine,  m.  Hufcut. 

1261.  Maria,  m.  Dutcher. 

1262.  John  Cabeoll,  b.  1  Feb.  1839. 

VII.  703.  Ebenezee  Peeston  (John,  Martin,  Da¬ 
vid,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  probablv  in  Dover, 
K.  Y. 

Children : 

1264.  Gebmond. 

1265.  Albert. 

VII.  725.  Austin  Peeston  (Joshua,  Darius,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Willington,  Conn., 
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5  Nov.  1803;  died  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  23  Jan.  1886 
(G.  S.);  married  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  14  Jan.  1825, 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Jedediah  and  Phebe  (Martin) 
Burnham;  born  there  3  June  1806;  died  15  Apr.  1888 
(G.  S.). 

Children : 

1266.  Edwin  Austin,  b.  10  Jan.  1839 ;  d.  12  Jan.  1895 ;  m.  Cath¬ 

erine  Van  Benchoten,  b.  19  July  1845,  d.  20  Dec.  1903. 
Ch. :  1.  Gordon  B.,  b.  Dec.  1861,  d.  15  June  1869 ;  2.  Fran¬ 
cis  B.,  b.  Feb.  1863,  d.  18  June  1869;  3.  Hattie  B.,  b. 
1865,  d.  25  May  1869;  4.  Bertha,  b.  3  July  1867,  d.  29 
Sept.  1908,  m.  Gordon  Church;  5.  George  C.,  b.  17  June 
1869,  d.  28  Sept.  1897;  6.  Sarah  B.,  b.  May  1871,  d.  14 
Apr.  1873 ;  7.  Albert  B.,  b.  27  Nov.  1873,  m.  1  Jan.  1896, 
Edith  Lambert;  8.  Ernest,  b.  Oct.  1874,  d.  22  Sept.  1876; 
9.  Kate;  10.  Edna,  m.  Lewis;  11.  Harriet  Burnham,  m. 
-  Weygant. 

1267.  Sarah,  m.  - Bogardus.  Ch, :  Howard  and  two  sisters. 

YII.  729.  Sylvester  Taylor  Preston  (Amos, 
Darius,  Benjamin,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y.,  5  Aug.  1808;  died  in  Willington,' 
Conn.,  15  ^farch  1887 ;  married  16  Sept.  1833,  Fear, 
daughter  of  David  and  Celenda  (Marcy)  Glazier  of 
Willington,  Conn.;  born  13  Nov.  1813;  died  23  Nov. 
1891  (23  Mar.  G.  S.). 

Children  born  in  Willington : 

1268.  Charles  Taylor,  b.  7  Aug.  1834;  lawyer,  lived  in  Willing¬ 

ton;  m.  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  15  Jan.  1869,  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  H.  and  Mary  (Bardwell) 
Marsh,  born  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  26  Mar.  1843,  d. 
at  Stafford,  Conn.,  2  May  1871 ;  m.  2nd,  8  Oct.  1874, 
Anna  A.,  dau.  of  George  W.  and  Fanny  (Bishop)  Pres¬ 
ton,  b.  in  Vernon,  Conn.,  18  Oct.  1840.  Ch. :  1.  Willie 
Marsh,  b.  22  Aug.  1870;  3.  Richard  D.  H.,  d.  in  infancy; 
4.  Mary,  d.  in  infancy. 

1269.  Helen  !Mar,  m.  Rev.  Theron  Brown.  Ch. :  1.  Bennett  T. ; 

2.  Helen  P.,  m.  W.  B.  Allen.  She  d.  17  Aug.  1895. 

1270.  Henry  Sylvester,  b.  12  Feb.  1837;  d.  17  Mar.  1837. 

1271.  Herbert  Glazier,  b.  17  May  1842;  m.  15  Oct.  1868,  Char¬ 

lotte  Jennie,  dau.  of  Rev,  William  H.  and  Mary  (Bard- 
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well)  Marsh,  at  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  born  Wood- 
stock,  Conn.,  10  May  1850.  Ch. :  1.  Alice  Maud,  b.  8 
Sept.  1870,  in  Stafford,  Conn.;  2.  Mary  Fear,  b.  31  May 
1872,  in  Tewksbury ;  3.  hYederick  Marsh,  b.  18  Apr. 
1874,  in  Williamstown,  Mass.  Herbert  Glazier  Preston 
lived  in  Williamstown. 

1272.  Fbancis  Wayland,  b.  4  Mar.  1848;  m.  Clara,  dau.  of  Jas¬ 

per  Spellman ;  m.  2nd,  Emma  Dimock.  Ch. :  1.  Henry 
Amos;  2.  Frank;  3.  Clarence  S.  Francis  Wayland  Pres¬ 
ton  lived  in  Stafford,  Conn. 

VII.  732.  Joshua  Peeston  (Amos,  Darius,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Willington,  Conn., 
15  July  1813;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  1900; 
married  in  Willington  3  Mar.  1835,  Caroline,  daughter 
of  Ariel  and  Betsey  (Dimock)  Eldridge;  born  there  6 
Feb.  1816;  died  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  27  April  1882. 

Children  born  in  Willington : 

1273.  Burthen  Duane,  b.  28  Feb.  1836 ;  d.  13  Nov.  1898 ;  m.  in 

Colchester,  Conn.,  7  Jan.  1863,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Dea. 
Amos  S.  Latham,  b.  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  3  Apr.  1834. 
Ch. :  Bertie,  b.  2  July  1868,  d.  23  July  1868.  Burtren 
Duane  Preston  lived  in  Colchester. 

1274.  Major  Edward  Verrance,  b.  1  June  1837;  m.  in  Hart¬ 

ford,  Conn.,  9  Sept.  1863,  Clara  M.,  dau.  of  John  G. 
and  Clarissa  (Marsh)  Litchfield;  b.  10  Jan.  1840.  Ch. : 
1.  Harry  Edward,  b.  27  Sept.  1864,  d.  7  Apr.  1893;  2. 
Evel.vn  Wallace,  b.  9  Apr.  1867.  Major  Edward  V.  Pres¬ 
ton  was  an  oflReial  of  the  Traveler’s  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford. 

1275.  Aijbert  Buchanan,  b.  10  Feb.  1842;  m.  in  Meriden,  Conn., 

10  May  1871,  Martha,  dau.  of  Walter  Lewis  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  b.  27  Mar.  1840;  no  children.  Lived  in  Hartford. 

1276.  Everett  Bruce,  b.  12  Sept.  1843;  d.  in  Chicago,  27  Apr. 

1895 ;  m.  in  Hartford,  6  Dec.  1865,  Ellen  H.,  dau.  of 
William  G.  Allen,  b.  20  Mar.  1843.  Ch. :  1.  Ellen  Allen, 
b.  5  Sept.  1870;  d.  6  July  1871;  2.  Marguerite,  b.  17 
June  1874. 

1277.  Estelle  Kosylph,  b.  29  Dec.  1847;  m.  7  Oct.  1869,  Wil¬ 

liam  C.  Hunt.  No  children. 

1278.  JusTiNA  Hall,  b.  12  Sept.  1849 ;  d.  30  Apr.  1881 ;  m.  7  Oct. 

1869,  Wallace  T.  Fenn;  no  children. 
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1279.  George  Eldbedoe,  b.  12  Dec.  1851 ;  m.  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

11  Oct.  1877,  Minnie  E.,  dau.  of  Isaac  H.  and  Caroline 
(Cook)  Parrish  of  Grand  Rapids,  b.  in  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
23  June  1856.  Ch. :  1.  Elizabeth  Estelle,  b.  13  Jan.  1879, 
in  Chicago,  m.  in  Chicago,  6  May  1901,  John  Goif 
Spooner;  2.  Howard  Eldridge,  b.  24  Dec.  1883;  3.  Rob¬ 
ert  Duane,  b.  13  Aug.  1886.  George  Eldredge  Preston 
lived  in  Chicago. 

VII.  734.  Lucius  Peeston  (Amos,  Darius,  Benja¬ 
min,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Willington,  Conn., 
12  May  1816;  died  there  23  Dec.  1899;  married  there 
19  Feb.  1839,  Olivia  A.,  daughter  of  Otis  and  Wealthy 
(Kinney)  Dimock;  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  12  Sept. 
1815;  died  in  Willington  10  Sept.  1888;  he  married 
second  Harriet  Young.  Lucius  Preston  was  a  farmer 
in  Willington. 

Children  born  in  Willington : 

1280.  Martha  Obline. 

1281.  Frank  Dimock,  b.  12  Feb.  1854 ;  m.  28  Apr.  1875,  in  Willi- 

mantic,  Clara,  dau.  of  William  and  Ann  (Cliff)  Dob¬ 
son;  b.  in  England  14  Jan.  1856.  Ch. :  Wallace,  b.  17 
Feb.  1876.  Frank  Dimock  Preston  was  a  carpenter  in 
Willimantic. 

VII.  742.  Harvey  Preston  (Samuel,  Jacob,  Ja¬ 
cob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Connecticut  27  Jan. 
1786;  died  at  Wellets,  K.  Y.,  1835;  married  Martha 
Gazley,  who  died  in  Aetna,  Mich. 

Children : 

1282.  Louis  Delevan,  b.  2  Apr.  1814,  in  German,  N.  Y. ;  d.  in 

Okemos,  Mich.,  12  JUI3'  1883 ;  m.  in  Mason,  Mich.,  13 
Feb.  1848,  Phebe  Whitney;  b.  in  Naples,  N.  Y.,  4  July 
1812;  d.  in  Ovid,  Mich.,  12  Apr.  1895.  Ch. :  1.  Eliza  J., 
b.  17  Dec.  1848;  m.  J.  Fletcher  Piper;  ch. :  (a)  Charles 
A.  Piper,  b.  23  Nov.  1870;  m.  Idolia  Greenameyer;  (b) 
Lillie  J.  Pijier,  b.  28  July  1872;  m.  J.  C.  Stafford;  (c) 
Ina  A.  Piper,  b.  17  Dec.  1875 ;  (d)  Redding  R.  Piper, 
b.  29  June  1879;  (e)  Cora  B.  Piper,  b.  24  Mar.  1884. 

1283.  E\'eline,  b.  1815;  d.  23  May  1890;  m.  James  H.  Green. 

Ch.:  1.  Helen  Green;  2.  Harvey  Green;  3.  Emma  Green; 
4.  Mary  Green. 
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1284,  Augustus  Munboe,  b.  1820;  d.  at  Crestline,  Tenn.,  Aug. 

1896,  unmarried. 

1285.  Heney  D.,  b.  1821  in  Lisle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  d.  in  Os- 

Avego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1  Oct.  1847 ;  m.  in  Madison,  Madison 
Co.,  X,  Y.,  24  April  1841,  Hannah  Matilda,  dau.  of 
Kostright  and  Hannah  (Noble)  Blakeslee;  b.  in  Lu¬ 
zerne  Co.,  Pa.,  1821;  Ihing  in  1898.  Ch. :  1.  Capt.  Noble 
DeLance,  b.  in  Madison,  N.  Y.,  2  Feb.  1842;  m.  in  Ful¬ 
ton,  X.  Y.,  19  Sept.  1864,  Ann  Haseltine  Sanford;  ch. : 
(a)  Charles  Ervine,  b.  in  Fulton,  15  Oct.  1865;  m.  14 
Aug.  1894,  Minnie  I.  McWatty;  ch. :  Martha  Gertrude, 
b.  3  Mar.  1897 ;  (b)  Helen  Gertrude,  b.  6  June  1869 ; 
graduated  at  Cornell  1898.  Capt.  Noble  D.  Preston  was 
a  member  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volun- 
ter  Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  author  of  a  700- 
page  history  of  that  organization.  He  was  manager 
of  the  Electric  Light  Oil  Works  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  Quartermaster  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion  of 
the  United  States  and  Chancellor  of  the  Commandery 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  the  United  States.  His  residence  in  1908 
was  2312  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2.  Hannah  Jane, 
b.  in  Madison,  N,  Y.,  18  June  1844;  d.  Aug.  1845, 

1286.  Joshua  G.,  b.  1824;  d.  1824. 

1286a.  ifARY  Ann,  b.  1828 ;  d.  in  Aetna,  Mich.,  1878 ;  m.  Stephen 
Niles.  Ch. :  1.  Josephine  Niles ;  2.  Byron  E.  Niles ;  3. 
Alexander  Niles ;  4.  Ellen  Niles. 

Harvey  Preston  was  a  soldier  in  Col.  Van  Woest’s 
Albany  County  regiment,  Xew  York  troops,  and  also 
sergeant  in  Xathan  Taylor’s  company  of  Col.  Thompson 
Mead’s  regiment  in  the  War  of  1812. 

VII.  744.  Andeews  Peeston  (Samuel,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn., 
29  Xov.  1788;  died  in  Red  Creek.  X.  Y.,  14  May  1858; 
married  in  Cato,  Cayuga  Co.,  X.  Y.,  23  Feb.  1825,  Eliza 
Ann,  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Elizabeth  (Hammond) 
Ferris;  born  in  Cato,  30  Jan.  1806;  died  in  Red  Creek, 
Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y.,  26  Mar.  1854. 

Children  born  in  Cato: 

1287.  Mary"  Louisa,  b.  9  Dec.  1825;  d.  14  Mar.  1826, 

{To  he  continued) 


THE  EIGHT  HONORABLE,  THE  LADY  ARBELLA 
AND  HER  FRIENDS. 


By  William  Andrews  Pew. 


So  much  has  been  written,  both  positive  and  negative, 
about  the  Puritan  leaders  in  New  England  it  is  not 
diflScult  to  picture  these  characters.  In  their  generation 
friends  praised  them  and  enemies  omitted  no  scandal 
which  could  diminish  their  reputations.  About  the  Lady 
Arbella  all  contemporary  accounts  speak  in  superlatives, 
and  agree  she  was  distinguished  by  piety,  birth,  breeding, 
grace,  wealth,  and  a  charming  personality.  She  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  flower  of  womanhood  without  blemish. 
From  such  a  mass  of  perfection  it  is  difficult  to  dissect 
the  real  woman. 

In  the  summer  of  1630,  seventeen  ships,  carrying  more 
than  a  thousand  emigrants  arrived  in  New  England. 
Compared  with  other  attempts  at  colonization  this  was 
mass  production.  The  most  distinguished  passenger  on 
the  flag-ship  of  Winthrop’s  squadron  was  the  Lady  Ar¬ 
bella.  The  prestige  of  the  dozen  leaders  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  is  described  by  Roger  Clap,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  Dorchester.  In  his  memoirs,  he  says: 

And  what  a  wonderous  work  of  God  was  it,  to  stir  up  such 
worthies  to  undertake  such  a  difficult  work  as  to  remove 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  children  from  their  native 
country,  and  to  leave  their  gallant  situations  there  to  come 
into  this  wilderness  to  set  up  the  pure  worship  of  God  here; 
men  fit  for  government  in  the  magistry  and  in  families, 
and  sound,  godly,  learned  men  for  the  ministry,  and  others 
that  were  very  precious  men  and  women  that  came  in  the 
year  1630. 

Roger  Clap  and  his  like-minded  associates  believed 
as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  were  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  his  precious  leaders  high  above  the 
ways  and  thoughts  of  the  common  people.  Winthrop  said 
the  common  people  were  not  qualified  for  the  business 
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of  ruling  and  for  a  generation  they  accepted  this  pro¬ 
nouncement. 

The  abrupt  transition  from  comfortable  and  luxurious 
homes  in  old  England  to  the  wilderness  of  New  England 
was  subversive  to  orderly  living  in  “gallant  situations” 
such  as  the  Puritan  leaders  left  in  their  native  land. 
Anne  Dudley,  accustomed  to  easy  and  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  persons  of  refinement  in  the  polite  society 
led  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  wrote  concerning  herself: 

After  a  short  time  I  changed  my  condition  and  was 
married,  and  came  into  this  country,  where  I  found  a  new 
world  and  new  manners  at  which  my  heart  rose.  But  after 
I  was  convinced  it  was  the  will  of  God,  I  submitted  to  it 
and  joined  the  church  at  Boston. 

The  flag-ship  of  Winthrop’s  squadron  had  been  named 
the  Eagle,  but  was  rechristened  “Arbella,”  in  honor  of 
Lady  Arbella,  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  third  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  She  had  married  Isaac  Johnson  and  came  over 
in  this  vessel  which  had  been  purchased  and  furnished 
by  the  Lady  Arbella  and  her  friends. 

Cotton  Mather,  speaking  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln’s  fam¬ 
ily  said:  “They  were  religious”  and  “the  best  family  of 
any  nobleman  then  in  England.”  A  colonist  writing 
home  called  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Lady  Arbella  his  wife, 
“the  chiefest  persons  of  estate  in  the  land,  and  ones  who 
would  do  the  most  good.”  If  any  one  among  the  early 
settlers  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  Father  of  the  Puritan 
Colony,  it  is  Isaac  Johnson.  He  was  born  in  1601  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  He  owned  estates  in  four 
counties  and  had  the  leasehold  of  a  town  house  in  Boston. 
In  1627  he  became  interested  in  plans  for  establishing 
the  Colony.  In  1628  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Trading  Company,  and  contributed  liberally  to 
the  two  thousand  pounds  spent  in  securing  the  Royal 
Charter,  in  which  he  is  named  among  the  grantees.  Isaac 
Johnson  was  the  richest  promoter  of  the  enterprise.  His 
father  said  that  first  and  last  he  spent  over  five  thousand 
pounds  in  the  undertaking.  In  1623  he  married  the 
Lady  Arbella,  who  was  two  years  his  junior.  The  mar¬ 
riage  is  regarded  as  a  love  match.  During  Endicott’s 
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rule  at  Salem,  Isaac  Johnson  sent  servants  to  the  plan¬ 
tation,  some  of  whom  were  artisans,  and  it  is  probable 
they  prepared  a  fitting  residence  for  himself  and  his  Lady, 
His  grandfather  w’as  Robert  Johnson,  Secretary  to  K^ich- 
olas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  and  distributor  of  church  pa¬ 
tronage  in  England.  Robert  Johnson  made  it  his  care 
to  furnish  the  English  churches  with  Puritan  ministers 
while  picking  many  ecclesiastical  plums  for  himself.  He 
had  three  wives,  all  richly  endowed.  It  is  said  his  money 
was  made  easily  and  spent  piously  in  founding  schools, 
hospitals  and  endowing  scholarships.  His  one  son,  Abra¬ 
ham  J ohnson,  he  valued  lightly  perhaps  because  Abraham 
was  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Rutland  and  more  Royalist 
than  Puritan.  His  grandson,  Isaac  Johnson,  was  the 
type  of  Puritan  satisfactory  to  his  grandfather,  who 
brought  him  up  and  left  him  the  larger  part  of  his  estate. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  settlers 
it  became  evident  the  colony  could  not  subsist  without 
provisions  from  England.  Winthrop  dispatched  a  ship 
at  once  to  bring  over  the  needed  supplies.  The  vessel  re¬ 
turned  in  the  early  Spring.  The  praise  for  thus  saving 
the  Colony  has  been  given  the  Governor,  but  these  sup¬ 
plies  cost  money,  and  it  was  chiefiy  upon  the  credit  of 
Isaac  Johnson  they  were  procured. 

Tattershall  Castle,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  the  home  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  It  is  situated  on  the  River  Bain, 
tributary  to  the  Witham,  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
sea  at  Boston.  He  also  possessed  another  estate  at  Sem- 
pringham  in  Lincolnshire,  some  twenty  miles  from  Tat¬ 
tershall.  The  house  at  Sempringham  was  built  from  an 
old  abbey  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and 
given  to  a  Clinton  who  became  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England. 

The  County  of  Lincolnshire  lies  upon  the  North  Sea 
facing  Europe,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  adventurers 
from  over-sea  had  sought  refuge  in  its  fens.  These 
adopted  sons  were  men  of  courage,  sifted  from  the  boldest 
among  the  people  of  western  Europe  who  came  to  escape 
persecudon  on  the  continent.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Puritan  spirit  was  rife  in  the 
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eastern  counties  of  England.  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  “Con¬ 
stitutional  History  of  England”  tells  us  the  seventeenth 
century  Puritans  were  the  depositaries  of  the  spark  of 
freedom.  This  spark  was  fanned  by  Lincolnshire’s  sturdy 
people.  All  through  the  fens  opposition  was  rising  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  county 
Cromwell  raised  his  “Ironsides”  who  withstood  the  cava¬ 
liers  of  England  and  triumphed  over  King  and  Church. 

The  social  life  of  many  Puritan  leaders  centered  at 
Tattershall  Castle  and  Sempringham.  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
first  minister  at  Salem,  was  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  Thomas  Dudley  and  Simon  Bradstreet  had  been 
stewards  of  his  estate.  Mr.  Coddington  was  a  neighbor. 
Isaac  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Humphrey  had  married 
sisters  of  the  fourth  Earl.  John  Cotton  (the  celebrated 
preacher  at  St.  Botolph’s  in  old  Boston),  Roger  Williams, 
Emanuel  Downing  and  John  Winthrop  had  often  shared 
the  hospitality  of  these  homes. 

The  word  “Tatters,”  in  the  old  Scandinavian  language 
meant  “blithe.”  Tattershall,  therefore,  signifies  the  house 
of  gaiety.  Norsemen  and  Danes  dwelt  here  long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  place  was  created  a  manor 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  given  to  one  of  his  knights 
whose  issue  took  the  name  Robert  de  Tattershall.  The 
estate  passed  by  marriage  to  Ralph  Cromwell,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Henry  VI,  who  built  a  brick  castle  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  moats.  Tattershall  Castle  is  the  finest  spec¬ 
imen  of  old  brick  structure  in  England.  Nearly  all  that 
remains  at  the  present  day  is  the  citadel,  built  of  mediaeval 
brick,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high,  with  an  area 
eighty-nine  by  sixty-seven  feet.  In  some  places  the  walls 
are  sixteen  feet  thick.  We  are  told  there  was  a  hall,  also 
brick,  within  the  moats,  the  dining-room  of  which  had  a 
fine  bay  and  five  other  windows.  In  this  room  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  Henry  VI  entertained  his  guests.  He 
died  in  1455  and  the  Castle  reverted  to  the  Crown.  In 
1551  Edward  VI  granted  the  Castle  and  manor  to  Edward 
Fiennes  (Lord  Clinton),  who  was  made  Earl  of  Lincoln 
in  1572. 

The  fine  chimney-pieces  in  this  citadel  were  taken  out 
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in  1911  and  sold  to  an  American  millionaire.  This  raised 
a  war  of  antiquarian  wrath,  and  under  Lord  Curzon’s 
leadership  the  pieces  were  rescued  and  the  citadel  restored. 

In  1629  Theophilus  Clinton  was  fourth  Earl  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  His  mother,  Elizabeth,  presented  to  the  world 
seventeen  other  children.  One  was  our  Lady  Arbella,  the 
wife  of  Isaac  Johnson.  Another  was  Lady  Susan,  the 
wife  of  Colonel  John  Humphrey.  All  four  were  among 
the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  The  mother  Eliza¬ 
beth  wrote  a  book  called,  “The  Countess  of  Lincoln’s  Nur- 
serie.”  It  was  dedicated  to  her  daughter-in-law,  Bridget, 
the  wife  of  Theophilus,  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Tattershall  Castle  is  very  near  Scrooby,  the  home  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Before  leaving  Holland,  the  Pilgrims  had 
procured  a  grant  of  land  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Young  in  his 
Chronicles  tells  us  the  patent  was  taken  out  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  John  Wyncob,  “a  religious  gentleman  then 
belonging  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  who  intended  to 
go  with  them.”  This  happened  in  1619  and  the  Countess 
mentioned  was  Elizabeth,  our  author.  Wyncob  was  prob¬ 
ably  her  steward  and  the  quotation  is  interesting  as  show¬ 
ing  the  religious  tendency  of  the  House  of  Clinton. 

In  1624  Theophilus  had  permission  to  raise  three  hun¬ 
dred  volunteers  to  serve  under  Count  Mansfeld  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Lady  Bridget,  his  wife,  requested  the  gracious 
permission  of  the  King  to  her  settling  in  London  for  the 
season  while  her  husband  was  on  the  continent.  King 
Charles  refused  his  assent,  saying:  “The  Country  is  the 
most  fitting  place  for  ladies  to  live  in,  in  the  absence  of 
their  Lords,  where  they  miist  keep  hospitality.”  So  my 
Lady  Bridget  stayed  in  the  country  and  “kept  hospi¬ 
tality.”  A  book  might  be  written  about  the  doings  of 
Lady  Bridget  in  Lincolnshire,  where  she  administered 
hospitality  to  the  Puritan  gentry  and  clergy  in  the  dining 
room  with  the  fine  bay  and  five  other  windows.  In  this 
congenial  atmosphere,  and  uuth  a  free  exchange  of  con¬ 
fidence,  they  fanned  the  spark  of  freedom  that  was  to 
break  into  open  rebellion  against  the  King  and  carry  the 
principles  of  home  rule  to  America.  King  Charles  little 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  prohibited  the  season  in 
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London  to  this  mother  of  constitutional  government  in 
New  England,  and  bade  her  remain  in  the  country  during 
the  absence  of  her  Lord.  If  such  a  book  were  written 
it  might  lie  called  “The  Countess  of  Lincoln’s  Nurserie 
of  Puritan  Revolt.” 

On  March  2,  1629,  a  political  tempest  broke  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  had  been  brewing  for  years  between  King  and 
people.  In  its  inception  the  Puritan  movement  was  re¬ 
ligious,  seeking  to  reform  the  church  from  within.  As 
a  result  of  persecution  its  leaders  became  politically- 
minded.  Their  party  steadily  grew  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  King  Charles  I  ordered  the  House  to  ad¬ 
journ  on  ]\rarch  2,  1629.  That  day  the  Commons  met. 
The  Puritan  leaders  were  determined  to  make  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  no  power  on  earth  could  interfere  with  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament.  As  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
was  preparing  to  obey  the  King’s  order  and  leave  the 
Chair,  two  Puritan  members  pushed  him  back  and  held 
him  upon  the  woolsack,  while  Sir  John  Eliot  offered 
a  motion  that  whoever  proposed  taxation  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Commons  was  a  traitor  to  the  nation.  The 
Royalists  made  a  rush  to  set  the  Speaker  free.  The 
Puritans  resisted,  holding  him  on  the  woolsack.  The 
door  of  the  House  was  locked,  a  member  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  refused  to  read  the 
motion,  the  Speaker  refused  to  put  the  question.  Amidst 
tumult  and  confusion  the  rc'solution  was  read  by  a  member 
and  put  to  vote.  As  the  shouts  of  “Aye,  aye,”  rang  out 
on  every  side  and  the  motion  was  declared  carried,  the 
King  with  his  armed  retainers  broke  through  the  door. 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  not  to  meet  again  for  eleven 
years. 

The  King  sent  nine  Puritan  leaders  to  the  Tower.  Sir 
John  Eliot  was  among  that  number.  In  his  generation 
he  was  the  first  and  greatest  champion  of  the  doctrine 
that  Parliament  was  the  controlling  power  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  In  the  mediaeval  Parliaments  the  House  of  Lords 
led  and  the  Commons  followed.  Eliot  would  have  the 
Commons  lead  and  the  Lords  follow.  He  became  a  mar- 
t\T  to  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  supremacy.  Impris- 
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oned  in  the  Tower,  without  air  or  exercise,  he  sickened 
and  died.  King  Charles,  vindictive  to  the  last,  refused 
his  body  for  burial  at  his  home,  saying:  ‘‘Let  the  body 
of  Sir  John  Eliot  be  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died,” 
The  spark  of  freedom  glowed  and  almost  burst  into  flames. 

For  a  time  the  Puritans,  the  only  advocates  in  England 
of  humane  and  progressive  principles,  were  paralyzed  by 
their  noble  leader’s  death.  John  Winthrop  wrote:  “My 
dear  wife,  I  am  verily  persuaded  God  will  bring  some 
heavy  afiliction  upon  this  land  and  that  very  speedily.” 

The  issue  was  presented  to  the  Puritans  whether  it 
were  better  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  in  old  England  or  to 
emigrate  and  found  a  new  England  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  In  July,  1629,  Lady  Bridget  entertained  a 
group  of  Puritan  leaders  at  either  Tattershall  or  Sem- 
pringham.  There  were  gathered  John  Winthrop  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Emanuel  Downing,  Isaac  Johnson,  Colonel 
John  Humphrey,  Thomas  Dudley,  Simon  Bradstreet, 
John  Cotton,  Mr.  Coddington  and  others. 

I  like  to  picture  the  dining  room  at  Tattershall  as  a 
place  where  high  thinking  accompanied  high  living.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  was  Lady  Bridget,  Sir  Kichard  Sal- 
tonstall  held  the  place  of  honor  on  her  right  and  John 
Winthrop  sat  at  her  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  board  was 
the  Lady  Arbella,  whose  words  vibrating  with  grace  and 
wit  guided  matters  among  her  neighboring  guests.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  Puritan  matrons  wore  dark 
homespun  or  affected  roughly-cut  clothing  which  con¬ 
cealed  their  natural  charms.  The  highborn  dressed  in 
fine  silk,  satin,  and  broadcloth  edged  with  thread  lace 
and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Lady  Arbella 
must  have  been  clad  as  befitted  her  station.  Her  shoes 
were  of  soft  leather,  and  perhaps 

“Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out 
As  if  they  feared  the  light.” 

When  the  feast  ended,  the  Reverend  John  Cotton  re¬ 
turned  thanks,  and  then  began  the  serious  business  of 
devising  means  to  save  the  Puritan  cause.  We  know 
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enough  about  the  men  present  to  follow  their  arguments. 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  must  have  counselled  moderation. 
Stern,  bigoted  and  intolerant  Thomas  Dudley  frowned  at 
this  advice  but  held  his  peace.  He  had  been  the  Earl’s 
steward  and  bided  in  silence  until  invited  to  speak. 

Sweet  Anne  Dudley,  recently  married  to  Simon  Brad- 
street,  perhaps  held  hands  with  her  husband  under  the 
table.  This  loving  pair  listened  to  the  tales  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  wondered  how  a  good  God  could  have  created  such 
a  wicked  world.  They  never  found  the  answer.  As  Anne 
watched  her  father’s  face  hardening  at  the  mention  of 
King  Charles  and  his  misdeeds,  she  thought  upon  her 
fighting  ancestors,  many  of  whom  had  died  upon  the  field 
of  honor.  Then  she  looked  at  Bradstreet,  a  comely  youth, 
dear  to  her  heart.  A  contest  with  the  King  promised  or¬ 
phanage  and  widowhood  to  Anne  Bradstreet.  The  wil¬ 
derness  of  Kew  England  held  no  greater  perils. 

Mr.  Winthrop  spoke  with  conviction.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  stressed  the  economic  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  new  world  where  land,  as  good  or  better 
than  any  in  England,  could  be  had  for  nothing.  He 
pictured  Protestantism  as  a  lost  cause  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  told  how  King  and  Bishops  were  trying 
to  change  the  nation’s  religious  beliefs  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  ceremonies  without  the  consent  of  the  laity. 
Parliament,  their  last  hope,  had  been  prorogued.  He 
urged  his  hearers  not  to  tarry  until  they  were  overcome 
by  a  plague  of  persecution.  He  feared  a  judgment  of 
dissolution  was  coming  upon  England,  and  he  believed 
God  had  provided  a  place  in  Kew  England  as  a  refuge 
for  many,  whom  He  meant  to  save  from  the  general 
destruction.  There  was  no  nobler  or  worthier  work  for 
a  Christian  than  to  help  raise  and  support  the  infant 
church  at  Salem,  and  to  join  forces  with  the  faithful 
company  who  had  found  religious  freedom  in  America. 

The  Lady  Arbella  may  have  said:  Sister  Susan  and 
I  have  meditated  upon  leaving  England.  Our  affections 
are  on  this  house.  Here  we  were  born.  Mr.  Johnson 
and  I  are  happy  in  our  home  at  Boston.  England  is  dear 
to  us,  yet  we  feel  these  longings  are  the  fruits  of  a  carnal 
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spirit  lusting  for  the  luxuries  of  the  estate  wherein  we 
live.  We  dare  not  give  way  to  this  temptation  because 
we  feel  God  is  unveiling  His  high  purpose,  and  He 
intends  us,  as  instruments  of  a  noble  house,  to  help 
create  for  His  glory,  a  new  State  in  a  new  England,  a 
State  free  from  the  autocracy  of  Kings  and  Bishops, 
where  government  shall  exist  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  and  where  every  child  shall  learn,  under  -wise 
leadership,  the  ways  of  light,  and  have  liberty  to  grow 
into  the  Master’s  image.  It  is  fitting  that  persons 
who  live  in  wealth  and  prosperity  should  venture  in 
hazard  with  those  of  a  hard  and  mean  condition,  and 
with  them  share  the  bread  of  adversity  and  the  waters 
of  affliction.  The  Clinton  blood  rebels  at  flight.  We  have 
always  stood  to  defend  what  God  has  given  us.  We  will 
join  in  the  migration  and  risk  our  lives  and  properties 
in  the  great  experiment,  not  as  fugitives  from  oppression, 
but  as  creators  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  to  spend  and  he 
spent  fulfilling  the  Divine  will.  Surely  the  arm  that 
strengthened  Israel  has  not  shortened. 

Perhaps  liady  Susan  bowed  assent,  while  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Colonel  Humphrey  acknowledged  the  lady  expressed 
their  minds.  John  Cotton  must  have  said  “Amen,”  and 
even  the  grim  Thomas  Dudley  may  have  spoken  eagerly 
of  a  contest  with  Satan  in  the  new  world. 

After  some  such  discussion,  this  meeting  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  resulted  in  a  proposal  to  the  ^lassachusetts  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  enjoyed  Lady  Bridget’s 
hospitality.  They  agreed  to  promote  the  plantation  at 
Salem  by  going  there  themselves  and  to  encourage  other 
persons  of  worth  and  quality  to  transplant  themselves  and 
families  thither,  provided  always  the  government  of  the 
plantation  should  be  transferred  to  America  and  rest  with 
the  inhabitants  there,  and  not  be  continued  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  Company  in  England.  On  July  28,  1629,  the 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  notified  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Company  in  London  that  such  a  scheme  was 
in  contemplation,  and  asked  that  secrecy  be  preserved. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  with  Lady  Bridget,  later  met 
in  Cambridge  and  reduced  their  proposition  to  writing. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  on  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1629,  this  offer  of  the  Puritan  leaders  was 
accepted.  The  Governor  and  Company  voted  to  transfer 
its  government  to  New  England.  The  old  officers  resigned 
and  new  officers  were  chosen  from  among  those  who 
agreed  to  remove  to  New  England. 

All  royal  charters  for  the  establishment  of  colonies 
gave  companies  the  right  to  make  laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  overseas  plantations,  provided  such  laws 
were  not  contrary  to  those  of  England.  The  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company  differed  in  one  respect  from 
other  royal  charters.  It  did  not  specify  where  the  stock¬ 
holders’  meetings  should  be  held.  There  has  always 
been  a  controversy  whether  this  omission  was  intentional 
or  accidental.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Puritan  leaders 
saw  in  this  omission  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  gov¬ 
ernment  to  their  liking  in  New  England,  if  they  could 
induce  the  Massachusetts  Company  to  hold  its  future 
meetings  in  the  new  world.  The  significant  fact  in  the 
coming  of  Winthrop  and  his  associates  was  not  their 
bringing  with  them  the  parchment  called  the  royal  char¬ 
ter,  but  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Company  came  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  the  Company’s  meetings  thereafter  were 
to  be  held  three  thousand  miles  from  England.  The  situ¬ 
ation  was  pregnant  with  possibilities  for  home  rule.  The 
charter  had  been  executed  in  duplicate;  one  copy  had 
been  sent  to  Endicott  in  Salem.  It  was  well  to  have 
both  copies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  far  removed  from 
the  processes  of  the  King’s  courts.  Without  fuss  and 
with  little  publicity,  the  Puritan  leaders  laid  their  foun¬ 
dations.  The  charter  was  virtually  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government.  Upon  its  interpretation  was 
based  the  right  of  self-government.  Political  and  reli¬ 
gious  idealists,  they  intended  to  found  a  state  here  in 
New  England  and  test  their  principles.  The  Summer 
of  1630  saw  what  has  been  called  the  great  migration 
and  the  settling  of  a  Bible  Commonwealth  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  last  we  hear  of  Lady  Bridget  is  a  memorial  to  the 
King,  asking  her  husband’s  release  from  the  Tower.  He 
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had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  a  King’s 
loan  and  advising  his  neighbors  not  to  contribute.  Lady 
Bridget’s  connection  with  the  early  settlement  of  ^lassa- 
chusetts  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  English  environ¬ 
ment  from  which  the  Puritan  leaders  came.  Theophilus, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  survived  Lady  Bridget,  and  the  Chron¬ 
icles  say,  “Died  in  his  London  house,  going  upstairs.” 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  oldest  son  by  courtesy  bears  the  title.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln. 

John  Winthrop  begins  his  journal  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Arbella  on  ^farch  29,  10.30  (Easter  ^londay)  : 

Riding  at  the  Cowes,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
Arbella,  the  ship  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  whereof  Capt. 
Peter  !Milborne  was  master,  being  manned  with  fifty-two 
seamen  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance  .  .  .  upon  con¬ 
ference  it  was  agreed  that  (in  regard  it  was  uncertain  when 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  would  be  ready)  these  four  ships  should 
consort  together ;  the  Arbella  to  be  Admiral,  the  Talbot  Vice- 
Admiral,  the  Ambrose  Rear-Admiral,  and  the  Jewel  a  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  accordingly  articles  of  consortship  were  drawn 
between  the  said  captains  and  masters;  whereupon  Mr.  Cra- 
dock  took  leave  of  us,  and  our  captains  gave  him  a  farewell 
with  four  or  five  shot.  .  .  .  About  ten  of  the  clock  we 
weighed  anchor  and  set  sail. 

Winthrop  tells  us  that  Lady  Arbella  and  the  gentle¬ 
women  dined  in  the  great  cabin.  They  slept  there  also. 
Besides  the  Lady  Arbella  there  were  the  wives  of  Phillips, 
Coddington,  Dudley,  Bradstreet  and  Nowell,  and  two 
daughters  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  We  know  these  two 
daughters  were  attended  by  a  maid,  because  it  was  re¬ 
ported  the  maid  “fell  down  at  the  grating  by  the  cook 
room,  but  the  carpenter’s  man,  who  occasioned  her  fall 
unwittingly,  caught  hold  of  her  with  incredible  nimble¬ 
ness,  and  saved  her;  otherwise  she  had  fallen  into  the 
hold.”  At  least  this  was  the  excuse  they  gave  to  account 
for  their  close  proximity. 

The  men  of  quality  occupied  the  round  house.  They 
were  Governor  Winthrop,  Sir  Riehard  Saltonstall,  Deputy 
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Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  Coddington,  Bradstreet,  Now¬ 
ell,  the  Reverend  George  Phillips,  and  Charles  Fiennes, 
brother  of  Lady  Arbella. 

For  seventy-five  days  the  ship  sailed  westward  through 
gales,  cold,  fog  and  fair  weather.  Winthrop  gives  a  novel 
cure  for  sea-sickness.  He  says  the  wind  was  north,  a  stiff 
gale  with  fair  weather. 

In  the  afternoon  less  wind,  and  our  people  began  to  grow 
well  again.  Our  children  and  others,  that  were  sick  and  lay 
groaning  in  the  cabins,  we  fetched  out,  and  having  stretched 
a  rope  from  the  steerage  to  the  mainmast,  we  made  them 
stand,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  sway 
it  up  and  down  till  they  were  warm,  and  by  this  means  they 
soon  grew  well  and  merry. 

A  passage  across  the  Atlantic  in  1630  was  an  affair 
of  great  discomfort  and  suffering.  Passengers  were  con¬ 
fined  to  narrow  quarters,  lived  on  short  rations,  and  were 
without  the  common  conveniences  of  life. 

Recording  the  events  of  April  17,  Winthrop  writes: 

This  day  our  Captain  told  me,  that  our  land  men  were 
very  nasty  and  slovenly,  and  that  the  gun  deck,  where  they 
lodged,  was  so  beastly  and  noisome  with  their  victuals  and 
beastliness,  as  would  endanger  the  health  of  the  ship.  Here¬ 
upon,  after  prayer,  we  took  order,  and  appointed  four  men 
to  see  to  it,  and  to  keep  that  room  clean  for  three  days,  and 
then  four  others  should  succeed  them,  and  so  forth  on. 

All  the  passengers  on  the  Arbella  were  not  saints.  On 
April  3,  Winthrop  wrote: 

After  supper,  we  discovered  some  notorious  lewd  persons 
of  our  Company,  who  in  time  of  our  fast  had  committed 
theft,  and  done  other  villainies,  for  which  we  have  caused 
them  to  be  severely  punished. 

No  one  on  board  the  Arbella  could  have  taken  a  bath  or 
washed  linen  during  the  trip.  The  only  water  for  such 
luxuries  was  what  the  ocean  supplied,  and  the  means  for 
heating  that  was  lacking.  The  ladies  who  occupied  the 
great  cabin  were  packed  at  night  like  sardines  in  a  box. 
In  some  of  the  other  vessels  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
broke  out,  but  the  Arbella  came  through  fairly  free  from 
illness. 
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On  June  12,  1630,  the  ship  anchored  off  Salem.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Endicott  came  on  board  and  took  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  the  shore.  Winthrop  wrote:  “We  supped 
with  a  good  venison  pasty  and  good  beer  and  at  night 
we  returned  to  our  ship  but  some  of  the  women  stayed 
behind.  In  the  meantime  most  of  our  people  went  on 
shore  .  .  .  which  lay  very  near  us,  and  gathered  stores 
of  fine  strawberries.”  How  welcome  strawberries  must 
have  been  to  the  passengers  surfeited  with  salt  meat. 

In  the  “Wonder  Working  Providenee  of  Sions  Saviour 
in  I^ew  England”  we  read  about  the  coming  of  these 
voyagers ; 

At  their  arrivall  those  small  number  of  Christians  gath¬ 
ered  at  Salem,  greatly  rejoycing  and  the  more,  because  they 
saw  so  many  that  came  chiefly  for  promoting  the  great  Work 
of  Christ  in  hand ;  the  Lady  Arrabella  and  some  other  godly 
Woman  aboad  at  Salem,  but  their  Husbands  continued  at 
Charles  Town,  both  for  the  settling  of  the  civill  Government, 
and  gathering  another  Church  of  Christ. 

It  is  supposed  the  Lady  Arbella  and  Isaac  Johnson 
occupied  their  own  house  at  Salem.  That  they  were  liv¬ 
ing  there  on  July  25,  1630,  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Doctor  Fuller  to  Governor  Bradford,  in  which  he  says: 
“Being  at  Salem  y*  25.  of  July,  (being  y*  saboath)  after 
y*  evening  exercise,  M'  Johnson  received  a  letter  from 
y®  Gov"^  M*"  John  Winthrop.”  In  this  letter  Winthrop 
refers  to  three  distinct  plantations  (Salem,  Charlestowne 
and  Newtowne),  each  having  men  of  ability  amongst 
them,  and  suggests  a  day  of  fasting  be  held  to  pacify  the 
Lord,  because  His  hand  was  heavy  upon  them,  and  He 
had  visited  the  plantations  with  sickness. 

There  was  much  illness  among  the  new  comers.  The 
Deputy  Governor  wrote: 

The  natural  causes  seem  to  be  in  the  want  of  warm 
lodging  and  good  diet  in  which  Englishmen  are  habituated 
at  home  and  in  the  sudden  increase  of  heat  which  they  endure 
which  are  landed  here  in  summer.  The  salt  meats  at  sea 
having  prepared  their  bodies  thereto  .  .  .  other  causes  God 
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may  have,  as  our  faithful  minister  Mr.  Wilson  lately  handled 
that  point,  showed  unto  us  which  I  forbear  to  mention  leav¬ 
ing  this  matter  to  the  further  dispute  of  physicians  and 
divines. 

The  situation  at  Salem  was  sad.  Eighty  had  died  the 
winter  before,  and  many  of  those  alive  were  weak  and 
sick.  All  the  corn  and  bread  amongst  the  settlers  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  feed  them  a  fortnight.  The  cause  of 
this  mortality  was  called  the  burning  fever,  undoubtedly 
typhoid,  the  germs  of  which  were  spread  by  the  filthy 
conditions  and  narrow  quarters  occupied  by  all  pas¬ 
sengers  in  their  journey  across  the  Atlantic.  Death  vis¬ 
ited  every  family,  but  the  loss  most  deeply  felt  and  which 
spread  gloom  over  the  Colony  was  that  of  the  Lady  Ar- 
bella.  “Coming  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure 
in  the  family  of  a  noble  Earl  into  a  wilderness  of  want, 
and  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  these  many  adversities  of 
her  outward  condition,  she  died  at  Salem.”  Cotton 
Mather  said:  “She  took  New  England  on  her  way  to 
Heaven.”  Lady  Arbella’s  body  was  probably  interred 
at  Burial  Point,  Salem,  now  known  as  the  Charter  Street 
Burying  Ground.  No  memorial  marks  her  grave  and  its 
location  is  unknown  Alexander  Young,  in  his  Chron¬ 
icles,  says  that  Doctor  Holyoke,  when  ninety-nine  years 
of  age,  told  him  “the  Lady  Arbella  was  buried  about  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  body  of  the  town  near  Bridge 
Street  leading  to  Beverly,  about  ten  feet  from  the  street.” 
This  was  a  local  tradition.  Her  husband  survived  her 
only  a  month.  It  was  said :  “He  for  a  little  tried  to  live 
without  her,  liked  it  not,  and  died.” 

On  March  8,  1621),  Isaac  Johnson  made  a  will.  He 
provided  that  his  personal  estate  in  New  England  be 
divided  into  thirds.  He  gave  one-third  to  the  “Right 
Honorable,  the  Lady  Arbella,  my  wife.”  One-third  to 
his  brothers  and  sister,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Isaac  Johnson  removed  to 
Charlestown.  When  Charlestown  was  settled,  William 
Blackstone  (Blaxton)  was  the  sole  inhabitant  of  Shawmut. 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  minister  at  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  attended  a  school  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  a  scholarship  at  Emanuel 
College  given  by  the  same  Earl.  He  and  Isaac  Johnson 
received  their  bachelor  degrees  at  Emanuel  in  1614,  were 
ordained  priests  at  Peterboro  in  1617,  and  took  master 
degrees  at  Emanuel  in  1621.  They  were  fellow  students 
for  ten  years.  Blackstone  came  to  Massachusetts  with 
Robert  Gorges  in  1625.  He  established  himself  on  Bea¬ 
con  Hill,  and  in  1630  was  agent  of  John  Gorges,  who  had 
married  Frances  Clinton,  a  sister  of  Lady  Arbella.  It 
was  upon  the  loving  invitation  of  Blackstone  to  his  old 
schoolmate,  Isaac  Johnson,  that  some  of  the  settlers  re¬ 
moved  from  Charlestown  and  founded  Boston.  Although 
Mr.  Johnson  had  taken  holy  orders,  he  is  never  referred 
to  as  the  Reverend,  or  as  a  minister.  It  was  the  Puritan 
custom  to  use  this  title  only  in  connection  with  clergymen 
actually  settled  over  parishes. 

There  are  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  Johnson 
family  at  Ketton  in  Rutland,  England,  purporting  to  be 
portraits  of  the  Lady  Arbella  and  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson. 

Isaac  Johnson  had  a  grant  in  Boston  including  the  land 
between  what  is  now  School,  Court,  Washington  and  Tre- 
mont  streets.  He  died  in  Boston,  September  30,  1630, 
probably  from  typhoid,  and  was  buried  on  this  plot. 
Others  dying  later  were  buried  near  “the  godly  Mr.  John¬ 
son,”  and  hence  part  of  his  land  became  the  cemetery  next 
to  King’s  Chapel.  The  ancient  Chronicles  says:  “He  was 
a  worthy  personage  whom  the  Lord  had  indued  with  many 
precious  gifts  inasmuch  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
among  all  the  people  of  God  and  as  a  chief  pillor  to  sup¬ 
port  this  new  erected  Colony.  ...  At  his  departure 
there  was  not  only  many  weeping  eyes,  but  some  fainting 
hearts  fearing  the  fall  of  the  present  work.  He  was  a 
holy  man  and  wise,  and  died  in  sweet  peace,  leaving  some 
part  of  his  substance  to  the  Colony.” 

There  is  a  letter  extant  to  Isaac  Johnson  from  his  lov- 
ing  grandmother,  in  which  she  says:  “I  have  received 
many  smooth  and  good  words.  Kow  is  the  time  you  are 
to  manifest  deeds  equivalent  and  then  I  shall  well  per- 
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ceive  that  your  words  were  not  a  bear  pleasing  perfume 
that  vanisheth.” 

Virtue,  piety,  good  works,  and  honor,  were  the  belong¬ 
ings  of  the  Lady  Arbella  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Isaac 
Johnson.  They  gave  their  strength  by  “manifest  deeds” 
to  the  establisWent  of  a  government  in  the  Bay  State. 
There  is  a  “pleasing  perfume”  about  their  memory  which 
does  not  vanish.  If  they  had  lived,  Isaac  Johnson  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  succeeded  Winthrop  as  Governor,  and 
Lady  Arbella  would  have  become  in  name,  what  she  was 
in  fact,  the  First  Lady  of  Massachusetts. 


IMMIGRANTS  TO  NEW  ENGLAND,  1700-1775 
By  Ethel  Starwood  Bolton 
(Continued  from  Vol.  LXV,  page  546) 

Me  Clary,  Thomas,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland;  h.  1706;  perhaps  brother  of  Daniel 
McCleary ;  Children :  David,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Thomas, 
John. — Morrison" s  Windham,  p.  627. 

McCleary,  Daniel,  of  Methuen,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718,  with  his  father,  whose  name  is  unknown; 
b.  1708,  in  Maf^hera,  Londonderry,  Ireland;  m.  Mary 
Mullican,  Feb.  19  [1739?] ;  Children:  Daniel,  Mar¬ 
tha,  John,  Mary,  Jeane,  Samuel,  David,  William, 
Thomas,  Elizabeth;  d.  Dec.  23,  1788,  in  Methuen. — 
Methuen  Vital  Records,  pp.  78,  225. 

Maclehn,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston,  before  1723 ; 
m.  Elizabeth  Wardwell,  April  11,  1723.  —  Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  108. 

McClellan,  Bryce,  of  Portland,  Maine;  from  Bally- 

money,  County  Antrim,  before  1720;  m.  - ,  d. 

1771,  aged  78;  Children:  Joseph,  William,  Alexan¬ 
der,  James. — Lewis’s  Gorham,  pp.  658,  662,  Bourne’s 
Wells  and  Kennehunk,  p.  313. 

McClellan,  Collan,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  “a  highlander, 
prisoner  of  war  in  this  place,”  1776;  m.  Elizabeth 

- ,  of  the  County  of  Inverness,  in  Scotland; 

Child:  Elizabeth. — Worcester  Vital  Records,  p.  172. 

McClellan,  Hugh,  of  Gorham,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
1733 ;  m.  Elizabeth  McClellan,  daughter  of  Cary 
McClellan,  in  Ireland,  d.  July  16,  1804;  Children: 
William,  Cary,  Abigail,  Mary,  Alexander,  Cary, 
Jane,  Martha,  Thomas,  Martha;  d.  Jan.  2,  1787, 
aet  77. — Lewis’s  Gorham,  pp.  658-660. 

McClellan,  James,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  m.  Margaret -  (“alias  Thome”) ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  William,  James;  d.  Oct.,  1729.  —  Lincoln’s 
Worcester,  p.  49,  Wall’s  Reminiscences  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  p.  127,  Perry’s  Scotch  Irish,  p.  17. 

McClellan,  J ames,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  son  of  James  and  Margaret  McClellan;  m. 
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Elizabeth  Hall,  of  Suttou,  Dec.  26,  1722,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Percival  Hall;  Children:  John,  James,  Moses, 
David,  Rebekah,  Mary;  will  probated  March  12, 
1736. — ^yorcester  Probate  Records,  Series  A39770, 
Worcester  Vital  Records,  pp.  171,  172,  383,  Bene¬ 
dict’s  Sutton,  p.  693,  Sutton  Vital  Records,  p.  271. 

McClellan,  John,  called  upon  Rev.  William  Homes  at 
Chihnark,  Mass.,  Xov.  3,  1717.  —  Contributed  by 
C.  K.  Bolton. 

McClellan,  Michael,  of  Colrain,  Mass. ;  from  Currin, 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1749;  m.  Jane  Henry; 
Children:  Jeanette,  Ann,  Margaret,  Hugh  and  six 
others. — McClellan’s  Colrain,  p.  83,  Amer.  Ances., 
Vol.  3,  p.  35. 

McClellan,  William,  of  Gorham,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
1733;  b.  cir.  1724;  son  of  Hugh  and  Elizabeth  Mc¬ 
Clellan;  m.  Rebecca  Hasten,  of  Falmouth,  d.  Oct. 
13,  1823,  aet  81 ;  d.  Jfov.  19,  1812,  aet  83. — Lewis’s 
Gorham,  pp.  660-662. 

McCleey,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston,  before  1743 ; 
m.  Mary  Wire,  Dec.  15,  1743 ;  m.  2  ?  Sarah  Camp¬ 
bell,  Jan.  1,  1750. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p. 
340. 

McCleey,  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston,  before 
1744;  m.  Elizabeth  Foster,  Sept.  25,  1744. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  240. 

Macclewain,  - ,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  - ;  m. 

- Blair. — Reed’s  Rutland,  p.  120. 

Macclewain,  Jane,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Leicester, 
Mass.;  m.  George  Smith,  June  9,  1752,  and  had  is¬ 
sue  ;  her  “parents  and  four  of  their  children  drowned 
in  the  passage.” — Reed’s  Rutland,  p.  120,  Rutland 
Vital  Records,  p.  164. 

McClintock,  James,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  m.  Margaret 

- ;  Child:  William,  b.  Marblehead,  Aug.  30, 

1724. — Marblehead  Vital  Records,  Vol.  1,  p.  328. 

McClintock,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland,  in  1718;  laborer;  d.  insolvent  and 
intestate,  1746. — Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p.  49,  Wall’s 
Reminiscences  of  Worcester,  p.  128. 
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McClintock,  Thomas,  of  Palmer,  Mass.;  from  Bland- 
ford;  Children:  William,  Thomas,  Sarah,  James, 
Joseph,  Margaret,  John,  Homer,  Margaret,  David. 
— Temple’s  Palmer,  p.  511,  Palmer  Vital  Records, 
p.  53. 

McClintock,  William,  of  Medford,  Mass,  (also  McClin- 
tin)  ;  from  Ireland,  1730;  b.  in  Scotland;  m.  1. 

- ,  m.  2. - ,  m.  3. - ,  m.  4. - ;  Children : 

William,  Samuel,  and  17  others,  of  these  two  were 
perhaps  Aaron  and  Rachel;  d.  May  28,  1770. — 
Rambles  in  Portsmouth,  Vol.  2,  p.  160,  Hill’s 
Rambles  about  Greenland,  p.  215,  N.  H.  Genealogies, 
p.  45,  Medford  Vital  Records,  p.  406. 

McCluee,  David,  of  Chester  and  Candia,  H.  H. ;  from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  cir.  1720,  and  from  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland,  1740;  m.  Martha  Glyn  or  Martha 
Glenn,  d.  in  a  snowstorm,  1770;  Children:  David, 
James,  Martha,  Mary,  Elizabeth;  d.  cir.  1762  in  a 
snowstorm. — Chase’s  Chester,  p.  559,  Hadley’s  Goffs- 
town,  p.  296,  Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  592,  Eaton’s  Can- 
dia,  p.  89,  McClure  Family,  p.  164. 

McCluee,  Richard,  Hillsborough,  H.  H.  ? ;  from  Ireland, 
1727 ;  Child :  Robert,  q.  v. — Brown’s  Hillsborough, 
p.  383. 

McCluee,  Robert,  of  Hillsborough,  H.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1727 ;  b.  1718,  son  of  Richard  McClure  above;  m. 
Martha  Rogers;  Children:  James,  Robert,  Thomas, 
Peggy,  Martha,  Mary,  John;  d.  cir.  1817,  aged  99. 
— Brown’s  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  p.  383,  Drummond’ s 
James  Rogers  of  Londonderry,  Merrill’s  Ackworth, 
p.  242. 

McCluee,  Samuel,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
1728-9 ;  son  of  John  McClure;  b.  near  Londonderry; 
said  to  have  come  over  with  William  McClintock; 
Children:  Jane,  David,  Anna,  Samuel,  ^Margaret, 
John.  —  Stiles  Ancient  Windsor,  Vol.  2,  p.  475, 
Diary  of  David  McClure,  The  McClure  Family,  p. 
160.' 

Maccane,  George,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston,  before 
1727;  m.  Jane  Callwell,  Jan.  25,  1727.  —  Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  139. 
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McCobb,  James,  of  Phipsburg  (then  Georgetown),  Me.; 
from  Ireland,  before  1737 ;  b.  1710  in  Londonderry, 
Ireland;  m.  1.  Beatrice  Rogers,  dau.  George  Rogers, 
Dec.  1,  1737,  d.  1772;  Children:  John,  Isabella, 
George,  Samuel,  James,  Beatrice,  Thomas,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Frances,  Anna;  m.  2.  Mrs.  Hannah  !N’ickels 
^Miller,  1774;  Children:  Molly,  Jeney,  Thomas; 
m.  3.  Mrs.  Mary  Langdon  Storer  Hill.  —  Drum- 
Rogers  Family  of  Georgetown,  Georgetown  Vital 
Records,  p.  20. 

McCobb,  Samuel,  of  Boothbay,  Me.;  from  Ireland,  1730; 

b.  Ireland,  1707;  m.  Mary  - ,  about  1738-9,  d. 

Dec.  25,  1801,  aet  81;  Children:  William,  John, 
James,  Jean,  Frances,  Mary,  Samuel;  d.  Feb.  8, 
1791. — Greene’s  Boothhay,  p.  570. 

McCollester,  Archibald,  of  Rutland,  Mass.;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1734;  m.  Mary  Hamilton,  March  26, 
1734,  in  Rutland. — Rutland  Vital  Records,  p.  164. 

McColley,  Alexander,  from  Ireland,  laborer,  before 
1740;  b.  cir.  1705;  volunteer  against  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  1740. — Colonial  Wars  1899. 

McColley,  James,  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  cir.  1737;  b.  1709;  brother  of  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Colley;  m.  Margaret  Moore;  Children:  Margaret, 
John,  James,  John  and  James  (twins),  William, 
John,  Hugh,  Alexander,  Nathaniel;  d.  May  4,  1749. 
— Brown’s  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  p.  384. 

McColloch,  James,  of  Pelham,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
before  1738,  probably  son  of  Alexander  McColloch; 
d.  July  10,  1759. — Parmenter’s  Pelham,  p.  17,  Pel¬ 
ham  Vital  Records,  p.  170. 

MacCollock,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  before 
1727;  m.  Abigail  Neland,  Jan.  25,  1727. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  139. 

McCollum,  Alexander,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from 

Londonderry,  Ireland,  cir.  1730;  m.  Janet  - ; 

Children:  Alexander,  Thomas,  Jean,  Robert,  Archi¬ 
bald,  John,  Janet. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  283, 
Merrill’s  Achworth,  p.  244. 
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McConkey,  Alexander,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1718;  in  Dec.  1722  bought  57  acres;  m. 

Margaret  - ;  Children:  Alexander,  William. — 

Parmenter's  Pelham,  p.  17,  Worcester  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  p.  172. 

McConkey,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland,  in  1718;  m.  Mary - ;  Children: 

Alexander,  William. — lAncoln’s  Worcester,  p.  49; 
Parmenter’s  Pelham,  p.  17,  WalVs  Reminiscences  of 
Worcester,  p.  128,  Worcester  Vital  Records,  p.  172. 

McCoy,  Alexander,  of  Windham,  H. ;  from  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  cir.  1721;  Children:  John,  Jane. 
—Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  629,  Hadley’s  Goffstown, 
p.  297. 

McCraken,  Samuel,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  m.  Lettice 
Carlisle,  of  Lunenburg,  Dec.  8,  1762;  Children: 
David,  Samuel,  David,  Sarah,  John,  Joseph,  David, 
Luke. — Lunenburg  Records,  pp.  235,  255,  Worces¬ 
ter  Vital  Records,  pp.  172,  173,  Worcester  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  p.  49. 

McCrie,  see  Crie. 

McCrillis,  Daniel,  of  ^N’ottingham,  X.  H.,  and  Lebanon, 
Me. ;  from  Ireland,  Oct.,  1726 ;  b.  cir.  1710,  near 
Agadowey,  Ulster;  son  of  John  and  Margaret  !Mc- 
Crillis;  m.  ElizaWh  Tomson,  April  8,  1740,  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  she  was  born  in  Ballwoolin, 
County  Antrim;  m.  2.  Col.  John  Kenney,  d.  aet. 
96;  Children:  John,  Jean,  Eohert,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Anna;  d.  1763. — McCrillis  Family,  pp.  38-44,  MS. 
in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Soc. 

McCrillis,  John,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ;  from  near 
Agadowey,  Ireland;  he  and  his  family  sailed  from 
Port  Eush,  Ireland,  August  7,  1726,  arriving  in 
Boston,  Oct.  8,  1726 ;  went  to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  m.  Margaret  Burnside,  cir. 
1700,  d.  at  Agadowey;  Children:  Jean,  Mary, 
Martha,  John,  William,  Daniel,  David;  d,  cir.  1762. 
— Lyford’s  Canterbury,  pp.  237,  238,  Records  of  the 
McCrillis  Family,  pp.  22,  24,  MS.  in  the  N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Soc. 
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McCeillis,  John,  of  Boxford,  Mass.,  Deerfield,  and  Not¬ 
tingham,  N.  H. ;  from  Port  Rush,  Ireland,  in  1726 ; 
b.  1700,  near  Agadowey,  Ireland;  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  McCrillis;  m.  probably,  Margaret  Harvey, 
cir.  1732,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  (Max- 
will)  Harvey;  Children:  William,  John,  David, 
James,  Henry,  Elizabeth. — Records  of  the  McCril¬ 
lis  Family,  pp.  28  et  seq.  MS. 

McCeillis,  Martha,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1726;  b.  1702,  near  Agadowey,  Ireland; 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  McCrillis;  m.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hugh  Morrison  of  Colraine,  Mass.;  she  d.  June 
13,  1772. — Records  of  the  McCrillis  Family,  p.  33, 
MS. 

McCeillis,  Mary,  of  Colraine,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  in 
1726;  b.  1706,  near  Agadowey,  Ireland;  daughter 
of  John  and  Margaret  McCrillis;  m.  1.  -  Fos¬ 
ter;  m.  2.  -  Foster;  m.  3.  John  Henry;  m.  4. 

Richard  Ellis;  she  d.  May  11,  1802,  aet.  96. — Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  McCrillis  Family,  p.  34  MS. 

McCeillis,  William,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1726;  b.  near  Agadowey,  Ireland;  son  of 
John  and  Margaret  McCrillis;  m.  Jean  Kelsey, 
daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Hay)  Kelsey; 
Children:  John,  William,  Mary,  Jane;  d.  1767  or 
1768. — Records  of  the  McCrillis  Family,  pp.  36,  37 
MS. 

McCulloch,  Adam,  of  Kennebunk  Port,  Me. ;  from  Dor- 
nach,  Scotland,  cir.  1766;  b.  1742;  m.  Louisa 
Brown,  1769;  Children:  Hugh,  Alexander,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Elizabeth,  Isabella,  and  two  others.  —  Brad¬ 
bury’s  Kennebunh  Port,  p.  262. 

McCulloch,  Hugh,  of  Kennebunk,  Me. ;  from  Scotland, 
before  1768;  a  merchant;  son  of  Adam  McCulloch; 
m.  Abiel  Perkins,  daughter  of  Thomas  Perkins,  of 
Kennebunk,  April  10,  1790;  Children:  Adam, 
Thomas,  Louisa.  —  Bourne’s  Wells  and  Kennebunk, 
p.  769. 

McCullock,  Alexander,  of  Pelham,  Mass.;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  about  1730;  he  was  a  wheelwright;  m.  1.  Ann 
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- ,  d.  before  1755;  m.  2.  Sarah  Pebbels,  Feb.  10, 

1755,  d.  Dec.  10,  1784;  Children;  John,  Janet, 
Margaret,  Alexander,  Janies,  Henry,  Sarah;  d.  Feb. 
21,  1781. — Parmenter’s  Pelham^  pp.  33  et  seq.,  Pel¬ 
ham  Vital  Records,  pp.  57,  128,  170. 

McCulloch,  Sarah,  of  Boothbay,  Me.,  m.  Henry  Reed 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  and,  a  widow,  came  to  Boothbay ; 
William,  Janet,  and  Mary  McCulloch  were  members 
of  the  Boothbay  church  in  1766. — Greeners  Booth- 
hay,  p.  611. 

McCully,  John,  of  Middleboro,  Mass.;  from  Ireland; 
bought  land  1735. — 'Weston’s  Middleboro,  p.  434. 

McCuxe,  Isaac,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ;  from  the  I^orth  of 
Ireland,  petitioner,  1732;  Children:  Isaac,  William 
and  Margaret. — Temple’s  Palmer,  p.  511. 

Macurdix,  Mr.,  of  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1727 ;  “who  brought  a  letter  from  Ireland,”  1728, 
to  the  Church  at  Chelsea;  Child:  Abraham. — Chel¬ 
sea  Vital  Records,  p.  193,  Chelsea  MS.  Church  Rec¬ 
ords,  p.  41. 

McCurdy,  Archibald,  of - ,  X.  H. ;  from  Balhunoney, 

Ireland,  1737 ;  b.  1684;  m.  1. - ;  Children: 

Robert,  Daniel,  John;  m.  2.  -  - ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  James,  Sarah,  and  a  child  who  died  on  the 
voyage  over. — N.  H.  Genealogies,  p.  1838. 

McCurdy,  John,  of  Lyme,  Conn. ;  from  Belfast,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1745;  m.  Ann - ,  d.  Sept.  31,  1802,  aet. 

73;  Children:  John,  Lynde,  Mary;  d.  K’ov.  10, 
1785,  aet.  61.  —  Inscriptions  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  July,  1923. 

McCurdy,  John,  of  Xew  York  and  L-sune,  Conn.;  from 
Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1745;  from  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
Ballintoy,  Ireland.  —  Salisbury  Family  Histories, 
Vol.  I,  'pp.  1-170. 

McCurdy,  John,  of  Gilsum,  Surry,  17.  H.,  and  West 
Concord,  Vt. ;  from  Larne,  Ireland,  1771;  son  of 
Samuel  McCurdy;  m.  Sarah  Watts,  of  Alstead,  in 
Keene,  1788;  Children:  Mary,  Sarah.  Elizabeth, 
John,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Kancy,  Richard,  Lynde. — 
Kingsbury’s  Surry,  p.  757. 
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McCubdt,  James,  of  Surry,  X.  H.,  and  Xorthfield,  Vt.; 
from  Ireland,  1772;  son  of  Samuel  McCurdy;  m. 
Margaret  Gilmore,  cir.  1780/1  (she  was  probably 
born  in  Ireland,  cir.  1755);  Children:  John,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Mary,  Thomas,  Peggy,  Betsy,  Jenny,  Lynde. 
— Kingsbury's  Surry,  pp.  755,  756. 

McCuedy,  Samuel,  of  Surry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  1772 ; 
innkeeper;  b.  Ulster,  Antrim,  1721;  m.  Elizabeth 
Gray  (or  Elizabeth  Mooty?),  d.  Dec.  22,  1808; 
Children:  Anan,  James,  John,  Jane,  Samuel,  Jean¬ 
nette;  d.  Jan.  5,  1808. — Kingsbury's  Surry,  p.  755, 
Haywood's  Gilsum,  p.  365. 

McCittcheon,  Phedris,  of  Barrington,  R.  I.;  from  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Ireland,  cir.  1719;  m.  Judith  - ; 

Child:  Phedris. 

McDaniel,  Timothy,  Captain,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from 
County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  before  1732 ;  m.  3klrs. 
Elizabeth  Foster  of  Charlestown,  in  Xewbury,  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1732. — Newhury  Vital  Records,  Vol.  2,  p. 
311. 

McDaniels,  James,  of  Brookline,  X.  H.,  and  Groton, 
Mass.;  a  James  McDaniel  m.  Elizabeth  Fisher  in 
Boston,  March  15,  1741;  Children:  Roxanna,  Ran¬ 
dall,  Susanna,  Lucy,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James,  John. 
— Parker's  Brookline,  N.  H.,  491,  Boston  Eec.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  271. 

McDennil,  Timothy,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  from  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland;  m.  Mary  Winslow;  Child:  Wash¬ 
ington  Shirley. — Morrison's  Mindham,  p.  632. 

McDonald,  Donald,  of  Lynn,  Mass.;  from  Scotland,  b. 
cir.  1722;  “he  was  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  when 
Wolf  fell”;  d.  Oct.  3,  1830,  aet.  108  years. — Lynn 
Vital  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  530. 

McDonald,  John,  of  Wells  and  Gorham,  3kle. ;  from 

Glencoe,  Scotland,  before  1726;  m.  Susanna  - ; 

Children:  John,  Robert,  Mary,  Joseph,  Peletiah, 
Abner;  d.  May  9,  1768. — Lewis's  Gorham,  p.  653. 

McDonald,  Patrick,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
before  1749;  m.  Mrs.  Abigail  Gilpin,  int.  Feb.  18, 
1749. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  3,  p.  418. 
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McDoxald,  Randal,  of  Falmouth,  Me.;  from  Ireland, 
1718. — Willis's  Portland,  326. 

McDougall,  James,  of  Stroudwater,  Me.;  from  Scot¬ 
land;  m.  Mary  Patrick;  Children:  David,  James, 
and  perhaps  others;  d.  in  Stroudwater. — McLellan's 
Gorham,  p.  655. 

McDuffee,  Daniel,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H.,  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  Vt. ;  from  Ireland,  1720;  spring  of  1721  in 
Andover,  Mass.;  of  Ireland,  pastor  the  Rev.  James 
McGregor;  m.  Ruth  Britton  of  Coleraine,  Ireland; 
Children :  Hugh,  Mansfield,  Archibald,  Daniel,  Mary, 
two  more  sons  and  two  daughters;  d.  1768.  —  ilfc- 
Keen's  Bradford,  Yt.,  236,  Chase's  Chester,  p.  560. 

McDuffee,  John,  of  Rochester,  K".  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1729;  m.  Martha - ;  Children:  Mansfield,  Arch¬ 

ibald,  John,  Daniel. — N.  H.  Genealogies,  p.  609. 

Mace,  Thomas,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1730. — Documentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  24. 

McElwaixe,  Andrew,  of  Bolton,  Mass. ;  d.  intestate  and 
insolvent,  1756;  widow  Harediah,  Hajadiah,  or 
Hasadiah,  m.  2.  Andrew  Haskell,  April  18,  1764 
in  Bolton,  Mass.;  Children:  Mary,  Jane,  John, 
Andrew,  J ames,  William,  David,  Lydia.  —  Bolton 
Vital  Records,  pp.  53,  149,  SuffolTc  Prohate,  Worces¬ 
ter  Probate,  Series  A,  39784. 

McElwaxe,  James,  of  Palmer,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1727;  m.  Elenor - ;  Children:  James,  Tim¬ 

othy;  d.  1730-1. — Temple's  Palmer,  p.  520. 

McElwaixe,  Robert,  of  Wenham,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
before  1769;  yeoman. — Deed  of  Belfast,  Me. 

McFaddex,  Andrew,  of  Bowdoinham,  Me. ;  from  Sum¬ 
merset,  Garvagh,  Ireland,  1718;  m.  Jane  - ,  b. 

1684;  Children:  Andrew,  a  daughter  born  on  the 
Kennebec,  Daniel,  James;  with  his  wife  and  six 
children,  warned  from  Boston,  July  13,  1722 ;  d. 
before  1767. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  101, 
Bolton's  Scotch-Irish,  p.  331,  Huguenots  in  Dres¬ 
den,  Me.,  pp.  27,  28. 

McFaddex,  James,  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.;  from  Ireland, 
1718-20;  son  of  Andrew;  m.  Rebecca  Pierce; 
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Children:  John,  Mary,  Janies,  Hannah,  Thomas, 
Andrew,  Jane. — Georgetown,  Me.,  Records,  p.  19. 

McFarland,  Andrew,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Chester, 
IN’.  H. ;  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  cir.  1718 ;  m. 
Margaret  Christie,  Dec.  8,  1725,  in  Billerica,  Mass.; 
Children:  Janet,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  And¬ 
rew,  Daniel,  David,  Jesse,  John,  Moses,  James, 
Andrew;  d.  after  1778. — Concord  Vital  Records,  p. 
129,  Worcester  Vital  Records,  p.  174,  Carter’s  Pem¬ 
broke,  p.  334,  Billerica  Vital  Records,  p.  290. 

McFarland,  Andrew,  of  Marblehead  and  Worcester, 
Mass.;  from  Ireland,  in  1718;  son  of  Daniel  McFar¬ 
land;  m.  Rebecca  Gray,  d.  March  20,  1762,  aet.  62; 
Children:  Andrew,  William,  John,  Janes,  Margaret, 
Daniel,  Rebecca,  Eliner;  d.  June  4,  1761,  aet.  71. — 
Wall’s  Reminiscences  of  Worcester,  pp.  128,  204, 
McFarland  Genealogy,  p.  7 ;  Worcester  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  Worcester  Epitaphs,  p.  11. 

McFarland,  Daniel,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  1718,  husbandman;  arrived  in  Boston,  Au¬ 
gust  4 ;  he  and  Andrew,  laborers  of  Marblehead,  buy 
185  acres  in  south  part  of  Worcester  near  Prospect 
Meadow,  26  Oct.  1727 ;  will  probated  May  12,  1738 
“being  very  aged  and  infirm  in  body”;  Children: 
James  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  ]\Iargery  McKolney  of 
South  Carolina,  Margaret  Campbell  of  Tyrone,  Ire¬ 
land,  Andrew,  Daniel  and  John  of  Worcester,  Eli- 
nour  Gray  of  Worcester,  Patience,  Elizabeth  Samuel ; 
(Andrew  McFarland  &  Matthew  Gray  exrs.). — 
Some  Worcester  McFarlands  and  Descendants,  pp. 
3-6,  Worcester  Probate  Series  A,  39918,  Worcester 
Inscriptions,  p.  49. 

McFarland,  Daniel,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  son  of  Daniel  McFarland;  d.  s.  p. — 3fc- 
Farland  Genealogy,  p.  7. 

McFarland,  Daniel,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston,  before 
1723;  m.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  May  19,  1723. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  114. 

McFarland,  Duncan,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
with  his  brother,  Daniel  McFarland,  in  1718;  m. 
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Christian - ;  his  wife  a  church  member  in  Rut¬ 

land;  Children:  Elizabeth,  Janet,  Nancy,  Nancy, 
Daniel,  Alexander,  Christian;  d.  Windsor,  Conn.,  4 
Sept.  1747,  aet.  57. — Reed’s  Rutland,  p.  82,  Rutland 
Vital  Records,  p.  63,  Stiles’  Ancient  Windsor,  Vol. 
2,  p.  475,  Worcester  Probate  Series  A  3992. 

McFarland,  Elenor,  see  David  Hood. 

McFarland,  James,  of  Brunswick,  Me.;  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  in  1718;  son  of  Daniel  McFarland;  m.  Mary 

- ,  before  1722 ;  Child :  Margaret.  —  McFarland 

Genealogy. 

McFarland,  James,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  from  Scotland. 
— Chase’s  Chester,  p.  562. 

McFarland,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  in  1718;  son  of  Daniel  McFarland;  m. 

Margaret - ;  alive  in  1748  in  Pemaquid,  Maine; 

Children:  Sarah,  Elmer,  Andrew,  Mary. — Perry’s 
Scotch-Irish,  p.  14,  McFarland  Genealogy,  p.  6, 
Worcester  Vital  Records,  pp.  174,  175. 

McFarland,  John,  of  Boothbay,  Maine,  and  Boston, 
Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  with  Captain  Dennis,  Nov. 
1719;  probably  from  Ardstraw,  Donegal,  with  John 
and  Andrew  ]\IcFarland;  perhaps  at.  Arrowsic 
and  Georgetown  first;  Children:  Ephraim,  Andrew 
Thomas,  Sarah;  warned  out  of  Boston,  Jan.  1720; 
d.  1773. — Greene’s  Boothbay,  p.  575,  Boston  Record 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  64. 

McFarland,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  in  the 
ship  “Elizabeth”;  warned  out  of  Boston  Nov.  3, 
1719. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 

McFerlin,  George,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.  [McFarland] ; 
from  Ireland,  before  1752;  m.  Margaret  Terrance, 
of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  m.  April  16,  1752;  a  brick 
maker,  d.  1758  (will).  —  Lancaster  Vital  Records, 
pp.  21)  32,  Lunenburg  Records,  p.  234,  Worcester 
Probate  Records,  Series  A. 

McFradrick,  Aspel,  Boston;  from  Ireland,  in  ship 
“Elizabeth”;  warned  out  of  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1719. 
— Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 
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McGaw,  Jacob,  of  Bedford,  X.  H. ;  from  Lineygloss,  Ire¬ 
land;  b.  1737;  m.  Margaret  Orr,  1772;  Children: 
John,  Margaret,  Jacob,  Robert,  Rebecca,  Isaac,  Mar¬ 
tha;  d.  1810. — Morrison’s  Londonderry,  p.  632. 
McGee,  Thomas,  of  Chester,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1735;  m.  Anna  Stewart,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Xov. 
26,  1741;  removed  to  Colraine,  Mass. — Chase’s  Ches¬ 
ter,  p.  563,  Concord  Vital  Records,  p.  152. 
McGlatiiery,  Robert,  of  Bristol,  Maine;  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  before  1752;  m.  Polly  Dobbin;  Children: 
Jane,  William,  Alexander,  John,  Sally,  Peggy; 
d.  1768  (will). — Bangor  Hist.  Mag.,  Vol.  9,  p.  145, 
Maine  Hist.  Magazine,  1844. 

McGlatheet,  William,  of  Bristol,  Camden,  and  Frank¬ 
fort,  Maine;  from  Ireland,  cir.  1750;  b.  1748,  in 
Ireland;  son  of  Robert  !McGathery;  m.  Elizabeth 
Stinson,  of  Rutherford’s  Island,  d.  July  21,  1819, 
aet.  67;  Children:  John,  Charles,  Betsy,  Alexander, 
Dilartha;  d.  1834,  aet.  85. — Bangor  Hist.  Mag.,  Vol. 
9,  pp.  145,  146,  Loch’s  Camden,  pp.  211-213. 
McGrah,  John,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.;  from  Ireland;  died 
December  27,  1717.  —  Lancaster  Vital  Records,  p. 
327. 

McGraw, - ,  of  Dublin,  X.  H.,  and  Bellingham,  Vt. ; 

from  Scotland,  before  1772;  Child:  Samuel. — 
McGraw  Family  Record. 

McGraw,  John,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  from  Waterford,  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1765;  m.  Elizabeth  Cloutman,  int. 
March  30,  1765. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p. 
43. 

MacGregor,  Alexander,  Londonderry,  X.  II.;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  1718,  with  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  his  father. 
— Documentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  24. 
MacGregor,  Rev.  David;  from  Ireland,  1718;  b.  Xov. 
6,  1710;  son  of  Rev.  James  MacGregor;  m.  Mary 
Boyd  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  Children :  Robert, 
Xancy,  Isabella,  Alexander  and  five  others. — Had¬ 
ley’s  Goffstown,  p.  306,  Londonderry  Vital  Records, 

p.  86. 
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MacGregor,  Rev.  James,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H.  j 
“Gent.”;  from  Agadowey,  Ireland,  1718;  admitted 
student  of  theology,  Jan.  18,  1697,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow;  m.  Marion  (Maryann)  Cargil,  Aug. 
29,  1706;  Children:  Robert,  Daniel,  David,  Jane, 
Alexander,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  John,  James, 
Susannah;  first  minister  of  Londonderry;  d.  March 
5,  1729,  aged  52.  —  Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  280, 
Boston  News  Letter,  1729,  No.  117,  Lincoln’s  TTor- 
cester,  pp.  49,  201,  Monumenti  Alumni  Univ.  Glas., 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  245,  Deed  of  Belfast,  Me.,  1769,  Wall’» 
Reminiscences  of  Worcester,  p.  128. 

McGregory,  Alexander,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
before  April  1719;  with  his  family,  warned  out  of 
Boston,  April  17,  1719. — Cullen’s  Irish  in  Boston,, 
p.  51,  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  52. 

McHaan,  Duncan,  of  Middleboro,  Mass.;  from  - ; 

m.  Patience,  who  as  widow  joined  the  church  March 
17,  1728;  Child:  Christiana. — Weston’s  Middleboro, 
p.  654,  658. 

Machan,  David,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  before  1727; 
m.  Margaret  Lithcoo,  April  4,  1727.  —  Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  139. 

McHan,  William,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  in 
1718. — Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p.  49. 

McIlvaine,  Daniel,  of  Windham,  X.  H. ;  from  Sisson, 
County  Donegal,  Ireland;  brother  of  John  and  Wil¬ 
liam  McIlvaine;  m.  Mary  Smith,  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
Children:  Robert,  Daniel,  John,  William,  Mary, 
Ebenezer,  James;  d.  July,  1785. — Morrison’s  Wind¬ 
ham,  p.  635,  Cochran’s  Francestown,  p.  824. 

McIlvaine,  William,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  from  Sisson 
County  Donegal,  Ireland;  brother  of  Daniel  Mcll- 
vaine;  m. - ;  Child:  Margaret;  d.  1812. — Morri¬ 

son’s  Windham,  p.  634. 

!McIntire,  John,  of  Rutland,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1719 ;  b.  in  the  Parish  of  Kilmoore,  County  of 

Tyrone,  Ireland,  1678;  m.  Grace  - ;  Children: 

Agnes,  Christian,  perhaps  also  Elizabeth,  Jane, 
Janet,  Mary,  Ann;  d.  May  26,  1769,  aged  91. — 
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Rutland  Vital  Records,  pp.  63,  235,  Monumental 
Inscriptions  of  Rutland,  p.  20. 

McInttee,  William,  of  Warren,  Me.;  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  about  1720;  lived  for  a  time  in  Boston; 
and  at  St.  George’s  River,  upper  Town  (Warren), 
about  1735;  Children:  William,  Robert,  Martha, 
Esther,  John,  Mary;  d.  about  1758. — Eaton’s  War¬ 
ren,  p.  579,  F.  P.  McIntyre  MS. 

Mack,  John,  of  Londonderry,  R”.  H. ;  from  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  1732;  blacksmith;  m.  Isabella  Brown  [Sy- 
bella],  daughter  of  Sir  John  Brown  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  d.  cir.  1770;  Children:  William,  Jeannette, 
John,  Robert,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Andrew,  Daniel; 
d.  1753,  aged  55. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  278, 
lOOt^-  Anniversary  of  Bedford,  N.  H.,  p.  313,  Se- 
comh’s  Amherst,  p.  680,  History  of  Bedford,  N.  H., 
p.  961,  Livermore  and  Putnam’s  Wilton,  p.  443. 

McKalaps,  David,  of  Salem,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1754;  m.  Sarah - ;  Child:  Ann. — Gilbert’s 

Salem,  N.  H. 

Mackahan,  Denis,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1719. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  97. 

Mackfee,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  before  1725; 
m.  Margaret  Watson,  March  28,  1725. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  127. 

McKean,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  tobacconist  from 
Glasgow  “at  his  house  opposite  the  head  of  Charles’ 
Wharf  at  the  Xorth  End.”  —  Boston  Gazette,  Oct. 
8,  1764. 

McKee,  Robert,  of  Pelham,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1739;  m.  Mary  Gray,  August  21,  1746;  Children: 
four  sons  (the  record  is  torn) ;  two  of  them  may  be 
John  and  Josiah;  d.  Dec.  23,  1780. — Pelham  Vital 
Records,  pp.  58,  129,  171,  Parmenter’s  Pelham,  p. 
33. 

McKeen,  James,  of  Londonderry,  K.  H. ;  from  Bally- 
money,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  1718;  son  of  James 
McKeen;  b.  1665;  m.  1.  Janet  Cochran,  d.  before 
1718,  in  Ireland:  m.  2.  Annis  Cargil,  d.  Aug.  8, 
1782,  aet.  94;  Children:  Elizabeth,  Janet,  John, 
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Mary,  James,  Janet,  Martha,  David,  Margaret,  An- 
nis,  Samuel;  d.  Jfov.  9,  1756,  in  Londonderry. — 
MerrilVs  AcTcworth,  p.  244,  McKeen  Genealogies, 
pp.  14,  15,  Parkers  Londonderry,  p.  284,  Morri¬ 
son’s  Windham,  p.  639,  N,  H.  Genealogies,  p.  1925, 
Documentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  20. 

McKeex,  James,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  b.  Ballymoney,  Ireland,  1714;  son  of  James 
and  Annis  McKeen;  m.  Mary  McKeen,  daughter  of 
his  uncle,  John  McKeen;  Child:  Mary. — McKeen 
Genealogies,  p.  15. 

McKeen,  James,  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  son  of  John  and  Janet  McKeen. — McKeen 
Genealogies,  p.  17. 

McKeen,  Janet,  of  Londonderry,  K.  H. ;  from  Bally- 
money,  Ireland,  1718;  widow  of  John  McKeen; 
Children:  John,  Robert,  Samuel,  Mary;  m.  2.  Capt. 
James  Barnett. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  284,  Mc- 
Keen’s  McKean  Genealogies,  pp.  17,  48. 

McKeen,  Robert,  from  Ireland,  in  1718;  son  of  John 
and  Janet  McKeen. — McKeen  Genealogies,  p.  17. 

McKeen,  Samuel,  of  Amherst,  K.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  in 
1718;  son  of  John  and  Janet  McKeen;  m.  Agnes 
- ;  Children:  Hugh,  John,  Robert,  James,  Sam¬ 
uel. — McKeen  Genealogies,  p.  17. 

McKeen,  William,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  from  Halifax, 
K.  S.,  1764;  m.  Agnes  Clement,  1764. — Wyman’s 
Charlestown,  p.  643. 

McKenney,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Limerick, 
Ireland;  d.  April  6,  1811,  aged  43.  —  Copp’s  Hill 
Burying  Ground. 

McKinnan,  J ames,  of  Rutland,  !Mass. ;  from - ,  before 

1745;  m.  Margaret  - ;  Children:  John,  Agnes, 

James,  Jean,  George,  Andrew,  Isaac,  Daniel,  Mary. 
Rutland  Vital  Records,  p.  63. 

McKinstey,  Rev.  John,  of  Sutton,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
1718;  arriving  in  Boston  August  4;  b.  1677  in  Brode 
Parish,  County  Antrim;  son  of  Roger  and  Mary 
(Wilson)  McKinstry;  grad.  Univ.  of  Edinburgh, 
M.  A.  1712 ;  minister  of  Sutton,  Mass. ;  emigrated 
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to  Boston  Aug.  1718,  to  Worcester;  in  1719,  to  Sut¬ 
ton;  in  1733,  to  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  m.  Elizabeth 
Fairfield  of  Wenham,  Oct.  31,  1722,  in  Boston; 
Children:  John,  Mary,  Alexander,  William,  Paul, 
Elizabeth,  Abigail;  d.  Jan.  20,  1754.  —  Benedict’s 
Sutton,  p.  691,  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  12,  pp. 
321,  322,  McKinistry  Family,  Willis,  pp.  11,  12, 
Stiles’  Windsor,  Vol.  I,  p.  821,  Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  108. 

McKinstry,  John,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ar¬ 
magh,  Ulster  Co.,  Ireland,  cir.  1740;  b.  1712,  in 
Armagh;  m.  Jane  (Dickie)  Belknap;  Children: 
John,  Thomas,  David,  Charles,  Sarah;  d.  Oct.  6, 
1776,  aet.  64,  in  Hinsdale,  N.  Y. — McKinstry  Fam¬ 
ily,  Willis,  pp.  22,  23. 

McKinstry,  William,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.;  from  Car- 
rickfergus,  Ireland,  cir.  1740;  b.  1722;  m.  Mary 
Morse;  Children:  James,  Sarah,  William,  Molly, 
Amos,  John,  Experience,  Elizabeth,  Joseph,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Alexander,  Jane,  Kathan;  d.  1815,  aet.  41. — 
McKinstry  Family,  Willis. 

Macklening,  Hugh,  servant  of  John  Harrington  of  Lex¬ 
ington;  complained  to  the  court  Jan.  18,  1720-1  that 
Harrington  did  not  furnish  clothing  and  made  him 
sleep  in  a  barn;  see  Hugh  McLellan  of  Gorham, 
Maine. — Middlesex  Warnings,  Middlesex  County, 
Gen.  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

McKnight,  John,  of  Ellington,  Conn.;  from  Scotland, 
1718,  Kew  Haven,  Hartford;  b.  abt.  1702?;  m.  in 
England  Jerusha  Crane,  abt.  1720,  d.  Sept.  5,  1783; 
Child:  John(?),  although  Stiles  seems  to  skip  a 
generation;  d.  16  March  1785.  —  Stiles’s  Ancient 
Windsor,  Vol.  2,  p.  478. 

MacKollo,  Archibald,  of  Concord,  Mass. ;  m.  Margaret 
- ;  (Margaret  McCollo  and  John  Parlin  of  Con¬ 
cord  m.  1745  in  Concord) ;  Children:  John,  Eleazer. 
— Concord  Vital  Records,  pp.  113,  123,  161. 

McKonkey,  see  McConkey. 

{To  he  continued) 


SOME  UNUSUAL  LIGHTING  FEATURES 
By  Edwaed  Allan  Rushfoed,  M.  D. 


Seeing  Candle  Holdees 

About  1840  an  Englishman  named  Palmer  patented 
a  metallic-wicked  candle,  which  was  claimed  to  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  candles  in  use  up  to  that  time. 
The  majority  of  the  Palmer  patent  candles  were  made 
from  tallow,  though  some  were  produced  from  steariiie, 
as  this  material  serv^ed  better  in  warm  atmospheres. 

The  principal  peculiarity  was  in  the  wicks,  a  portion 
of  the  strands  of  which  were  treated  with  finely  divided 
metallic  bismuth.  These  w’ere  covered  with  untreated 
strands  until  the  wdck  has  been  built  up  to  about  half 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  one.  The  wick  was  then  doubled 
and  wound  about  a  thick  steel  wire  in  opposite  directions. 
With  this  arrangement  as  a  core,  the  candle  was  then 
made  either  by  dipping  or  molding,  and  the  wire  removed. 

Several  advantages  were  claimed  for  this  type  of  candle. 
As  it  burned,  the  ^\^ek  halves  turned  outward,  giving  a 
larger,  clearer  and  more  steady  flame.  As  the  tallow  was 
consumed  the  wick  ends  protruded  beyond  the  flame,  and 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
snuffing  being  unnecessary.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
candle  could  be  blown  out  without  leaving  a  trail  of  smoke 
and  an  unpleasant  smell.  Palmer  also  produced  larger 
candles  with  two  and  three  wicks,  and  an  extra  large 
size  with  four  wicks,  which  he  called  the  Magnum  candle, 
and  asserted  that  it  would  give  a  light  equal  to  that  of  an 
Argand  lamp. 

These  candles  were  generally  used  in  a  peculiar  type 
of  candle  holder,  which  contained  a  concealed  spring. 
Few  if  any  of  the  original  Palmer  candles  remain  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  student  of  early  illumination, 
but  manv  of  the  candle  holders  are  still  in  existence  and 
are  generally  referred  to  as  the  Palmer  Patent  or  Patent 
Candle  Lamp. 

It  is  not  thought  that  Palmer  w’as  the  originator  of 
the  spring  candle  holder,  since  this  idea  had  been  in  use 
for  some  time  before  1840,  generally  adapted  to  coach 
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lamps.  The  arrangement  came  into  general  use  about 
the  time  that  Palmer  brought  out  his  candles,  and  seemed 
esjjecially  suited  to  their  use.  As  the  originator’s  name 
was  not  known,  it  was  not  dificult  for  Palmer’s  name 
to  become  attached  to  both  the  candles  and  the  holders. 
It  is  also  possible  that  Palmer  produced  some  special 
forms  of  candle  sticks  or  lamps  in  which  the  spring  idea 
Avas  incorporated  and  named  them  Patent  Candle  Lamps. 

Candle  holders  embodying  this  feature  are  not  among 
the  most  rare  of  illuminating  accessories,  nor  yet  are 
they  common.  Their  production  seems  to  hav’e  covered 
a  period  of  about  forty  years,  from  1840  to  1880.  They 
are  made  up  of  a  tube  of  tin  or  brass  containing  a  stout 
wire  coil  spring  and  are  provided  with  an  open,  remov¬ 
able  cap  which  can  be  locked  into  place.  The  candle 
Avas  pushed  into  the  tube,  compressing  the  spring;  the 
top  could  then  be  locked  into  place  Avirh  the  Avick  of 
the  candle  protruding  through  the  opening.  As  the  candle 
burned,  consuming  the  talloAv,  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
forced  the  body  of  the  candle  upAvard  so  that  the  light 
ahvays  remained  at  the  same  height. 

The  length  of  the  spring  varied  from  three  to  tweh’e 
inches  and  the  Avidth  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
one  and  one-half  inches,  the  longest  springs  being  gen¬ 
erally  encountered  in  coach  lamps,  while  the  shortest  are 
found  in  small  table  lamps  and  in  lanterns.  The  earlier 
sjAi'ings  were  made  from  ordinary  wire;  later  brass  Avire 
of  various  sizes  was  used,  except  in  rare  instances  where 
copper  wire  was  employed. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  this  arrangement  per¬ 
mitted  no  excess  of  tallow  to  collect  and  drip.  This  is 
perhaps  true  as  far  as  dripping  on  the  outside  of  the 
candle  holder  is  concerned,  but  the  melted  tallow  did 
collect  and  flow  into  the  tube,  in  many  cases  seriously 
interfering  with  the  compression  of  the  spring  as  it  hard¬ 
ened.  In  fact  one  early  writer  in  speaking  of  these  spring 
candle  holders  remarked:  “They  have  one  great  draAA-- 
back,  in  that  the  tallow  is  liable  to  run  down  and  clog 
the  spring  and  serA’ants  seldom  know  how  to  clean  it  out.” 

Apparently  the  earliest  attempt  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
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was  made  by  covering  the  spring  with  a  close-fitting  jacket 
of  coarse  cloth,  with  the  hope  that  the  cloth  would  absorb 
the  excess  of  tallow  and  leave  the  spring  free  to  function. 
This  is  to  be  seen  on  the  twelve-inch  spring  of  an  early 
coach  lantern,  which  has  nearly  its  entire  length  covered 
with  a  piece  of  homespun  cloth  roughly  sewed  in  place, 
rust  spotted  and  caked  here  and  there  with  dried  tallow. 

This  did  not  seem  to  satisfy,  and  it  appears  that  the 
next  step  was  the  soldering  of  a  thin  plate  of  tin  or 
brass  to  the  top  of  the  spring,  which  also  served  as  a 
rest  for  the  candle  butt.  But  this  apparently  was  not 
very  successful,  as  many  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
which  several  of  the  top  loops  of  the  spring  are  com¬ 
pletely  immobilized  by  hardened  tallow  which  has  over¬ 
flowed  from  the  candle  top.  The  next  and  probably 
the  final  step  in  the  perfecting  of  these  candle  holders 
was  the  attachment  of  a  cup-like  top  piece  to  the  spring, 
some  of  which  are  quite  deep  and  contain  a  central 
candle  socket.  These  seem  to  be  more  efficient,  as  one 
rarely  finds  tallow  on  the  springs  though  the  cups  are 
frequently  filled  with  it. 

The  spring  idea  was  incorporated  in  holders  of  many 
shapes  and  sizes,  candle  sticks,  table,  reading  and  coach 
lamps,  lanterns  and  wall  fixtures.  Among  the  most  com¬ 
mon  types  to  be  found  today  are  the  reading  lamps,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  student  lamps.  These  lamps 
were  made  for  one  or  two  candles  and  were  supplied  with 
a  sort  of  combination  chimney  and  hooded  reflector  shade 
of  tin,  united  to  form  one  piece.  The  tubes  are  set  in  a 
circular  weighted  base,  and  both  the  tubes  and  base  are 
pickeled.  With  the  single  candle  lamp  the  chimney  and 
shade  opening  are  round,  while  with  the  two-candle  lamp 
they  are  both  oval  and  are  painted  green  on  the  outside 
and  white  on  the  inside. 

The  lantern  is  made  of  tin  and  has  protective  wires 
about  the  chimney.  It  is  decorated  with  a  printed  pat¬ 
tern  of  exactly  the  same  design  as  that  which  appears 
on  the  Dietz  Pocket  Lantern,  patented  September  7,  1876. 
This  appears  to  be  a  later  product  of  the  same  concern 
and  bears  the  patent  date  of  July  4,  1876.  The  candle. 
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which  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  length,  was  held  in  a  spring  tube  that  could 
be  removed  from  the  lantern  by  compressing  the  ends 
of  two  spring  clips  attached  to  the  sides.  The  spring  is  of 
brass  with  a  large  cup  top  piece. 

A  wall  lamp  made  entirely  of  brass,  with  a  spring  of 
the  same  metal,  has  a  projecting  arm  at  its  back,  which 
fitted  into  a  slot  attached  to  the  wall.  Still  adhering  to 
the  brass  springplate  is  a  small  piece  of  candle  molded 
to  the  form  of  the  top  piece  by  the  heat  of  its  flame. 
With  this  particular  t'^'pe  of  holder  the  usual  procedure 
was  reversed;  the  cap  is  on  the  bottom  and  the  candle 
is  inserted  before  the  spring.  In  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  is  a  very  fine  pair  of  gimbal  wall  candle 
holders  which  was  used  in  the  master’s  cabin  of  an 
old  sailing  vessel. 

Two  of  the  remaining  pieces  in  the  small  collection 
from  which  these  notes  have  been  made  are  in  the  form 
of  night  lamps  and  have  small  handles  attached  to  their 
sides.  Both  are  of  tin ;  one  is  japanned  black  with  faded 
yellow  stripings,  while  the  other,  undecorated,  has  an 
extinguisher  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere  attached  to 
the  handle  by  means  of  a  chain.  The  balance  of  the 
collection  is  made  up  of  holders  in  the  form  of  candle¬ 
sticks. 

Hanging  Candle  Holder  for  Four  Candles 

Someone’s  lack  of  a  four-candle-power  candlestick  light 
was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  certain 
crude,  early  example  of  tin  craft.  An  oblong  tin  plate 
was  first  fashioned,  three  and  one-quarter  inches  wide, 
six  and  one-half  long,  and  one-half  inch  deep.  Then  four 
rough  candle  sockets  were  produced,  two  short  and  two 
long,  and  were  soldered  into  the  four  quarters  of  the 
pan.  No  two  sockets  were  alike,  nor  were  they  set  svm- 
metrically.  The  shorter  pair,  approximately  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  high,  was  placed  in  front;  the  longer 
ones,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  tall,  took  their  place 
in  the  rear. 

Next,  a  tube  of  tin,  three  and  one-half  inches  long 
and  having  an  overhanging  circular  cap,  was  attached  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  pan,  almost  but  not  quite  in  the  center 
and  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  left.  To  complete 
this  arrangement  a  hole  was  punched  in  the  top  cap  and 
another  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  under  the  tuba  A 
piece  of  wire  one  foot  long  was  passed  through  these 
openings,  one  end  bent  sharply  under  the  pan  to  keep 
it  in  place  and  the  other  end  formed  into  a  sort  of  hook 
for  hanging. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  lighting  appliance  was 
probably  used  in  some  old-time  shoemaker’s  shop,  hooked 
into  a  loop  on  another  wire  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  It 
may  also  have  been  used  on  one  of  those  high,  slant-top 
desks  now  so  much  in  demand,  where  the  user  was  obliged 
to  stand  or  sit  on  a  high  stool  to  make  up  his  accounts. 
We  may  never  be  sure  of  the  former  service  of  the  candle¬ 
stick,  but  today  it  has  an  important  position  in  a  large 
collection  of  early  lighting  equipment,  where  its  owner 
guards  it  carefully  despite  the  tempting  cffers  of  cash 
or  barter  made  by  brother  collectors. 

Shoemakers’  Hanging  Peg  Lamp  Holder 

With  the  present  fad  of  restoring  old  shoemakers’ 
benches  and  placing  them  about  the  house  where  they 
serve  as  crude  but  convenient  smokers’  seats  or  reading 
benches,  has  come  an  interest  in  the  lighting  devices 
peculiar  to  that  fast-disappearing  craft  of  hand  cobblers. 

The  old  stoop-shouldered  shoemaker  of  a  century  ago 
rarely  considered  his  labors  finished  for  the  day  until 
many  hours  after  the  sun  had  ceased  to  furnish  him 
with  light.  With  the  gathering  of  the  shadows  he  paused 
in  his  toil  long  enough  to  provide  himself  with  some 
form  of  artificial  illumination,  which  in  those  days  was 
generally  derived  from  candles  or  whale-oil  peg  lamps. 
He  preferred  the  latter,  finding  them  cleaner  than  candles, 
and  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  than  lamps  of 
larger  size. 

Because  it  had  no  base,  a  holder  was  a  necessary 
accessory  to  peg  lamp  use,  and  in  the  home  the  candle 
stick  or  sconce  was  thus  employed.  For  shop  use,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  not  so  suitable,  and  special  forms  of 
holders  were  devised  by  these  craftsmen  better  to  serve 
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their  particular  needs.  There  were  hanging  holders, 
which  by  means  of  sawtooth  trammels  permitted  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  several  inches  in  the  height  of  the  light.  Folding 
holders  for  one  or  two  lamps  were  also  invented,  and 
were  attached  directly  to  the  bench,  or  to  a  nearby  win¬ 
dow  sill.  Made  up  of  two,  three  or  more  jointed  arms, 
they  permitted  the  placing  of  the  light  in  any  desired 
position  without  hampering  the  movements  of  the  work¬ 
man,  and  when  not  in  use  could  be  folded  back  out  of 
the  way. 

The  recent  demolition  of  an  old  shoemaker’s  shop  not 
far  from  Salem,  Mass.,  brought  to  light  a  more  unusual 
form  of  peg  lamp  holder.  It  had  for  a  base  a  roughly 
cut  maple  oval,  seven  by  two  and  a  half  inches,  with  a 
hole  at  the  center  for  the  peg  lamp,  provided  with  a  sole 
leather  bushing  for  stability. 

Each  end  was  pierced  by  a  square  cut  wire,  slightly 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  bent  at  an  angle  just  above 
its  center,  and  split  at  the  top  to  grasp  the  end  links 
of  a  three-foot  chain.  Its  lamp  was  a  globular  two-mold 
of  very  thin  glass,  with  a  double-wick  burner  of  pewter. 
It  was  found  suspended  from  a  wire  hook  nailed  to  one 
of  the  ceiling  beams,  and  was  intended  for  general  shop 
illumination  though  its  large  base  made  it  sufficiently 
stable  for  use  on  the  bench  or  a  table. 

Folding  Pocket  Candle  Dark  Hand  Lantern 

Many  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  use  as  candle 
holders,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  is  a  pocket 
dark-lantern  candlestick  that  could  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  body  of  this  arrangement  is  a  tin  cylinder 
five  inches  long  and  two  in  diameter,  japanned  black 
and  with  faded  evidence  of  an  original  gold  or  yellow 
striping.  Attached  to  the  top  edge  is  a  slightly  rounded 
hinged  cover,  on  the  inside  of  which  there  is  a  double 
swinging  hook.  At  the  back  of  the  cylinder  on  the  out¬ 
side  are  two  folding  wire  handles,  and  on  the  inside  is 
an  oval  piece  of  tin  which  was  once  brightly  polished,  for 
reflection. 

In  the  front  has  been  cut  an  opening  three  inches 
long  and  exactly  half  the  width  of  the  cylinder  in  its 
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widest  part.  To  cover  this  opening  there  is  a  removable 
shade  of  tin,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  aperture  but 
slight!}'  larger,  and  with  a  flat  angular  hook  projecting 
from  its  top.  This  hook  flts  under  a  sort  of  bridge 
soldered  to  the  cylinder  just  above  the  opening.  The 
form  of  the  hook  permits  the  use  of  the  lantern  with 
the  shade  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  A  slight  up¬ 
ward  movement  drops  the  shade  over  the  opening  and 
gentle  thumb  pressure  snaps  it  tightly  closed.  Punched 
into  the  front  of  the  cjdinder  near  the  bottom  are  twenty- 
one  small,  round,  openings  for  ventilation,  arranged  in 
three  diamond-shaped  groups  of  seven  each. 

The  candle  is  held  in  a  tin  tube  of  nearly  the  same 
length  as  the  cylinder  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  This 
is  removable  and  is  supported  in  position,  when  in  the 
lantern,  by  a  short,  snugly-fitting  sleeve  anchored  in  place 
flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  four 
U-shaped  braces.  On  the  side  of  the  candle  tube,  extend¬ 
ing  downward  from  the  top  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
lengtli,  is  a  ridge  made  by  soldering  a  piece  of  wire  to 
the  body  of  the  tube.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and 
to  the  right  of  this  ridge  is  another  and  shorter  projec¬ 
tion,  made  in  the  same  manner.  As  the  candle  tube  is 
moved  up  or  down  these  ridges  pass  in  a  small  groove 
on  the  side  of  the  sleeve.  When  the  candle  tube  is  inserted 
into  the  cylinder  from  the  top  it  must  be  turned  until 
the  small  ridge  at  its  bottom  engages  the  groove  in  the 
sleeve.  It  can  then  be  pushed  downward  until  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  long  ridge  strikes  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  when 
it  must  again  be  turned  until  the  groove  is  located  by 
the  long  ridge.  Xow  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  position 
desired.  To  remove  the  candle  tube  or  to  conceal  it 
entirely  within  the  cylinder,  the  reverse  of  this  procediire 
is  necessary. 

Complicated  though  this  arrangement  seems  when  as¬ 
sembled,  it  is  very  compact,  small  enough  to  carry  in  the 
pocket,  and  not  too  heavy  for  a  lady’s  hand.  When  in 
use  as  a  lantern  it  could  be  made  to  give  forth  its  full 
candlepower  of  light  by  removing  the  shade,  or  it  could 
be  made  instantly  dark.  If  desired,  the  light  could  be 
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projected  downward  and  sideways  —  a  desirable  accessory 
to  writing  or  to  the  bedchamber  at  night.  The  hooks  in 
the  top  would  allow  it  to  be  hung  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
as,  we  are  told,  the  old  hog-scraper  candlesticks  were 
used  often ;  or  when  traveling  its  owner  may  have  inserted 
these  hooks  into  the  upholstery  of  the  seat  back  and  have 
enjoyed  his  book  or  newspaper  without  disturbing  his  fel¬ 
low  passengers.  By  pushing  the  candle  tube  flush  with 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  a  candlestick  suitable  for  table 
use  was  obtained,  and  as  a  final  feature  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  use  the  candle  tube  as  a  candle  mold 
in  case  of  emergency. 

This  type  of  candle  lantern  is  extremely  rare.  The 
owner,  who  has  spent  several  years  collecting  early  light¬ 
ing  equipment,  has  seen  none  liut  his  own.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  between  1825  and  1840. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  winter  problems  faced  by  the 
Ifew  England  Colonial  family  was  that  of  keeping  warm. 
The  construction  of  the  houses  was  naturally  faulty,  and 
such  things  as  double  windows  and  weather  strips  were 
unknown.  Furthermore,  the  mammoth  fireplace,  wffiose 
duty  was  to  furnish  comfortable  heat  to  the  room  and 
its  occupants,  many  times,  especially  during  the  days  of 
adverse  winds,  acted  as  a  welcoming  breech  for  the  free 
entrance  of  icy  blasts  to  further  chill  the  shivering  family 
gathered  about  the  hearth.  So  unsuccessful  was  house 
heating  in  those  early  days  that  records  of  suffering  are 
many. 

If  we  may  take  the  %vritten  word  of  these  pioneers,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  sap  of  logs  burning  in  the 
fireplace  to  freeze  as  it  was  forced  from  the  ends  of  the 
logs  by  the  flames.  The  settler’s  ink  would  freeze  in  its 
bottle  while  he  was  trying  to  write  at  a  table  placed  near 
the  fire.  And  it  was  not  rare  to  have  the  bread  freeze 
on  the  table  during  the  family  meal. 

Naturally,  if  the  body  was  cold  the  feet  were  colder, 
and  these  hardy  people  knew  well  the  discomfort  and 
dangers  of  cold  feet.  At  first  stones  were  heated  in  the 
fire  and  the  feet  placed  on  these  for  comfort.  Ordinary 
stones,  however,  cracked  and  crumbled  under  the  effect 
of  the  heat,  so  soapstone,  which  could  better  withstand 
changes  of  temperature,  was  cut  into  convenient  shapes 
and  sizes  and  used  for  this  purpose.  But  soapstone  was 
cumbersome  and  difficult  to  handle,  especially  when  hot, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  foot  stove,  or  foot  warmer, 
as  it  was  more  often  called,  became  popular. 

Foot  warmers  have  been  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  centuries,  in  those  climates  where  their  use 
might  be  necessary,  and  they  may  be  found  even  today 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  these  communities.  Some 
of  these,  especially  those  from  China  and  some  parts  of 
Europe,  are  veritable  works  of  art  and  are  greatly  prized 
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by  their  owners.  Three  of  these  European  foot  warmers 
from  the  collection  of  a  friend,  while  not  particularly 
beautiful,  form  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  typical  New 
England  foot  warmer  we  are  accustomed  to  see.  One 
of  these  is  a  brass  pail,  oval  in  shape,  and  nine  inches 
long  and  four  high.  The  hinged  top  is  perforated  with 
circular  and  diamond-shaped  openings,  and  supports  a 
latticed  footrest  formed  by  six  brass  straps.  At  either 
end  is  a  cupid’s  head  on  a  heart-shaped  plate  of  brass, 
to  which  is  attached  a  brass  bail  with  a  wooden  spool 
handle.  This  warmer  was  picked  up  in  Belgium,  but 
they  are  also  found  in  France. 

A  foot  warmer  of  German  origin  was  acquired  by  a 
member  of  the  family  during  the  late  war,  in  a  little 
village  near  Blois,  France.  This  gentleman  had  attempted 
to  buy  this  pewter  warmer  from  the  family  with  which 
he  was  billeted,  but  they  would  not  sell,  because  of  the 
comfort  it  gave  “grandpere”  each  night  before  he  retired. 
Unfortunately  for  the  old  French  gentleman  he  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  epidemic  of  flu,  and  it  was  then  presented  to 
the  “Capitain  Americain”  in  memory  of  the  great  friend¬ 
ship  which  had  existed  between  the  two. 

In  shape  it  resembles  an  egg,  with  flattened  top  and 
bottom.  It  is  a  foot  long  and  eight  inches  across  at  the 
widest  part.  It  is  intended  for  hot  water  and  may  be 
filled  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  top,  which  is 
provided  with  a  screw  cap,  supporting  an  oval  ring  of 
bronze.  After  its  owner  had  warmed  his  feet  on  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening,  it  was  placed  in  his  bed  just  before  he 
retired,  and  gave  added  comfort  there.  But  it  also  pre¬ 
sents  a  third  feature  which  is  quite  unusual.  In  one  end 
is  a  circular  depression  nearly  three  inches  wide,  and 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  fits  snugly  a  pewter  cup. 
Thus  could  the  feet  be  kept  warm  both  in  bed  and  out, 
and  the  “night  cap’’  be  kept  hot  between  sips. 

The  third  piece,  while  it  would  help  to  keep  the  feet 
warm,  is  in  reality  a  leg  warmer.  It  is  of  French  origin, 
where  it  is  known  as  a  “couvot”  and  is  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  Lorraine.  It  is  a  circular  brass  pail,  five  inches 
tall  and  eiffht  inches  in  diameter.  Attached  to  the  sides 
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are  two  semi-circular  straps  of  brass,  extending  nearly 
six  inches  above  the  pail,  and  united  at  the  top  by  a 
double  iron  ring,  which  holds  a  small  brass  ring  for 
carrying.  It  was  intended,  when  filled  with  hot  coals, 
to  be  placed  under  a  lady’s  skirt  as  she  was  sitting  sew¬ 
ing  or  reading,  or  if  desired  it  could  be  placed  under  the 
chair  which  one  was  occupying. 

The  foot  warmer  of  Colonial  America,  like  many  other 
household  utensils  of  that  day,  resembles  to  a  certain 
extent  similar  articles  in  use  in  England.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  have  certain  characteristics  which  make  it  typical 
of  this  country.  It  consists  of  a  perforated  box  of  sheet 
iron  or  heavy  tin,  square,  oblong  or  round  in  shape,  set 
in  a  strong  wooden  frame  with  a  slatted  top  and  turned 
corner  pieces  and  has  a  handle  for  carrying.  The  metal 
box  has  a  wire  hinge  door,  generally  at  the  end,  and 
contains  an  iron  pan  to  hold  the  coals.  Variations  are 
to  be  found,  naturally,  but  the  majority  of  foot  warmers 
existing  today  will  fit  this  description.  The  ember  pans, 
many  of  which  are  now  unfortunately  missing,  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  to  fit  the  warmer  to  which  they 
belong.  All  of  these  pans  are  provided  with  a  means 
for  removal  from  the  warmer.  Some  have  a  wire  bail, 
on  others  one  side  of  the  pan  is  made  longer  than  the 
others,  and  bent  over  forming  a  lip  which  can  be  grasped 
with  the  fingers,  while  with  others  a  crude  handle  is 
attached  to  the  pan. 

When  not  in  use  foot  warmers  were  kept  on  the  hearth 
or  hanging  from  a  beam  near  the  great  kitchen  fireplace, 
from  whose  glowing  embers  they  could  be  readily  filled. 

In  addition  to  their  use  within  the  home,  foot  warmers 
were  placed  in  the  family  sleigh,  when  a  visit  was  to 
be  made  to  to^vn  or  to  some  distant  friend  or  relative 
on  a  cold  winter  day.  Each  Sunday  morning  during 
the  cold  period  they  were  carried  to  church,  generally 
by  the  women  and  children,  and  there  performed  their 
most  valuable  service,  for  no  place  was  colder  than  a 
Colonial  meeting  house  in  winter.  Poorly  built  and 
rarelv  with  provision  for  heating,  closed  during  the  week 
and  with  services  lasting  the  entire  day  except  for  a 
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short  intermission  at  noon,  these  early  churches,  damp 
and  chilly,  were  responsible  for  much  suffering  and  ill¬ 
ness.  During  the  noon  recess  lunch  was  eaten  and  the 
foot  warmers  replenished.  If  the  church  had  a  fireplace 
fresh  coals  were  secured  from  this.  Some  churches  had 
a  small  building  nearby  called  a  ‘‘noon  house”  which 
was  provided  with  a  fireplace,  but  if  this  did  not  exist 
some  kindly  neighbor  or  the  nearby  tavern  was  called 
upon  for  the  necessary  fuel. 

The  most  common  foot  warmers  found  today  are  the 
small  square  ones,  measuring  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
by  about  five  inches  tall.  Many  of  these,  while  appearing 
square,  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  longer  than  wide. 
These  were  individual  warmers,  their  tops  furnishing  just 
room  enough  for  one  pair  of  feet,  while  some  of  the 
larger  sizes  appear  to  have  room  enough  for  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  On  many  warmers  the  corner  posts 
present  interesting  examples  of  early  turning.  There  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  designs  which  have  been 
pierced  into  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  tin  boxes,  with 
punches  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  Circles,  ovals, 
squares,  diamonds  and  hearts  predominate,  and  many 
crudely  beautiful  specimens  of  combinations  of  these  are 
still  to  be  found. 

Round  stoves  are  less  common  and  are  rarely  found 
with  side  posts,  the  top  and  bottom  circles  of  wood  being 
attached  directly  to  the  metal  box.  It  is  probable  that 
all  foot  warmers  were  made  with  a  wooden  frame  of 
some  sort,  though  many  are  found  today  from  which  the 
frame  is  missing.  These  are  hardly  worth  purchasing 
unless  they  possess  some  unusual  feature  of  size,  shape 
or  decoration. 

The  larger  variety  of  foot  warmer  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  the  appearance  of 
two  single  stoves  soldered  together.  This  is  especially 
well  marked  in  a  stove  in  my  collection  where  a  design 
of  hearts,  circles  and  diamonds  has  been  so  nicely  repeated 
as  to  lead  one  to  assume  that  a  stencil  was  employed. 

The  most  interesting  warmer  which  I  have  seen  is  one 
of  decorated  tin;  black,  gold  and  red  being  the  colors 
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used  in  the  decorations.  It  differs  from  all  others  I  have 
seen  in  many  ways,  besides  being  the  smallest,  for  the 
tin  box  is  but  six  inches  square  and  four  and  three- 
quarters  inches  high.  It  rests  on  two  slats  of  wood,  which 
are  placed  under  the  front  and  back.  The  top  is  the 
door  to  which  is  attached  a  square  frame,  with  two  cross 
pieces  for  the  feet  to  rest  on.  The  only  perforations  are 
fifteen  half-inch  round  holes  on  the  top  and  seven  small 
half-moon  openings  on  each  side,  near  the  upper  edge, 
grouped  close  together  near  the  center.  The  coals  or 
charcoal  were  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  four 
and  one-half  inches  high  and  of  the  same  diameter. 
Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  are  two  crossed  straps 
of  sheet  iron,  curving  upward  at  their  ends,  to  which 
the  ember  pan  is  bolted.  To  the  cover  of  the  pan  is 
bolted  another  curved  strap  of  sheet  iron,  and  when  the 
door  of  the  warmer  is  closed  it  presses  on  the  ends  of 
this  strap,  holding  the  cover  of  the  ember  pan  securely 
in  position. 

And  today,  while  few  people  are  interested  enough  to 
make  a  collection  of  foot  warmers,  many  a  modern  home 
contains  one  as  a  part  of  its  fireplace  equipment. 


